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PROCBEDINOS 


OF    THE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SOCIETY 

OF 

SONS  OF  THE  flMERIGflN  REVOLUTION. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  January  12,  1898. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  Concord  on  Wednesday,  January  12,  1898, 
at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  President  being  absent,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Secretary,  and  Thomas  Cogswell  was 
elected  President  ^r<?  tern. 

Proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
membership,  and  the  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  society  : 

Wilham  W.  Russell,  Plymouth. 

L.  Willis  Bean,  Concord. 

John  H.  Sanborn,  Exeter. 

John  A.  Towle,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

John  E.  Gale,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Arthur  M.  Wheeler,  Arlington,  Mass. 

John  A.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Herbert  W.  Denio,  Concord. 
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The  Secretary  read  communications  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  contain- 
ing their  vote  rejecting  the  plan  of  union,  and  from 
the  Ticonderoga  Historical  Societ}^,  which  were  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Board  was  that  action  on  the 
proposed  union  be  deferred  until  the  regular  annual 
meeting  be  held  April  19. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Secretary. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1898. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  Con- 
cord on  Thursday,  March  24,  1898,  at  11  o'clock  a,  m. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
and   the   records   of  the    last   meeting  were    read    and 
approved- 
Proceeded   to   the    consideration    of   applications  for 
membership,  and  the  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  society  : 

James  A.  Wellman,  Manchester. 

Charles  H.  Bowker,  Berlin. 

Daniel  C.  Remich,  Littleton. 

George  E.  Danforth,  Nashua. 

Grant  R.  Hartshorn,  Concord. 

Louis  W.  Knowles,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  D.  James,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  R.  Hill,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  G.  Goodwin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Augustus  F.  Goodwin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Morton  Minot,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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On  motion  of  Arthur  H.  Chase  it  was  voted  that  the 
Secretary  receive  $20  for  his  services  the  current  year, 
exclusive  of  his  extra  work  in  publishing  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  following  committee  was  elected  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  society  : 

Capt.  W.  S.  Edgerly,  U.  S.  A.,  chairman. 
Josiah  Carpenter. 
William  D.  Sawyer. 
Arthur  H.  Chase. 
Seth  M.  Richards. 

On  motion  of  George  C.  Gilmore,  it  was  voted  that 
the  Governor  of  the  state,  the  Mayor  of  Concord,  the 
Governor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  President  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  the  President  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  President  of  Dartmouth  College 
be  invited  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  as 
guests  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  W.  S.  Edgerly  it  was  voted  that 
the  after-dinner  exercises  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Secretary. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  April  18,  1898. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on 
Monday,  April  18,  1898,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
and  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Capt.  W.  S.  Edgerly,  chairman,  reported  the  prog- 
ress of  the  committee  on  the  banquet  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
publication  of  the  proceedings,  submitted  the  volume 
for  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  reported  the  action 
of  the  committee  in  placing  a  price  on  the  book. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Edgerly  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  accepted  and  approved. 

Proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
membership,  and  the  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  society : 

Rufus  H.  Baker,  Concord. 

William  P.  Fiske,  Concord. 

Edward  B.  Woodworth,  Concord. 

John  S.  Meserve,  Dover. 

William  J.  Drew,  Dover. 

Clarence  M.  Edgerly,  Manchester. 

Thomas  G.  Rix,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
A  true  record,  attest. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Secretary. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  1898. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  was  held 
in  Representatives'  hall,  State  House,  Concord,  N.  H., 
on  Tuesday,  April  19,  1898,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain. 
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The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Charles  E.  Staniels  it  was  voted  that 
the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate  a  list  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  Charles  E.  Staniels,  Thomas 
Cogswell,  WilHam  W.  Bailey,  Seth  M.  Richards,  and 
Frank  W.  Rollins  as  such  committee. 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  his 
name  used  as  a  candidate  for  further  office  in  the 
society,  on  account  of  lack  of  time  to  properly  perform 
5uch  duties. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Histo- 
rian were  read  and  accepted. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ending  April  19,  1898. 

The  total  membership  of  the  society  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
•was  233. 

During  the  year  past  we  have  lost  by  death          .          .  7 

dimission            .  i 

resignation         .  i 

Total  loss 9 

Our  death  list  this  year  is  large,  and  the  loss  to  the  society  is  not 
to  be  expressed  by  numbers,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  names  of  those 
we  have  lost : 

Charles  P.  Griffin,  Danville,  January  15,  1897. 
Sidney  M.  Smith,  Claremont,  June  9,  1897. 
William  L.  Foster,  Concord,  August  13,  1897. 
Eliphalet  S.  Nutter,  Concord,  November  15,  1897. 
Josiah  C.  Eastman,  Hampstead,  November  27,  1897. 
Taylor  D.  Lakin,  Greenfield,  February  7,  1898. 
John  S.  Kidder,  Manchester,  April  6,  1898. 
Byron  G.  Clark  of  New  York  city  was  dimitted  to  the  Empire  State 
society  January  12,  1898. 

Frederick  A.  Haskell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  resigned  his  membership 
September  8,  1897. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  the  Board  of  Managers  has  admitted 
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50  new  members,  all  of  whom  have  been  approved  by  the  Registrar- 
General. 

Our  net  gain  in  membership  for  the  year  is  41,  a  most  gratifying 
number,  being  double  the  net  increase  for  the  previous  year,  and 
bringing  our  present  total  membership  up  to  274. 

The  death  of  Charles  P.  Griffin  should  have  been  announced  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Secretary,  but  as  the  fact  did  not  become  known  to- 
him  until  after  the  annual  meeting  had  been  held  and  the  report  read, 
his  death  is  necessarily  added  to  this  year's  record.  During  the  four 
years  in  which  I  have  held  the  office  of  Secretary,  only  two  deaths  of 
members  have  been  reported  to  me  officially  by  letter,  and  one  of 
these  was  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased  and  not  a  member  of  his  family. 
I  have  been  dependent  on  the  press  for  my  information  of  the  others. 
It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  this,  further  than  to  remind  members 
and  their  families  that  their  cooperation  in  this  matter  is  necessary  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  records  of  the  society. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  held  its  regular  quarterly  meetings 
throughout  the  year,  and  three  special  meetings.  One  of  these  special 
meetings,  held  November  29,  1897,  was  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  matter  of  the  union  of  the  two  societies  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  An  invitation  was  then  ex- 
tended to  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  for 
a  joint  meeting  of  boards  of  managers  to  consider  the  matter.  No 
response  was  received  from  them  until  after  their  annual  meeting  was 
held,  December  14,  when  I  received  a  notification  from  their  Secre- 
tary that  the  society  had  voted  against  the  proposed  union,  and  that 
the  joint  meeting  of  managers  would  be  unnecessary.  Nothing  further 
has  been  done. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  society  voted  to  publish  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  since  its  organization,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  volume  has  been  printed  and  is  ready 
for  distribution,  as  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  committee. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  year  was  the  first  field  day  of 
the  society,  which  was  held  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  September  8, 
1897.  The  attendance  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  day  was 
most  pleasantly  spent  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Henry  E.  Hovey. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  attended  that  the  field  day  should  be 
made  an  annual  occurrence. 

The  society  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  a  very  pleasant  and 
prosperous  year.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Otis  G.  Hammond, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ending  April  19,  1898. 


RECEIPTS. 


From  balance  from   previous  year 

$155.26 

dues  to  April,  1896 

3.00 

1897 

23.00 

1898 

157.00 

1899 

7.00 

dinner  tickets,  1897 

63.00 

admission  fees 

49.00 

certificates 

20.00 

rosettes     . 

16.55 

EXPENSES. 

For  annual  meeting  and  dinner,  1897   . 

$85.00 

field  day,  1897     . 

11.00 

volume  of  proceedings 

18.50 

dues  to  National  Society 

66.00 

services  of  Secretary 

20.00 

printing,  postage,  and  stationery 

48.35 

rosettes        .          .          .          • 

18.00 

certificates  .         .         •         • 

15.00 

express  and  incidentals 

4-57 

$493.81 


Cash  on  hand 


5286.42 
207.39 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Otis  G. 


$493.81 


Hammond, 
Secretary. 


HISTORIAN'S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ending  April  19,  1898. 

The  duties  of  the  Historian  for  the  year  ending  with  to-day  have 
not  been  exacting.  Two  points  cover  all  the  requirements  of  the 
hour,  the  field  day  of  September  8  and  memoranda  of  compatriots 
departed. 

The  field  day  was  notable  as  the  first  in  which  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and    the  Sons  of  the  Revolution    have  joined 
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together.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  appropriate  spot  than 
Portsmouth,  whose  every  nook  and  corner  is  either  actually  historic 
or  actively  suggestive.  Here  are  the  homes  of  worthies  long  since 
gone,  crown  officials  of  high  degree,  with  leaders  and  burden-bearers 
in  the  War  of  Independence ;  of  later  governors,  statesmen,  and  jur- 
ists, whose  fame  is  wider  than  our  state's  limits.  Here  their  dust 
reposes  in  waiting  for  the  resurrection  summons.  Here  ebb  and  flow 
fierce  tides,  into  which  the  huge  three-decked  frigates  of  former  days 
first  dipped  on  their  way  to  strife  and  triumph.  Here  have  gone  in 
and  out  the  white-winged  messengers  of  commerce,  bringing  hither, 
or  carrying  away,  the  things  of  use  and  comfort,  of  curiosity  and 
beauty.  Here  pass  and  repass  the  vessels  which  seek  "  The  Banks," 
and  draw  from  the  depths  grateful  additions  to  our  tables.  And  here 
rises  the  smoke  of  colliers,  bearing  the  means  by  which  wheels  are 
turned,  and  without  which  so  many  industries  would  have  no  being. 
And  in  this  classic  town  are  likewise  to  be  seen  those  newer  things, 
those  large  enterprises  which  mark  modern  thrift  and  progress,  add- 
ing by  their  contrast  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inquiring  recreation-seeker. 
Thus  there  is  more  than  one  single  line  which  attracts  the  inland  visi- 
tor from  the  newer  towns  to  our  single  seaport  city,  and  enlarges  the 
agreeable  memories  thereof  as  his  thoughts  review  the  day  of  outing. 

About  seventy-five  sons  and  daughters  of  Revolutionary  sires  and 
mothers  met  on  September  8,  and  were  received  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Hovey, 
President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  who  at  once  entered  on  his 
duties  as  pilot,  greetings  over. 

Ancient  St.  John's  church,  with  its  teeming  treasures,  was  the  first 
spot  of  visit,  and  richly  repaid  the  time  expended.  Thence  journey- 
ing to  the  navy  yard,  the  old  Constitution  was  the  vital  point  of  inter- 
est. Commodore  Remey's  hospitable  refreshments  were  added  to  his 
compatriot  welcome.  From  "the  Yard,"  the  party  repaired  to  the 
Warner  house,  and  after  an  inspection,  all  too  hasty,  took  carriages  for 
The  Wentworth,  a  veritable  seashore  palace. 

After  dinner,  the  next  places  of  pilgrimage  were  the  Governor 
Wentworth  house,  the  Governor  Langdon  house,  the  chapel  of  St, 
John's  church,  and  the  house  of  Alexander  H.  Ladd.  To  describe 
these  would  be  out  of  place,  and  require  a  volume.  At  the  chapel, 
light  refreshments  were  in  order. 

The  weather  seemed  made  expressly  for  the  day,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  party  matched  the  weather. 

The  compatriots  deceased  during  the  year  since  our  last  meeting  are 
as  follows : 
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Sidney  M.  Smith,  Claremont,  June  9,  1897. 
William  L,  Foster,  Concord,  August  13,  1897. 
Eliphalet  S.  Nutter,  Concord,  November  15,  1897. 
Josiah  C.  Eastman,  Hampstead,  November  27,  1897. 
Taylor  D.  Lakin,  Greenfield,  February  7,  1898. 
John  S.  Kidder,  Manchester,  April  6,  1898. 

In  looking  over  the  files  of  our  proceedings,  I  note  but  two  obitua- 
ries of  compatriots  deceased.  I  make  the  total  number  of  these  as 
twenty-six,  embracing  some  of  eminence  in  various  walks,  whose  lives 
should  be  briefly  sketched  as  a  matter  of  respect  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  them.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  defer  all  sketches 
until  such  time  as  the  whole  number  can  be  written  up  and  printed  in 
our  year  book. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Historian. 

Harley  B.  Roby,  for  the  Finance  Committee,  made 
an  informal  report,  which  was  accepted. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
pubHcation,  reported  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
presented  the  volume  of  proceedings  published. 

The  President  then  made  a  brief  statement  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  union  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  delegate  to  the  ad- 
journed national  convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  a  circular  in  regard  to  the  next 
national  convention. 

On  motion  of  William  W.  Bailey  it  was  vo^ed  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  field  day  be  held 
annually,  and  that  the  arrangements  be  left  to  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

George  C.  Gilmore  spoke  in  favor  of  holding  the 
next  field  day  in  Medford,  Mass. 

On  motion  of  Charles  E.  Staniels  it  was  voted  that  a 
committee  of  two  or  more  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  this  state,  and  to  formulate  a  plan,  subject  to  his 
approval,  by  which  important  data  of  the  colonial  and 
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Revolutionary  history  of  New  Hampshire  may  be 
broujiht  to  the  attention  of  the  various  teachers'  insti- 
tutes,  and  later  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of 
New  Hampshire  schools  ;  also  that  this  committee  be 
permitted,  if  it  is  deemed  desirable,  to  incur  some  small 
expense  in  the  printing  of  a  syllabus  which  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  educators  of  the  state. 

Arthur  H.  Chase  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  that  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  heartily  favor  the  co- 
operation of  all  public-spirited  citizens  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  law  to  prevent  the  defacement  of  our  national 
flag  by  attaching  any  advertisement,  printing,  or  paint- 
ing thereon,  or  using  any  pattern  or  representation 
thereof  for  private  gain. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Chase  moved,  and  it  was  voted,  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  flag  committee  of  three  members. 

The  President  appointed  Arthur  H.  Chase,  Thomas 
F,  Clifford,  and  Harley  B.  Roby  as  such  committee. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Charles  R.  Corn- 
ing, who  delivered  the  annual  address,  with  "John 
Langdon  "  as  his  subject. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN    LANGDON. 

BY    CHARLES   R.  CORNING. 

The  19th  of  April  is  a  date  of  singular  significance  in  the  calendar 
of  American  history.  It  is  also  a  day  of  peculiar  endearment  to  every 
patriot  heart.  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  announcement  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  through 
the  scowling  and  hissing  mobs  of  secession  in  Baltimore  city.  Oh, 
rich,  natal  day  of  Independence  and  Union !  How  we  of  this  genera- 
tion, almost  touching  the  dial  hands  of  another  century,  should  remem- 
ber and  honor  this  auspicious  day.  Let  us  resolve  that  the  bright  fire 
of  this  society  be  annually  kindled,  that  its  members,  the  descendants 
of  those  who  struck  the  first  blow  for  national  supremacy,  may  com- 
mingle with  those  who,  eighty-six  years  later,  struck  the  last  blow  that 
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made  this  nation  one  and  indivisible.  Here  let  us  renew  our  oaths  of 
perpetual  allegiance  to  the  welfare  of  our  country ;  here  let  us  try  our- 
selves by  the  lofty  standard  of  the  fathers,  and  be  inspired  by  their 
revered  meiViory. 

Wednesday,  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  no  surprise  to  the  Sons 
of  Liberty.  The  storm  had  long  been  growing  dark  and  the  air  was 
full  of  electricity;  only  the  final  spark  needed  to  be  touched.  For 
ten  years  the  possibility  of  war  had  been  felt  by  the  leaders.  For  two 
years,  at  least,  its  probability  had  been  realized  by  the  people.  For  a 
month  its  certainty  was  recognized  by  friend  and  foe.  General  Gage 
was  a  tried  soldier  who  knew  the  temper  and  the  fibre  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, for  he  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Washington  at  Braddock's 
defeat  twenty  years  before;  he  saw  the  situation  and  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Sam  Adams,  more  radical  than  the  Revolution 
itself,  and  John  Hancock,  the  man  of  station  and  wealth,  spoke  the 
loudest.  The  orders  were  given,  and  the  red  coats,  embarking  at  the 
foot  of  Boston  common,  were  silently  rowed  across  the  Charles  to  the 
Cambridge  shore,  whence  they  began  their  early  morning  march. 
And  so,  in  characters  of  blood,  was  written  the  birth  of  American 
independence.  But  you  know  the  whole  thrilling  story  of  the  minute 
men  and  the  battle  at  the  bridge,  and  of  the  harassed  retreat  of  the 
king's  vanquished  army  back  to  the  patriot  capital. 

April  1 9  was  but  the  culmination  of  the  dissent  and  resistance  that 
the  clear  thinkers  of  England  had  long  foreseen.  Less  than  a  month 
earlier  Burke  had  made  his  great  speech  on  conciliation,  and  with 
prophetic  words  pictured  the  attitude  of  the  Americans. 

"Another  circumstance  in  our  colonies,"  said  he,  "which  con- 
tributes no  mean  part  towards  the  growth  and  effect  of  this  intractable 
spirit  is  their  education.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world 
is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who 
read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavor  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that 
science.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no 
branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many 
books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  I  hear  that 
they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in 
America  as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks  out  this  disposition 
very  particularly  in  a  letter  on  your  table.  He  states  that  all  the 
people  in  his  government  are  lawyers  or  smattered  in  law, — and  that 
in  Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful  chicane,  wholly  to 
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evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penal  constitutions.  This 
study  renders  men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack, 
ready  in  debate,  full  of  resources.  In  other  countries,  the  people, 
more  simple  and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in 
government  only  by  an  actual  grievance ;  here  they  anticipate  the  evil, 
and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the 
principle.  They  augur  misgovernment  at  a  distance  and  snuff  the 
approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze." 

The  eloquent  lips  of  the  Irish  orator  uttered  the  cardinal  note  of 
the  Whig  party  of  England,  the  party  of  constitutional  prerogative. 
So  spoke  imperious  Chatham  and  Barr^,  and  later,  Richmond  and 
Rockingham.  It  was  the  golden  prelude  to  another  chapter  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  freedom.  The  Revolution  was  but  an  emphatic  development 
in  the  evolution  of  man's  individuality.  It  was  bound  to  come ; 
peaceably  if  possible,  violently  if  it  must ;  for  the  seed  whence  it 
sprang  had  been  sown  at  Runnymede. 

It  was  a  long  and  disheartening  succession  of  centuries  from 
Runnymede  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  and  more  than  once 
the  light  of  liberty  was  recognized  solely  by  its  fitful  shadows.  But, 
in  God's  providence,  the  precious  .spark  was  preserved.  It  survived 
the  tortures  of  monarchs  and  the  decay  of  ages,  until  it  gleamed  in  the 
glad  wilderness  of  the  new  world.  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  are  the  white  marks  showing  the  way  from  Runny- 
mede and  Naseby  to  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettysburg.  They  are  the 
splendid  sunbursts  over  a  larger  and  holier  freedom. 

The  prerevolutionary  annals  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  but  the 
advancing  steps  in  the  development  of  the  greater  history  of  govern- 
ments and  its  relations  to  the  people.  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion was  an  incident,  not  cumulative  but  suggestive.  The  tea  tax, 
the  disciplinary  Boston  Port  bill,  were,  as  we  look  upon  them  now, 
the  benignant  signs  of  a  new  evolution  of  civic  progress.  Sam 
Adams  interpreted  them  with  a  clearer  vision  than  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Each  ministerial  aggression  was  to  him  a  corner-stone  of  the 
new  edifice.  He  saw  nothing  to  regret  in  the  commotion  of  the  hour, 
for  to  him  revolution  was  purely  the  result  of  two  stupendous  factors, 
namely,  dissatisfaction  with  existing  ideas,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  practices.  Selfishness  was  the  ruling  passion  in  the  British 
cabinet.  George  the  Third,  remembering  the  words  of  his  mother, 
determined  to  be  king.  The  Board  of  Trade  made  the  American 
Revolution  possible.  No  one  set  of  men,  no  particular  ministry,  no 
specific  act  or  resolve,  not  Townsend  nor  North,  occasioned  the  war. 
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It  was  the  baleful  spirit  of  commerce  that  insisted  on  governing 
a  people  by  the  rules  and  customs  decreed  by  parliamentary  ignorance. 
And,  therefore,  in  spite  of  bribes  and  official  fawning,  England  found 
the  colonies  as  one.  Do  what  she  would,  the  colonies  were  as  resolute 
in  1 768  as  they  were  in  1 775 .  "  We  should  stand  upon  the  broad  com- 
mon ground  of  those  natural  rights  that  we  all  feel  and  know  as  men 
and  descendants  of  Englishmen.  I  wish  the  charters  may  not  ensnare 
us  at  last,  by  drawing  different  colonies  to  act  differently  in  this  great 
cause.  Whenever  that  is  the  case,  all  will  be  over  with  the  whole. 
There  ought  to  be  no  New  England  man,  no  New  Yorker,  known  on 
the  continent;  but  all  of  us  Americans.'"  Thus  spoke  the  patriotic 
Christopher  Gadsden  of  South  Carolina. 

The  British  ministry  would  not  believe  that  acts  directed  against 
Massachusetts  would  be  resented  in  Virginia.  Common  cause  was  a 
truth  rejected  utterly  in  the  councils  of  the  king.  When  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  annulled  and  the  Boston  Port  bill  enacted 
in  retaliation  for  the  tea  party,  Washington  exclaimed,  "I  will  raise 
one  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  my  own  expense,  and  march 
myself  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of  Boston."  When  compensation 
for  the  drenched  tea  was  bruited  Gadsden  cried  out,  "  Don't  pay  for 
an  ounce  of  the  damned  tea."  But  still  the  ministry,  stolid  in  its 
conceit,  kept  on  playing  with  the  sacred  fire.  As  the  time  for  action 
drew  near,  the  altars  of  Liberty,  dotting  the  coast  from  the  St.  Croix  to 
the  Savannah,  burst  into  steadier  flame  and  arched  the  western  horizon 
with  a  glow  never  before  seen  by  man.  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  acting  as  one.  The  rice  planter  of 
the  South  and  the  farmer  on  the  New  England  hills  made  a  common 
cause,  and  the  grand  march  toward  independence  had  begun.  The 
committees  of  correspondence  were  enriching  the  literature  of  human 
liberty,  while  the  great  heart  of  the  colonies  beat  responsive  to  the 
duties  of  the  hour.  Royal  authority  was  waning,  and  the  government 
of  the  people  waxed  stronger  as  the  crisis  drew  near.  Dear  old  New 
Hampshire  and  her  patriot  sons,  empty  of  purse  but  resolute  of  soul, 
hesitated  never  a  moment  at  the  grave  parting  of  the  ways.  From  her 
only  seaport  she  too  had  sent  away  the  tea  ships,  and  her  people 
cried  Amen. 

And  with  what  orderly  steps  the  men  of  the  Revolution  approached 
the  crisis  !  Violence  was  foreign  to  their  natures,  passion  played  a 
minor  part,  while  hatred  of  the  mother  country  was  far  from  their 
hearts.  And  yet  the  whole  land  was  in  arms,  but  laws  were  not 
silent.     Then  grievances  were    real,  and  forms    of  dissent  were  ex- 
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pressed  in  phrase  so  simple  that  every  man,  be  he  high  or  low, 
lettered  or  ignorant,  comprehended  the  questions  of  the  time  and 
understood  the  remedy.  As  yet  no  sectional  jealousies  cast  their 
dark  shadows ;  liberty  in  all  its  purity  was  the  ideal,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  temple  was  the  one  solemn  purpose  in  all  the  thirteen 
colonies.  The  men  of  America  had  given  deep  thought  to  this 
question.  The  head  and  the  heart  had  gone  over  every  argument 
again  and  again ;  nothing  was  left  to  chance.  The  people  had  been 
educated  to  meet  the  trials  of  such  a  time,  and  their  leaders  took 
care  to  preserve  personal  liberty  and  property  so  as  not  to  bring 
reproach  on  the  sacredness  of  their  cause. 

In  New  Hampshire  resistance  to  unjust  laws  was  an  early  plant, 
and  the  men  of  1774  were  repeating  in  the  same  theater  the  scenes 
of  1684.  The  names  of  the  actors  were  changed  but  the  play 
was  strikingly  similar.  When  Edward  Randolph  came  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1680,  bearing  the  royal  commission  as  collector  of  the 
king's  revenue,  and  began  laying  unlawful  taxes  on  the  commerce 
of  the  town,  old  President  Cutts  stood  across  his  path  and  bade 
him  stop.  Then  came  Cranfield,  the  new  governor,  bent  on  usurpa- 
tion, who  kept  adjourning  the  little  assembly,  hoping  at  last  to  con- 
vene one  subservient  to  his  wishes ;  but  he  misjudged  the  New 
Hampshire  colonists,  and  in  his  vexation  wrote  to  the  royal  sec- 
retary of  state  that  "  the  people  are  of  such  mutinous  disposition 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  let  them  convene."  Then  he  took  to  governing 
autocratically  by  imposing  taxes  in  defiance  of  provincial  law,  and 
in  a  moment  the  scattered  farmers  were  one  in  the  common  defense. 
Some  of  his  sheriffs  retreated  before  the  clubs  of  the  outraged  cit- 
izens, while  others,  attempting  to  enter  the  houses  to  serve  their 
master's  writs,  were  routed  by  the  women  pouring  scalding  water 
on  their  heads.  The  military  was  called  out  but  not  a  soldier 
appeared,  and  the  first  fight  for  personal  liberty  was  fought  and 
won  on  New  Hampshire  soil.  With  the  mothers'  songs  of  those 
days  ringing  in  their  ears,  what  could  be  expected  from  the  men  and 
women  of  New  Hampshire  one  hundred  years  later?  As  Randolph 
and  Cranfield  found  their  Cutts  and  their  Moody,  so  Wentworth 
found  his  Weare  and  his  Langdon.  With  regular  and  orderly  steps 
our  ancestors  marched  to  the  music  of  the  Revolution,  and  when 
the  day  for  action  arrived  swift  messengers  spurring  over  the  land 
found  preparation  everywhere,  so  thorough  had  been  the  work  of  the 
different  committees  of  correspondence. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  air  was  surcharo^ed  with  the  one  common 
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thought  of  the  epoch.  The  expressions  of  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses  found  instant  response  in  the  New  Hampshire  assembly. 
In  May,  1773,  our  assembly  voted  to  instruct  its  committee  to  reply 
to  the  letter  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  and  a  little  later 
appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker  Wentworth,  not  Governor 
John,  in  addressing  the  Virginia  house,  wrote  in  nervous  phrase, 
saying  that  in  every  constitutional  plan  for  securing  the  rights  of 
British  America  and  removing  the  present  infringements  thereon, 
"our  sister  colonies  may  rely  that  we  sincerely  join,  having  no  work 
for  ourselves  of  an  exclusive  nature  in  those  matters,  ever  looking 
on  the  whole  as  embarked  in  the  same  common  bottom." 

Events  moved  fast  and  the  separation  grew  wider,  so  in  February, 
1774,  we  find  the  speaker  of  our  New  Hampshire  assembly  now 
addressing  the  Massachusetts  house.  "By  the  best  intelligence  we 
can  obtain,  it  appears  that  the  British  ministry  are  resolved  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  fully,  to  enslave  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
in  America  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  if  by  any  means 
they  can  effect  it,  which  much  concerns  the  Americans  to  withstand 
and  prevent.  The  proposed  method  of  union  in  all  the  colonies 
hath  ever  appeared  to  us  since  the  first  recommendation  thereof, 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  ,  .  .  You  may,  therefore,  depend 
on  the  ready  concurrence  of  this  House  with  the  measures  tho't 
necessary  to  be  pursued  by  the  other  colonies  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty.  .  .  .  Be  assured  also  of  our  assistance  (small  as  it  may 
be)  by  contributing  all  in  our  power  to  promote  a  general  union  thro' 
the  colonies,  which  we  hope  will  be  so  strongly  cemented  as  not  to 
be  easily  dissolved." 

We  can  almost  see  and  hear  the  growth  of  the  plant  liberty,  and 
why  not,  when  its  roots  were  nourished  with  sentiments  so  rich  and 
patriotic?  It  was  at  this  session  of  the  assembly  that  we  come  to 
understand  the  exact  temper  of  the  time  by  means  of  a  scene  enacted 
within  the  walls  of  the  representatives'  room.  The  assembly  had 
appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence  in  flat  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  royal  governor,  who,  distressed  at  their  action,  promptly 
adjourned  the  body;  but  finding  this  measure  wholly  useless,  he  dis- 
solved the  recalcitrant  body  thinking  the  members  would  disperse. 
But  not  so.  A  committee  called  the  members  to  meet  in  the  royal 
assembly  chamber,  and  while  they  were  deliberating,  in  walked 
Governor  Wentworth  and  his  council,  attended  by  John  Parker, 
sheriff  of  Rockingham.     The  members  all   rose  at  the  vice-regal  pres- 
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ence,  and  with  decorous  calmness  listened  to  a  proclamation  direct- 
ing them  to  disperse  and  to  keep  the  king's  peace.  The  governor  and 
his  party  then  retired,  while  the  members  resumed  their  seats  and 
discussed  the  situation. 

The  crisis  had  indeed  arrived  and  instant  action  was  imperative. 
Hesitation  or  weakness  would  be  fatal.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  had  received  the  king's  commands  to  be  gone  or  suffer  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  To  each  patriot  heart  came  the  momentous 
question,  Shall  it  be  forward  or  shall  it  be  tide  waiting  until  the  other 
colonies  be  heard  from?  There  was  no  passion,  no  outburst  of  defi- 
ance.    With  splendid  courage  they  made  straight  for  revolution. 

They  departed  from  the  king's  government  house  forever,  and, 
quickly  reassembling  under  the  friendly  roof  of  a  patriot  citizen  of 
Portsmouth,  voted  forthwith  to  request  all  the  towns  in  the  province 
to  send  deputies  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Exeter,  which  should 
elect  delegates  to  a  general  congress  of  the  colonies.  They  also  voted 
to  raise  so  much  money,  and,  in  fitting  conclusion,  they  recommended 
a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer.  The  Revolution  had  surely  begun. 
The  summer  of  1774  passed  into  autumn  and  autumn  was  lost  in 
winter,  and  there  was  no  change  in  public  affairs.  Wavering  opinion 
and  scattered  sentiment  had  gradually  been  drawn  to  a  common 
center  and  become  hardened.  To  the  people  the  question  was  clear. 
Either  their  delegates  at  Exeter  were  wrong  and  the  governor  at 
Portsmouth  right,  or  the  reverse  was  true.  Long  before  winter  set 
in  Governor  Wentworth  became  convinced  that  the  union  of  the  col- 
onies would  not  be  lost  in  New  Hampshire,  and  he  so  wrote  to  the 
ministers.  Kindly  by  nature,  in  love  with  his  birthplace  and  friendly 
to  her  citizens,  the  governor  found  his  position  perplexing,  but  he  so 
managed  to  do  his  duty  as  not  to  offend  the  patriots.  In  the  presence 
of  the  new  authority,  the  government  of  the  people,  he  never  quailed, 
nor  did  he  asperse  that  authority  in  angry  remonstrance.  He  tried 
to  remain  the  king's  servant  and  the  people's  friend,  but  mere  popu- 
larity did  not  pass  current  among  the  resolute,  God-fearing  men  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  Wentworth,  one  of  the 
sweetest  characters  in  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  was  soon  driven  from 
his  native  land  though  loving  New  Hampshire  to  the  very  last. 

Exciting  events  came  in  quick  succession.  In  September  the  ship 
Fox  sailed  into  Portsmouth  harbor  laden  with  tea,  and  the  people 
assembled  and  declared  that  the  cargo  should  not  be  landed.  Win- 
dows were  broken  and  the  magistrates  were  summoned,  but  the  tea 
was  vanquished,  and  the    Fox  spread    her   canvas    for    Halifax.     In. 
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November  General  Gage  wanted  barracks  for  his  soldiers,  but  the 
carpenters  of  Boston  refused  to  measure  a  plank  or  drive  a  nail, 
whereupon  Gage  requested  his  friend,  the  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  send  to  him  the  much-needed  workmen.  The  agent  through 
whom  this  business  was  done  was  summoned  before  the  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  in  Rochester,  and  on  his  bended  knee  solemnly- 
acknowledged  his  error,  and  as  solemnly  promised  never  again  to 
assist  the  king's  cause.  Another  month  brings  the  people  in  open 
conflict  with  the  king,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law  marks  them 
as  traitors  doomed  for  the  scaffold. 

It  is  now  the  13th  of  December,  1774,  and  the  short  winter  day  in 
Portsmouth  nears  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  over  the  Boston  high- 
way gallops  a  strange  horseman.  Few  see  him  and  no  one  recognizes 
him.  But  it  is  the  Mercury  of  the  Revolution,  Paul  Revere.  Dashing 
through  the  silent  streets  he  draws  rein  before  the  house  of  Samuel 
Cutts,  and  disappears  within  its  hospitable  doors.  He  brings  des- 
patches telling  of  the  royal  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  powder.  This  is  important,  and  Mr.  Cutts  instantly  summons  the 
committee  of  correspondence  to  meet  at  his  house.  One  by  one 
they  arrive  and  the  news  is  discussed.  Among  Revere's  despatches 
is  one  announcing  the  intention  of  Gage  to  send  a  frigate  to  Portsmouth 
to  guard  the  harbor  and  its  forts.  This  means  coercion.  The  com- 
mittee-men take  instant  resolution  and  disappear  in  the  darkness.  The 
morning  brings  an  unwonted  commotion.  Little  groups  are  chatting 
at  the  street  corners.  The  stores  are  now  audience  halls.  Women 
talk  across  the  garden  fences.  Even  children  on  their  way  to  school 
pause  and  look  interested.  "What  means  this  activity?"  asks  the  gov- 
ernor, as  he  peers  from  his  parlor  windows,  and  he  wonders  what 
brings  John  Sullivan  to  town,  and  why  he  and  John  Langdon  shake 
hands  and  smile  and  direct  their  steps  toward  the  Portsmouth 
parade.  Before  another  day  ends  its  course  the  governor's  curiosity 
had  given  away  to  vice-royal  indignation,  for  never  before  had  so 
gross  an  outrage  been  visited  upon  the  king.  In  broad  daylight  a  mob 
of  rebels  had  actually  marched  down  to  a  king's  fort  and  captured  its 
garrison  and  taken  away  its  munitions  of  war.  Captain  Cochraa 
and  his  guard  had  been  made  to  surrender  at  the  muzzles  of  hostile 
muskets,  the  fort  had  been  looted,  and  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder 
carried  away  by  the  rebels.  Yes,  New  Hampshire  had  committed 
the  first  overt  act  in  the  Revolution,  and  Castle  William  and  Mary- 
was  the  Fort  Sumter  of  another  embattled  age.  John  Sullivan  and 
John  Langdon,  with  a  band  of  resolute  patriots,  on  that  crisp 
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December  day,  did  more  than  seize  a  stronghold  of  the  king  ;  they 
blazed  the  way  to  independence  and  constitutional  liberty.  Oh,  what 
a  deed  was  that !  And  yet  we  almost  forget  it  in  the  greater  events 
"that  followed.  It  was  not  the  crazy  deed  of  a  mob,  not  the  wild  delir- 
ium of  the  hour,  but  the  solemn  blow  of  warning  announcing  to  kings 
thenceforth  that  the  rights  of  a  people  are  dearer  and  holier  than  the 
prerogative  of  a  monarcli. 

And  on  that  winter  day  we  recognize  the  meaning  of  the  maxim  that 
men  do  not  make  the  times,  but  that  times  make  the  men ;  for  John 
Langdon,  in  the  full  flush  of  manhood,  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
new  edifice,  and  dedicated  himself  to  liberty  and  his  country's  cause. 
The  Langdon  family,  though  of  sterling  worth  and  long  resident  in 
Portsmouth,  was  not  counted  among  the  aristocracy  which  assembled 
at  the  vice-regal  court  and  partook  of  governmental  favors.  The 
Langdon  men  were  tillers  of  the  soil  and  toilers  of  the  sea,  and  had 
been  known  for  generations  as  men  of  capacity  and  resource.  The 
family  name  appeared  on  the  public  records  of  the  province  and  of  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  name  went  as  chaplain  when  Pepperell  led  his 
host  to  Louisbourg  in  1745  ;  and  we  see  him  again  as  president  of 
Harvard,  offering  up  his  fervent  prayers  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  John  Langdon,  the  most  illustrious  to  bear  the 
name,  was  born  in  Portsmouth  June  26,  1741,  and  was  one  of 
six  children,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons,  and  was  of  the  sixth 
generation  of  pure  English  yeoman  stock  born  in  America.  Like 
many  of  the  youth  of  that  day,  he  was  sent  to  the  celebrated  school 
kept  by  Major  Samuel  Hale,  where  he  acquired  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  book  learning  sufficient  for  his  needs.  He  was  not  a  student,  yet 
he  learned  readily  and  kept  what  he  had  learned.  He  was  given  to 
play,  but  his  observation  was  keen  and  his  memory  unusually  tena- 
cious. From  the  school-room  he  passed  into  the  business  house  of 
Daniel  Rindge,  a  prominent  merchant  of  the  period,  and  later  went  to 
sea  as  supercargo.  He  followed  seafaring  life  with  apparent  pleasure, 
for  it  carried  him  to  strange  ports  and  introduced  him  to  men  and 
•customs,  and  unconsciously  equipped  him  for  that  success  in  public 
station  which  he  subsequently  attained.  Alert,  vigorous,  and  ambi- 
tious, the  momentous  issues  beginning  with  the  Stamp  Act  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  nature,  and  he  followed  the  movements  of  the 
time  with  ever  increasing  interest  and  concern.  Born  a  provincial, 
with  the  blood  of  six  generations  of  free  American  citizenship  coursing 
i  n  his  veins,  the  cause  of  his  country  was  his  own,  and  he  made  ready 
to  advocate  it  and  to  fight  for  it  even  from  the  beginning.     Search  as 
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■one  may,  one  will  not  find  in  all  the  roll  of  Revolutionary  times  a 
man  more  typical  of  the  common  cause  than  John  Langdon.  Such 
men  were  the  God-sent  balances  to  sustain  and  to  regulate  the  new 
nation  in  the  hours  of  darkness  and  danger.  They  represented  the 
faith  that  found  expression  in  the  constitution.  It  was  they,  above  all 
others,  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  infant  people,  and  it  is 
their  spirit  that  has  sustained  and  will  sustain  our  nation  in  its  mo- 
ments of  direst  need.  Resolute,  self-poised,  and  just,  prepared  for 
personal  sacrifice  and  poverty,  they  hewed  to  the  line  of  right,  let  the 
■chips  fly  where  they  would.  Versed  in  the  theories  of  state  craft  and 
practised  in  the  science  of  popular  government,  men  of  the  Langdon 
■class  saw  clearly  the  results  to  be  achieved,  and,  like  the  master 
builders  that  they  were,  they  took  the  precaution  not  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  the  fabric  which  they  had  determined  to  remodel,  for 
they  knew  it  had  to  be  inhabited  during  the  reconstruction  and  ever 
after.  The  king''s  government  had  been  withstood,  invasion  was  im- 
minent, yet  that  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  people  to  show  reverence 
for  the  law  and  to  command  obedience  to  its  ministers. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Exeter  convention  was  an  address  to  the 
people,  and  among  its  recommendations  was  this:  "That  you  dis- 
countenance and  discourage  all  trespasses  and  injuries  against  indi- 
viduals and  their  property,  and  all  disorders  of  every  kind ;  and 
that  you  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  among  yourselves  ;  that  you 
yield  due  obedience  to  the  magistrates  within  the  government  and 
carefully  endeavor  to  support  the  laws  thereof."  It  was  the  love  of 
order  and  respect  for  law  as  personified  by  John  Langdon  that  gave  to 
the  Revolution  a  moral  force  that  kept  expanding  until  it  touched 
every  throne  in  Europe.  The  leaders  of  our  Revolution  were  sober 
men,  of  elegant  habits,  not  carried  away  by  the  high-flown  tendencies 
of  their  French  imitators,  nor  inflated  with  false  conceptions  of  power 
and  liberty.  They  saw  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed,  and  they  strove 
mightily  to  hit  the  bulFs-eye.  Now  came  the  year  1775  with  its 
wealth  of  storied  annals.  In  New  Hampshire  we  find  the  people  fully 
alive  to  the  changing  conditions,  and  yet  no  violence  had  been  done 
nor  any  indignity  offered  to  the  royal  governor.  Langdon  was  full  of 
energy  and  fast  becoming  a  leader  in  the  popular  party.  In  March, 
1775,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  what  proved  to  be  the  last  royal  assembly 
ever  held  in  New  Hampshire.  Among  the  members  gathered  in  the  old 
assembly  house  Langdon  found  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
province,  and  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that    only  twelve    miles 
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away,  at  Exeter,  was  another  assembly  calling  itself  the  second  pro- 
vincial congress  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-five  delegates 
drawn  from  nearly  every  town  in  New  Hampshire,  and  comprising  the 
leading  men  of  every  community.  In  the  Portsmouth  assembly  we 
find  John  Wentworth  of  Somersworth  the  speaker,  Jacob  Sheafe  and 
Woodbury  Langdon  of  Portsmouth,  Meshech  Weare,  Nathaniel  Fol- 
som,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Clement  March,  Ebenezer  Thompson,  and 
lastly  John  Fenton,  that  stout  and  unyielding  Royalist,  over  whose 
membership  the  assembly  finally  split,  only  to  range  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  people  as  against  the  king. 

But  a  full  month  before  this  last  royal  legislature  met,  the  glorious 
morning  that  Sam  Adams  welcomed  had  immortalized  Lexington  and 
the  old  North  bridge  at  Concord,  and  had  set  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
toward  war.  In  the  arching  skies  of  that  19th  day  of  April,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  years  ago,  patriot  eyes  instinctively  saw  the  re- 
flection of  patriot  blood,  and  in  imagination  heard  that  famous  shot  of 
the  Concord  farmers.  The  news  of  what  had  taken  place  flashed  over 
the  land  as  if  sent  by  Divine  agency,  and  long  before  Massachusetts 
called  in  official  voice  for  aid  New  Hampshire  was  prepared  and  already 
marching  toward  Boston.  At  every  ferry  over  the  Merrimack  were 
crowds  of  armed  men,  and  every  meeting-house  green  was  a  rallying 
place.  The  men  of  Nottingham  and  Epsom,  led  by  Cilley  and  Dear- 
born, were  on  the  way  in  less  than  twenty  hours  from  Pitcairn's  com- 
mand to  disperse,  and  they  stacked  arms  on  Cambridge  common  ere 
sunrise  on  the  twenty-first. 

John  Stark,  aglow  with  patriotic  fire,  quit  his  vocation  of  peace, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  galloped  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke,  crying 
as  he  sped  on  his  way  for  volunteers  to  follow.  Wild  and  turbulent, 
the  very  impersonation  of  the  storm,  born  to  command,  impatient 
of  restraint,  bursting  with  energy.  Stark  reached  the  scene  of  war 
with  full  three  hundred  men,  and  on  the  23d,  one  day  later,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  muster  under  his  banner  more  than  two  thou- 
sand sons  of  New  Hampshire.  And  in  sight  and  sound  of  scenes  like 
these  Governor  Wentworth,  on  the  4th  of  May,  convened  the  last 
assembly.  Hoping  to  the  end  that  war  might  be  averted,  trying  com- 
promise and  conciliation  all  to  no  purpose,  the  governor  adjourned  the 
house  to  June  and  anxiously  awaited  the  outcome.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Exeter  congress  advised  the  Portsmouth  assembly  as  to  its  con- 
duct and  duties.  Fenton  was  forcibly  expelled,  and  then  seized  and 
sent  to  Exeter  under  guard.  The  governor  made  prompt  remon- 
strance. The  recalcitrant  assembly  was  firm,  and  in  punishment  for 
its  defiance  was  again  and  again  adjourned. 
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Popular  and  tactful — in  truth,  a  lovable  man — Governor  Went- 
-worth  stood  almost  alone  and  beheld  the  mighty  wave  of  revolution 
roll  over  his  native  land.  He  had  done  all  he  could  do,  and,  content- 
ing himself  with  another  proclamation,  withdrew  from  the  capital  and 
found  refuge  on  His  Majesty's  frigate  Scardorough,  then  swinging  in 
the  harbor  off  the  dishonored  walls  of  Castle  William  and  Mary. 
Thus,  without  violence  or  bloodshed,  was  the  Revolution  accomplished 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  sceptre  of  sovereignty  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Langdon  now  changed  from  the  local  to  the  continental  service,  for 
the  Exeter  convention,  early  in  1775,  had  chosen  him  and  John  Sulli- 
van as  delegates  to  the  second  continental  congress,  about  to  sit  in 
Philadelphia.  The  journey  from  New  Hampshire  to  Philadelphia  was 
in  those  days  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  in  point  of  time  was 
longer  and  more  difficult  than  a  voyage  to  Japan  would  be  in  our  day. 
But  the  delegates  pressed  on,  welcomed  by  strangers  at  every  stage,  and 
refreshed  on  all  sides  by  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In 
that  second  congress  was  gathered  a  remarkable  set  of  men,  whose 
€qual  was  never  before  assembled  in  any  parliament  house.  First 
•of  all  was  Washington,  then  Franklin,  the  two  Adamses,  Jay  and 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Rutledge,  Chase,  Roger  Sherman,  Silas 
Deane,  James  Wilson,  and  others  who  subsequently  served  the 
republic,  while  presiding  in  grave  and  stately  dignity  sat  John  Han- 
cock. 

No  sooner  were  the  sessions  begun  than  the  differences  of  opinion 
became  marked.  Jealousies  had  not  as  yet  poisoned  the  congress 
but  suspicions  were  d^ep  and  prevalent.  Up  to  this  period  the  idea 
of  separation  from  Great  Britain  had  but  slight  lodgment  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  the  delegates  gradually  ranged  themselves  into  radicals 
and  reconcilers.  Assuming  that  Langdon  followed  the  current  feeling 
of  New  Hampshire,  we  may  conclude  that,  so  far  as  he  took  sides  at 
all,  he  inclined  himself  rather  to  the  followers  of  Dickinson  than  to 
those  of  Samuel  Adams.  But  events  of  a  martial  kind  soon  changed 
the  deliberations  and  shut  the  gate  to  reconciliation. 

Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought,  yet  congress  was  ignorant  of  it,  but 
by  some  miraculous  divination  congress  foresaw  the  inevitable,  and 
had  created  Washington  commander-in-chief  almost  on  that  very  17th 
of  June.  On  May  23,  1775,  ^^e  Exeter  convention,  in  addressing 
the  continental  congress  used  these  significant  words  : 

"  Although  we  ardently  wish  that,  if  possible,  a  connection  may  yet 
i)e  preserved  between  Great   Britain  and  these  colonies,  founded  on 
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the  invincible  principles  of  justice  and  the  general  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  yet  we  are  entirely  disposed  to  respect,  and  will- 
ing to  submit  to  any  plan  of  further  uniting  the  colonies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  common  security  and  defense." 

On  May  31st  our  convention  voted  to  raise  two  thousand  men,  but 
so  slow  was  mail  communication  that  Langdon  and  Sullivan  knew 
nothing  of  the  change  in  public  opinion,  and,  fearing  that  a  spirit  of 
compromise  might  find  favor  among  the  men  of  Exeter,  they  despatched 
a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  dated  the  22d  of  May,  containing  some 
strong  advice.     Among  other  items  is  this  : 

"  We  are  sorry,  Gentlemen,  that  Honor  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
you  the  least  information  respecting  our  proceedings ;  we  can  only 
say  that  all  the  colonies  are  firmly  united  and  are  preparing  for  the 
worst.  We  hope  that  you  will  in  Imitation  of  the  other  colonies 
proceed  to  choose  your  officers  and  establish  your  militia  upon 
the  new  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  every  colony  upon  the 
continent. 

"P.  S.  We  earnestly  entreat  you  to  prevent  our  general  court  from 
making  an  application  to  Great  Britain  for  Redress  of  Grievances,  as 
that  would  draw  the  resentment  of  all  America  upon  our  Province,  it 
being  agreed  that  no  one  shall  make  terms  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  whole." 

But  no  sooner  had  news  of  Bunker  Hill  reached  Philadelphia 
than  Sullivan  started  for  New  Hampshire,  being  unable  to  spend 
his  precious  time  in  debate  when  war  was  raging  almost  in  sight 
of  his  own  home;  so  Langdon  was  left  in  full  charge  of  New  Hamp- 
shire affairs. 

Summer  was  yielding  to  autumn  ;  the  colonies  were  in  arms ;  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought;  Washington  had  been  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  continental  army,  and  that  army,  near  thirty  thousand  in 
number,  lay  encamped  around  beleaguered  Boston.  Every  incoming 
ship  bore  intelligence  of  invading  armies  and  of  fleets  fit  to  stifle  the 
foreign  communications  of  the  struggling  people.  Money  was  becom- 
ing dangerously  scarce,  and  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  very  life  blood  of 
self-respecting  society,  brought  novel  and  perplexing  questions  to  the 
surface.  New  Hampshire  was  now  free  from  every  touch  of  royalty. 
The  governor  had  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  his  Tory  council  was  dispersed 
or  locked  in  patriot  jails,  the  regular  assembly  stood  adjourned  for- 
ever, and  Portsmouth  was  no  longer  the  capital.  In  a  strict  sense  the 
province  had  no  government  and  existed  only  by  sufferance.  All  the 
elements  of  sovereignty  were  at  hand  but  uninvoked.     They  were  of 
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no  more  account  than  gold  hidden  in  the  earth.  The  Exeter  assem- 
bly recognized  this  but  hesitated  to  apply  the  remedy.  Strangely  in 
contrast  with  every  other  political  upheaval,  levelers  and  nihilists 
found  no  chance  to  ply  their  trades.  Everything  was  submitted  to 
the  test  of  sound  sense,  and  reason  held  the  sword  and  the  purse 
strings. 

As  yet  our  fathers  were  without  a  government,  a  name,  or  a  flag, 
and  under  the  laws  of  nations,  had  this  happened  on  the  high  sea, 
Weare  and  Thornton  and  all  the  others  would  have  been  classed  as 
pirates.  Painting  out  the  face  of  George  the  Third  on  tavern  signs 
and  painting  in  George  Washington's,  or  changing  King  street  to 
Congress  street  were  but  the  humors  of  revolution  and  not  funda- 
mental principles  of  government.  Fortunately  for  us  our  ancestors 
made  the  Revolution  a  business,  not  a  pastime,  and,  although  unskilled 
in  detail  and  wanting  good  models,  they  instinctively  recognized  the 
source  of  all  political  power,  and  turned  to  the  whole  people.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Exeter  government  was  the  result  of  the  suggest- 
tion  made  by  the  regularly  convened  Portsmouth  assembly,  and  that 
its  mission  was  to  protect  the  province  and  guard  it  from  the  perils 
of  the  hour.  But  now  arose  the  great  question  of  civil  government 
and  the  relations  of  the  people  to  the  autonomy  of  the  state,  and  the 
men  at  Exeter  moved  cautiously. 

In  October,  1775,  Langdon  wrote  to  the  convention  and  suggested 
that  it  petition  congress  for  permission  to  erect  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  New  Hampshire  fell  the  honor  of  having  a  constitution 
six  months  before  any  other  state.  The  continental  congress  received 
the  petition  with  favor,  and,  in  the  expressive  words  of  Langdon  and 
Bartlett  written  from  Philadelphia  in  November,  the  petition  gave 
occasion  for  stirring  debate.  Congress  granted  the  request,  recom- 
mending such  a  form  of  government  as  should  be  consistent  with  a 
free  representation  of  the  people, — "in  short,  such  a  government  as 
shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Province."  "  The  argument  on  this 
matter,"  write  the  delegates  (being  the  first  of  the  kind),  "was  truly 
Ciceronial ;  the  eminent  speakers  did  honor  to  themselves  and  the 
continent  and  the  measure  was  carried  by  a  large  majority."  This 
was  the  first  step  taken  by  congress  to  erect  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  its  momentous  character  was  recognized  from  the  first,  but 
the  influence  of  Langdon  and  Bartlett  prevailed,  and  the  experiment  of 
making  the  first  organic  constitution  was  confided  to  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire.  "We  think,"  continues  the  letter,  "we  can  say 
without  any  boasting  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  this  matter,  by 
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paying  constant  attention,  for  a  long  time,  not  only  in  the  house,  but 
in  private  conversation  with  members,  to  clear  up  any  doubts  they 
might  have.  We  can't  help  rejoicing  to  see  this  as  a  groundwork 
of  our  government,  and  hope  by  the  Blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
never  to  return  to  our  despotick  state." 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  digress  to  tell  you  about  that  first  American  con- 
stitution, and  to  refresh  your  memories  with  the  golden  facts  that  New 
Hampshire,  small  as  it  was,  struck  the  first  blow  at  kingly  rule  in 
December,  1774,  and  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  popular  government  in 
January,  1776.  Our  constitution  was  finished  on  the  6th  of  that 
month,  and  long  before  any  of  the  others  was  begun.  There  were  no 
guides  for  it  except  the  old  colonial  charters,  most  of  which  had  been 
made  in  the  previous  century;  therefore,  judged  by  the  standard  of  to- 
day, we  find  it  a  very  crude  instrument. 

New  Hampshire  was  still  called  a  colony,  and,  to  show  the  uncertainty 
of  the  times,  our  constitution  was  to  continue  only  "during  the  present 
unhappy  and  unnatural  contest  with  Great  Britain."  A  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  created,  and  a  body  of  twelve  men  chosen  from  the  five 
counties  was  to  be  a  distinct  branch  known  as  the  council.  Both 
branches  must  agree  to  every  act  before  it  should  become  a  law. 
Neither  branch  could  adjourn  longer  than  from  Saturday  until  Monday 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Money  bills  must  originate  in  the 
lower  house,  while  both  were  to  appoint  all  the  public  officers.  There 
was  no  provision  for  a  governor ;  perhaps  the  recent  experiences  par- 
alyzed all  thoughts  of  a  headship,  but  the  idea  of  a  double  body,  and 
especially  the  election  of  the  upper  one  by  counties  and  not  by  all  the 
voters,  was  certainly  a  development  in  government,  and  in  it  we  see 
the  germ  of  representation  of  states  as  exemplified  in  the  United 
States  senate.  The  origin  of  money  bills  in  the  lower  house,  although 
a  feature  of  the  British  parliament,  had  never  before  been  introduced 
in  America.  There  were  other  parts  in  our  constitution,  but  I  have 
mentioned  the  most  important,  and  they  emphasize  the  leadership  of 
New  Hampshire  in  helping  to  solve  the  perplexities  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Scarcely  had  the  constitution  been  put  in  operation  when  protests 
began  pouring  in  upon  the  representatives.  How  perilous  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  many  may  be  understood  by  the  remonstrances  signed 
by  such  men  as  Pierce  Long,  Samuel  Sherburne,  Hercules  Mooney, 
and  others  equally  distinguished.  Among  the  reasons  alleged  were 
these:    "that  the  vote  of  the  Continental  Congress  Countenancing 
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the  Constiuition  was  obtained  by  the  Unweried  Importunity  {both 
within  doo7-s  and  without)  of  our  Delegates  there ;  that  Virginia  and 
New  York  which  are  in  similar  circumstances  and  larger  and  more 
opulent  and  presumably  much  wiser,  have  not  attempted  anything  of 
the  kind  nor  even  desired  it ;  that  such  action  on  our  part  appears 
assuming  for  so  small  and  inconsiderable  a  colony  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  importance  and  finally  Because  it  appears  to  much 
like  setting  up  an  independency  of  the  Mother  Country."  Such  were 
the  sentiments  subsisting  among  some  of  our  people  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution.  How  such  a  protest  emphasizes  the  resolu- 
tion of  men  like  Langdon  and  his  associates,  who  dared  to  plunge 
into  the  deeps  of  revolution  while  others  stood  shivering  on  the  bank  ! 
Yet  we  must  not  confuse  those  Americans  who,  in  1775  and  the  early 
part  of  1776,  maintained  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  sin- 
cerely labored  to  bring  about  an  understanding ;  we  must  not,  I  say, 
touch  their  memories  with  aught  but  praise.  They  were  not  Tories, 
but  they  loved  the  mother  country,  and  prayed  that  the  blind  passions 
of  the  hour  might  be  dissipated,  and  that  peace  might  follow  colli- 
sion. We  have  only  to  invoke  the  history  of  our  own  time  to  find  a 
similar  instance.  In  i860  and  1861  we  know  how  strong  the  spirit 
of  compromise  was,  and  how  gladly  some  of  the  elect  of  patriotic  New 
England  would  have  given  up  principle  for  peace. 

Patriotism  must  not  be  wholly  awarded  to  him  who  sees  the  clear- 
est or  prophesies  the  nearest.  There  are  others  who  bear  heavy 
burdens  in  silence,  and  pray  that  the  Divine  decree  may  be  worked 
out  on  the  lines  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  And  so  these 
honest  differences  were  prevalent  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  as 
they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion;  common  sentiment  was 
astray  and  needed  focusing.  And  the  focusing  came  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  even  as  it  came  eighty-seven  years  later  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  In  accordance  with  the  custom, 
delegates  to  the  continental  congress  were  chosen  for  only  one  year, 
and  as  one  delegate  could  represent  the  colony  in  the  absence  of  his 
colleague,  we  find  Langdon  in  New  Hampshire  early  in  1776,  and 
here  he  remained  constantly  engaged  in  public  service  until  he  jour- 
neyed again  to  Philadelphia  to  take  his  seat  in  the  memorable  con- 
vention of  1787.  On  the  23d  of  January  the  Exeter  assembly  chose 
as  delegates  to  congress  Josiah  Bartlett,  John  Langdon,  and  William 
Whipple,  but  Langdon,  skilled  in  executive  affairs  and  having  no 
taste  for  debate,  preferred  to  remain  behind,  and  in  due  time  Matthew 
Thornton  took  his  place  and  achieved  thereby  the  distinction  of  be- 
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coming  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Lang- 
don  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
doing  something,  consequently  he  set  about  buying  powder  and 
cannon,  and  creating  a  navy.  "I  think  I  may  with  safety,"  said  he 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  at  Exeter,  "  serve  the  colony  in  this  mat- 
ter and  not  the  least  interfere  with  the  Continental  business." 

In  acknowledging  his  election  as  a  delegate  he  thus  explains  his- 
position:  "Nothing  can  give  greater  satisfaction  than  to  have  the 
approbation  of  your  Honorable  House  of  having  done  my  duty  as  far 
as  my  poor  abilities  would  admit  of.  I  think  myself  under  every  tie 
of  Honour  and  Gratitude  to  strain  every  nerve  in  my  Country's  cause 
at  this  important  day,  more  especially  when  I  receive  such  repeated 
honour  from  my  Country.  When  I  shall  have  finished  the  business- 
in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  immediately  employed  by  the  Con- 
tinent, or  have  it  in  such  forwardness  to  leave,  I  shall  attend  in  my 
place  at  the  General  Congress  where  it  will  be  my  greatest  pride  to> 
serve  in  any  way  that  may  be  in  my  power,  this  Colony  in  particular 
and  the  Continent  in  general.  I  lament  that  my  abilities  are  not 
greater.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  shall  employ  such  as  I  have  (to  the 
utmost)  in  the  service  of  my  Country."  Acting  as  continental  agent 
for  building  ships  and  gathering  war  material,  Langdon  now  entered 
upon  the  busiest  period  of  his  life,  and  connected  his  name  and  that 
of  New  Hampshire  with  the  birth  of  the  American  navy.  The  naval 
committee  of  congress  consisted  of  Silas  Deane,  Christopher  Gads- 
den, John  Langdon,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  of  these  Langdon  was  second  to  none. 

Keels  were  laid  and  ship  building  progressed  rapidly,  so  that  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1777,  Captain  John  Paul  Jones  received  from  Lang- 
don the  i8-gim  sh\T^  Ranger,  built  of  stout  New  Hampshire  oak,  and 
then  and  there  in  Portsmouth  harbor  Jones  unfurled  to  the  approving 
heavens  the  first  United  States  flag  ever  hoisted  in  our  navy.  Well 
might  John  Langdon  feel  elated  at  the  work  he  had  done,  and  well 
may  we,  the  descendants  of  those  days,  keep  close  to  our  hearts  the 
memory  of  that  event.  In  December,  1776,  Langdon  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  Exeter  house  of  representatives,  but  he  so  divided  his- 
time  as  not  to  neglect  his  more  urgent  duties  as  naval  agent.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1777,  he  was  again  speaker,  and  it  was  during  that  term 
of  service  that  he  performed  that  act  of  patriotism  which  placed  him 
in  the  fore  rank  of  great  Americans.  That  was  the  gloomiest  year 
of  the  war,  and  upon  its  results  depended  the  weal  of  the  infant 
nation. 
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The  nation  was  scarcely  a  twelvemontli  old,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
its  brief  course  was  spent  and  that  all  was  lost.  Suddenly  from  the 
north  came  the  fearful  tidings  of  Burgoyne's  triumphant  advance 
down  Champlain.  The  war  up  to  that  time  had  scarcely  vexed  the 
inhabitants  of  that  section,  but  now  the  Green  Mountains  and  the 
Berkshire  Hills  lay  straight  in  the  path  of  the  invader.  The  cry  for 
help  woke  the  silence  of  Exeter  and  the  house  quickly  re-assembled. 
Men  and  munitions  were  voted,  the  state  troops  organized,  measures 
for  raising  money  passed,  but  such  a  vote  seemed  like  brutal  mock- 
ery, for  the  public  coffers  were  empty  and  the  resources  had  been 
drained  and  drained. 

The  house  is  in  committee  of  the  whole  with  Meshech  Weare  in  the 
chair,  and  a  profound  stillness  settles  over  the  room.  The  members 
scarce  dare  to  look  one  another  in  the  face.  They  count  the  flying 
minutes  and  wonder  what  the  morrow  may  bring.  Who  is  to  pay  the 
cost  of  such  preparation  ?  Then  the  well  known  voice  of  John  Lang- 
don  spoke  out  clear  and  strong.  "  I  have  a  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
money.  I  will  pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand  more.  I  have 
seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum,  which  will  be  sold  for  the  most 
they  will  bring.  They  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  succeed 
in  defending  our  firesides  and  our  homes,  I  may  be  remunerated ;  if 
we  do  not,  then  the  property  will  be  of  no  value  to  me.  Our  friend 
Stark  who  so  nobly  maintained  the  honor  of  our  state  at  Bunker 
Hill  may  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  enterprise  and  we  will  check  the 
progress  of  Burgoyne."  The  words  were  spoken,  and  beneath  their 
spell  fear  and  despair  vanished  utterly.  The  stricken  state  gained 
confidence  and  courage.  The  mighty  load  was  lightened,  and  from 
every  patriot  home  went  forth  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  John. 
Langdon. 

What  a  spectacle  and  what  an  occasion !  A  house  and  council 
representing  the  government  of  one  of  the  poorest  and  smallest  states 
in  the  new  Union,  and  a  rebel  state  at  that,  its  soldiers  away  from 
their  native  soil  campaigning  in  distant  fields,  its  frontiers  threatened 
by  an  army  of  veterans  confidently  led,  and  that  army  supported 
by  a  nation  the  richest  in  all  Christendom — poor  New  Hampshire, 
wounded  and  weak,  stood  facing  the  supreme  moment  of  her  fate. 

But  Langdon's  words  revived  the  timid  and  made  of  every  mem- 
ber a  battalion  leader.  Here  was  a  man  rich  in  lands  and  merchan- 
dise, one  who  knew  the  value  of  money,  probably  the  richest  man 
among  our  Revolutionary  ancestors,  but,  with  a  faith  in  the  cause 
more  precious   than  gold,    he   gave  willingly  all  he  possessed,   and 
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proved  to  his  associates  and  to  those  who  came  after  them  that  his 
purse  held  nothing  save  the  sacrifice  he  would  gladly  lay  on  the 
altar  of  his  imperiled  country.  If  death  had  now  overtaken  Langdon 
his  name  would  still  remain  in  the  most  cherished  annals  of  our 
state,  for  his  speech  that  day  caused  armed  men  to  spring  from  every 
hearthstone,  gathering  force  as  they  neared  the  invader,  until  at 
length,  on  that  August  afternoon  a  month  later.  Stark  at  Bennington 
began  the  destruction  of  Burgoyne  and  his  martial  hosts.  We  all 
know  by  heart  the  tremendous  consequences  of  Saratoga,  which 
opened  the  treasury  of  France  to  us  and  won  that  alliance  which 
<;ould  only  be  predicated  on  a  victory.  The  victory  was  gained, 
and  who  dares  deny  that  one  of  its  strongest  contributing  causes 
was  John  Langdon's  speech  in  the  Exeter  assembly.''  But  Langdon 
-was  more  than  a  man  of  affairs,  he  was  a  soldier  as  well,  and  followed 
his  famous  speech  by  organizing  a  battalion,  which,  under  his  com- 
mand, took  part  in  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  and  later 
•we  find  him  bearing  arms  under  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island. 

From  1776  to  the  last  year  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  not  a  year 
went  by  without  conferring  some  high  office  on  Mr.  Langdon. 
He  was  delegate  to  Philadelphia,  speaker  of  the  house,  a  member  of 
several  constitutional  conventions,  an  officer  in  active  service,  naval 
agent  for  the  continental  congress,  and  a  justice  of  the  superior  court. 
But  more  distinguished  pubHc  honors  awaited  him  in  the  future,  for  in 
1783  he  had  not  been  president  of  New  Hampshire,  nor  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  national  constitution,  nor  one  of  the  great  advocates  of 
its  adoption ;  he  had  not  been  our  first  United  States  senator,  nor  the 
first  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate ;  he  had  not  been  governor 
of  his  native  state,  nor  had  he  declined  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy 
offered  by  his  friend  Jefferson,  nor  had  he  refused  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  the  republic  urged  upon  him  by  his  friend  Madison. 
Well  may  I  paraphrase  the  words  of  Rufus  Choate  when  eulogizing 
that  other  illustrious  son  of  New  Hampshire,  by  exclaiming,  "What 
a  reputation  that  must  be — what  a  patriotism  that  must  be — what  a 
long  and  brilliant  series  of  public  services  that  must  be,  when  you 
cannot  mention  a  measure  of  utility  nor  a  public  office  fittingly  be- 
stowed but  every  eye  spontaneously  turns  to,  and  every  voice  sponta- 
neously utters,  that  respected  name  of  John  Langdon." 

Bitter  and  despairing  as  the  long  years  of  war  had  been,  there  was 
ever  present  the  stimulating  cause  of  a  common  and  unfaltering  hos- 
tility to  England,  but  now  came  the  dark  and  perilous  times  when, 
out  of  jealousies  and  suspicions,  the  men  who  had  fought  the  battles 
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were  now  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  civil  government.  Corn- 
wallis's  cannon  had  saluted  the  king  for  the  last  time,  the  colonies 
had  burst  into  sovereign  states,  the  people  were  free,  patriotism  had 
gained  its  crown.  But  the  great  leader,  the  organizer  of  war  and  the 
protector  of  peace,  undeceived  by  the  figments  of  the  popular  picture, 
addressed  to  the  several  states  a  circular  letter  containing  sentiment.s 
so  truthful  and  so  wholesome,  and  yet  so  hard  to  realize,  that  it  took 
the  American  people  a  hundred  years  to  embody  them  in  the  nation's 
conscience.  Four  things,  he  said,  were  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power;  first,  there  must  be  an 
indissoluble  union  of  all  the  states  under  a  single  federal  government, 
which  must  possess  the  power  to  enforce  its  own  laws ;  second,  the 
continental  debts  incurred  in  making  war  and  securing  independence 
must  be  paid;  third,  the  militia  system  must  be  supported  and  made 
uniform  in  all  the  states;  and  fourth  (and  in  this  lurk  even  now  the 
germs  of  possible  disease),  the  people  must  yield  local  interests  to  the 
common  weal,  fling  away  corroding  prejudices,  and  treat  one  another 
as  fellow-citizens  of  a  true  republic  where  every  man  has  his  rights  and 
his  interests,  and  where  the  truest  reciprocity  is  the  welfare  of  all.  So 
spoke  Washington. 

But,  alas,  these  golden  words  soon  lost  their  lustre  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  the  hour,  for  from  1783  to  1788  we  had  neither  principle 
nor  policy.  Congress  was  chased  by  a  mob,  the  sight  of  a  veteran 
of  Saratoga  or  Cowpens  turned  the  crowd  to  wrath,  courts  were  dis- 
solved and  judges  stoned,  crime  and  spoliation  joined  hands  and 
danced  with  drunken  glee,  men  shook  off  morals  as  old  garments, 
counterfeiting  was  to  encourage  the  fine  arts,  clipping  the  coin  made 
a  man  envied  and  advanced  him  socially,  while  smuggling  and  slave 
trading  were  the  foundations  of  riches  and  influence.  Debt  and  im- 
prisonment for  debt  pointed  the  way  to  irredeemable  paper  money, 
and  with  it  came  anarchy.  New  Hampshire  suffered  and  sinned  like 
the  others,  and  was  sorely  scourged  besides  by  the  Vermont  contro- 
versy. That,  indeed,  was  the  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  war  were  to  be  lost, 
and  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  become  a  meaning- 
less piece  of  parchment.  The  valor  of  the  people  had  been  the  admi- 
ration of  all  Europe,  but  where  now  was  the  wisdom  to  make  that 
people  a  nation?  As  we  look  back  at  that  period,  it  certainly  does 
seem  strange  that,  after  winning  their  independence,  the  very  same 
leaders  were  unable  to  maintain  it.  There  were  Adams,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Henry,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Langdon,  and  all  the  others,  and. 
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noblest  of  them  all,  George  Washington.  Never  for  a  moment  had 
the  welfare  and  the  policy  of  the  country  been  absent  from  his 
thoughts,  and  again  it  was  his  leadership  that  pointed  the  way.  The 
very  weakness  of  the  confederation  made  the  necessity  of  a  constitu- 
tion all  the  stronger.  The  people  saw  all  this,  for  anything  would  be 
better  than  that  weak  and  despised  congress  calling  itself  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  at  Philadelphia  met  in  May,  1787,  but  our  dele- 
gates were  not  chosen  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  July  had  nearly 
passed  away  before  Langdon  and  young  Nicholas  Oilman  reached  the 
place  of  meeting.  Why  there  was  such  delay  is  not  wholly  clear,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  assign  the  cause  to  party  reasons,  for  party  lines  were 
now  drawn  in  New  Hampshire,  though  party  as  yet  was  merely  per- 
sonal predilection.  Only  the  year  before,  Langdon  had  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  New  Hampshire,  but  there  was  no  election 
by  the  people  and  the  choice  was  left  to  the  legislature,  which  elected 
him.  At  the  election  in  1787  John  Sullivan  was  the  successful  candi- 
date, receiving  4,309  votes  to  Langdon's  3,600,  and  a  clear  majority 
of  the  total  vote  cast. 

I  merely  mention  these  elections  to  impress  upon  your  minds  some 
idea  of  the  early  cultivation  of  the  franchise,  and  to  show  that  politics 
is  as  indigenous  to  our  state  as  the  rigorous  winter  or  the  spring 
freshet.  When  Langdon  and  his  youthful  colleague  reached  Philadel- 
phia the  convention  was  half  through  with  its  deliberations,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  constitution  had  been 
already  agreed  upon;  but  there  yet  remained  questions  of  far-reaching 
influence  which  had  not  been  touched,  and  upon  these  Langdon 
spoke  with  the  authority  of  large  experience,  and  his  words  had  effect. 
This  little  side  view  of  Langdon  by  Rufus  Oriswold,  one  of  his  dele- 
gate friends,  has  some  interest  to  us.  "He  is  eminently  practical," 
says  Oriswold,  "  with  sterling  good  sense,  is  social  in  his  habits,  and 
in  his  manners  easy,  unaffected,  and  pleasing.  Among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  convention  there  is  not  one  more  thoroughly 
republican  in  his  feelings  and  tendencies  than  John  Langdon."  He  was 
now  forty-six  years  old,  a  man  of  middle  age  we  might  say,  and  yet  he 
saw  around  him  many  far  younger,  and  a  few  much  older.  Let  us 
stand  for  a  moment  behind  the  president's  chair,  that  chair  upon 
whose  back  was  painted  the  famous  sun  which  gave  the  text  for  Frank- 
lin's prophecy,  and  look  into  the  faces  of  that  remarkable  assemblage. 

There  are  in  all  fifty-five  members,  all  noted  for  personal  and  public 
reasons.  Tvvent3--nine  of  them  were  college  men,  while  twenty-six,  in- 
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eluding  Langdon,  Washington,  and  Franklin,  were  not.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  all  these  distinguished  men  quickly  suggests  the  absence  of 
others  who  had  so  much  to  do  in  recent  history,  and  you  wonder  what 
keeps  such  leaders  away.  John  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  in  Europe ; 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  whose  services  in  peace  were  as  promising 
as  his  services  in  war  were  conspicuous,  was  dead  ;  but  Sam  Adams 
and  Patrick  Henry,  above  all  others  the  most  thought  about,  were  pur- 
posely absent,  as  they  disapproved  of  the  convention  and  afterwards 
did  their  utmost  to  make  it  inoperative.  John  Jay  was  kept  at  home 
because  of  local  spite  and  jealousy.  But,  with  these  illustrious  names 
accounted  for,  behold  and  forever  remember  those  who,  having  faith 
in  the  future,  responded  to  the  call !  The  two  most  famous  delegates 
were  Washington  and  Franklin,  the  one  fifty-five  years  old,  the  other 
eighty-one — the  oldest  member,  as  Nicholas  Gilman  of  our  state,  at 
twenty-five,  was  the  youngest.  The  next  two  members,  whose  intel- 
lectual powers  are  the  splendid  legacies  of  the  ages,  were  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  James  Madison,  the  one  thirty  and  the  other  six  and 
thirty  years  old,  but  even  then,  as  afterward,  they  were  the  great  in- 
tellects of  the  republic.  Connecticut  honored  herself  by  sending  Roger 
Sherman  and  .Oliver  Ellsworth,  one  of  them  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion. Massachusetts  presents  Elbridge  Gerry,  Rufus  King,  and  Caleb 
Strong.  Pennsylvania  has  Franklin,  Ingersoll,  and  the  two  Morrises, 
Robert  and  Gouverneur,  and  James  Wilson,  celebrated  for  his  attain- 
ments in  jurisprudence.  Then  there  are  McHenry  and  David  Carroll 
and  Luther  Martin  and  others  from  Maryland  ;  and  from  Virginia  are 
Washington,  Madison,  Randolph,  Mason,  Wythe,  and  Blair.  From 
the  Carolinas  came  Alexander  Martin,  William  Blount,  the  two  Pinck- 
neys,  John  Rutledge,  Pierce  Butler,  Richard  Spaight.  It  is  a 
remarkable  list  of  names  representing  in  peculiar  fulness  the  politi- 
cal, the  military,  and  the  business  ability  of  the  different  states.  For 
four  months  the  locked  doors  of  Carpenter's  hall  hid  the  convention 
from  public  view.  The  deliberations  were  kept  secret,  and  therein 
lay  the  reason  of  the  convention's  success.  At  last  the  great  instru- 
ment received  its  finishing  touches.  Compromise  had  played  its  all- 
essential  part,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  constitution  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Then  followed  a  time  of  doubt  and 
apprehension.  Suspicion  and  malice  stalked  through  the  land, 
honesty  and  rascality  strove  for  place,  while  over  all  hung  the  dark 
clouds  of  envy  and  rankling  jealousies.  We  were  our  own  worst  ene- 
mies. It  was  the  house  divided  against  itself  as  never  before,  and  nar- 
row indeed  was  the  escape  of  the  constitution  from  utter  destruction. 
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We  of  these  times  have  no  conception  of  the  bitterness  that  existed 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  nor  have  we  anything  to  suggest  the 
fierce  hatred  and  consuming  rancor  of  those  days.  When  Langdon, 
on  his  journey  eastward,  neared  the  familiar  sights  of  Portsmouth,  his 
mind  must  have  been  sadly  unsettled,  for  the  news  of  the  convention 
had  preceded  him  and  it  required  all  his  tact  and  buoyancy  of  nature 
to  withstand  the  frowns  and  coolness  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Very 
serious  was  the  situation,  yet  men  like  Sam  Adams  condemned  the 
patiently  constructed  edifice,  and  would  have  applied  the  ax  simply 
because  a  cellar  window  was  out  of  line  or  the  front  door  needed  a 
porch.  We  were  narrow  in  those  days,  prone  to  split  hairs,  sus- 
picious of  strangers,  envious  of  progress,  skilled  in  good  opinion  of 
ourselves,  cautious  and  taciturn,  and  given  to  self-examination.  The 
people  saw  only  certain  articles  and  sections  of  the  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment. They  did  not  or  would  not  see  the  equipoise  of  the  instru- 
ment, while  the  fact  that  the  creation  sprang  from  the  loins  of  com- 
promise tainted  its  legitimacy  from  the  first.  But  the  leaders  through- 
out the  country  took  the  concrete  view,  for  their  experience  of  the 
past  twelve  years  taught  them  many  a  lesson  in  the  useful  practice 
of  meeting  one's  opponents  half  way  ;  so,  with  few  exceptions,  we  find 
the  prominent  men  of  every  state  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  friends  of 
the  constitution.  The  condition  that  was  to  give  vitality  to  the  in- 
strument was  its  adoption  by  nine  states;  and  by  February,  1788, 
when  the  New  Hampshire  convention  met,  eight  states  had  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and  in  one  only  had  the  opponents  shown  great  re- 
sistance, and  that  was  Massachusetts,  where  a  change  of  ten  votes 
would  have  defeated  the  project.  Now  came  our  state.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Exeter  in  February,  and  after  ten  days'  discussion  ad- 
journed to  reassemble  at  Concord  in  June.  During  the  interval  Lang- 
don worked  day  and  night  for  the  cause,  and  he  had  stout  and  able 
friends  to  assist  him,  so  when  June  came  success  crowned  his  toil, 
and  his  name,  the  first  called,  led  the  majority  which  declared  for  the 
new  constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  a  great  honor  on  New 
Hampshire  by  making  her  the  ninth  and  necessary  state  to  rouse  the 
constitution  into  life. 

Whoever  loves  to  contemplate  a  symmetrical  and  well-sustained 
political  development  will  surely  find  much  pleasure  in  studying  the 
career  of  the  statesman  whose  life  we  are  now  unfolding.  Here  was 
a  man  of  no  brilliant  parts  but  of  considerable  good  sense,  early 
attaching  himself  to  the  common  cause,  prompt  to  deliver  that  Decem- 
ber blow  at  royal  authority,  sent  to  the  opening  congress  and  coming 
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home  to  infuse  life  into  conduct  of  the  war,  holding  offices,  not  seek- 
ing them,  susceptible  to  self-sacrifice,  a  framer  of  our  constitutions — 
both  state  and  national — calm,  conciliatory,  and  wise,  it  seems  but 
appropriate,  after  all  he  had  been  and  all  he  had  done,  that  New 
Hampshire  should  elect  him  as  her  first  senator  under  the  permanent 
government  he  had  helped  to  create. 

In  March,  1788,  the  popular  vote  had  called  Langdon  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  state ;  he  was  inaugurated  in  June  and  resigned  in 
January,  1789,  to  accept  the  senatorship  to  which  he  had  been  chosen 
in  November  of  the  previous  year.  The  story  of  how  the  remodeled 
government  went  into  operation,  and  the  slights  and  difficulties  it 
encountered,  are  too  well  known  for  to-day's  repetition — how  the 
members  straggled  into  New  York  city  in  parties  of  four  or  five,  in 
pairs,  and  singly ;  and  how  March  passed  and  May  had  nearly  come 
when  Langdon,  who  was  president  j2);'<?  tetupore  of  the  senate  and  con- 
sequently officiating  as  the  first  president  of  the  Republic,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  welcome  Washington  to  his  new  honors.  Up  to  this 
time  there  were  really  no  marked  party  lines,  but  it  was  now  no 
longer  so,  for  different  views  soon  formed  political  parties,  the  one 
dominated  by  Hamilton,  the  other  by  Jefferson.  Langdon's  course, 
like  that  of  many  of  /liis  associates,  does  not  present  a  clear  view  of 
affiliation  with  either  camp,  although  his  past  conduct  inclined  him  to 
a  strong  government  such  as  Hamilton  illustrated ;  but  Jefferson 
gained  an  influence  over  him,  and  before  his  term  expired  Langdon 
was  securely  attached  to  the  policy  of  the  secretary  of  state.  It  is 
unprofitable  to  assign  reasons  for  Langdon's  choice,  and  our  mission 
is  not  to  seek  motives  or  to  be  critical.  We  must  be  contented  with 
the  man  just  as  he  was  ;  to  take  into  account  his  ambitions,  his 
friendships,  and  his  surroundings,  and  the  results  he  achieved  ;  and  in 
the  end  rest  assured  that  public  men  of  one  hundred  years  ago  were 
much  as  public  men  are  to-day,  quite  as  human,  notwithstanding  thev 
powdered  their  hair  and  wore  short  clothes. 

On  the  questions  of  the  period  Langdon  spoke  with  knowledge  and 
weight.  The  tariff  called  him  out,  so  did  taxation.  The  tonnage 
bill  gave  him  opportunity  to  show  how  well  he  understood  eco- 
nomic subjects  and  their  proper  application.  In  short,  he  was  one  of 
the  sound,  hard-headed  members,  whose  experience  in  commercial 
affairs  made  him  an  authority  and  a  safe  guide.  He  espoused  the 
bank  bill  and  subscribed  for  its  shares.  He  was  on  the  leading  com- 
mittees, and  the  journals  of  the  senate  testify  to  his  faithful  attendance 
and  unremitting  labors.  But  his  senatorial  career  was  not  wholly  free 
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from  thorns,  as  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the  Jay  Treaty  proved,  for  on 
both  these  occasions  we  find  Langdon  opposed  to  Washington ;  and 
to  a  man  of  Langdon's  composing  disposition  and  social  leanings 
a  break  with  the  president  and  his  Federal  supporters  must  have  given 
pain,  but,  as  in  many  a  man  of  serene  deportment,  the  glove  concealed 
the  iron  hand.  Langdon  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  society,  and  polit- 
ical differences  must  have  created  barriers  between  him  and  the  digni- 
fied gentlemen  composing  the  Federal  party.  However,  Langdon 
cast  his  vote  against  the  famous  treaty  and  was  promptly  hanged  in 
efficv  in  more  than  one  New  Hampshire  town.  Portsmouth  endeav- 
ored to  sustain  her  distinguished  citizen,  and  the  mob  broke  windows 
and  frightened  the  timid,  while  the  legislature  censured  him  by  pass- 
ing emphatic  resolutions  of  confidence  in  President  Washington  and 
his  much-abused  minister,  Mr.  Jay.  Popularity  was  dear  to  Langdon 
"  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,"  says  one  biographer,  and  the  scenes 
and  sentiments  at  home  were  not  calculated  to  make  his  honors  worth 
the  burdens,  but  he  had  taken  the  plunge  and  crossed  to  the  other 
side,  and  from  this  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  political  teacher 
was  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  political  associates  were  congressmen 
hailing  from  beyond  the  Susquehanna.  The  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  found  in  our  senator  a  strenuous  opponent,  and  no  opportunity 
was  missed  to  denounce  them.  Parties  had  now  become  political 
facts,  and  Langdon  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Democracy  as 
expounded  by  the  statesman  of  Monticello.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  senate,  and  he  was  counted  among  the  best  men  of  that  body. 
He  created  no  discord.  He  aroused  no  jealousy,  no  envy.  All  was 
serene  and  kindly.  He  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  and,  ripe  with 
honors  and  rich  with  friendships,  he  passed  from  the  senate  and 
started  on  the  journey  home. 

Jefferson  was  now  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  and,  casting 
about  for  men  after  his  own  heart,  thought  of  Langdon,  and  forthwith 
offered  to  him  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy,  but  for  some  cause 
Langdon  declined  it,  though  its  attractions  must  have  been  strongly 
attractive.  New  Hampshire  henceforth  was  to  be  the  theater  of 
Langdon's  career,  not,  however,  in  the  character  of  a  private  gentle- 
man but  in  the  almost  continuous  role  of  public  servant ;  for,  in  spite 
of  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  state,  the  name  of  no  son  was  so 
potent  for  enthusiasm  as  his,  and,  resist  as  he  would,  his  name  once 
mentioned  echoed  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  and  along  the  gleam- 
ing highway  of  the  Connecticut  until  the  echo,  growing  stronger  each 
year,  summoned  him  at  last  to  accept  the  highest  honors  of  his  state. 
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"  We  are  all  Republicans  ;  we  are  all  Federalists  !  "  exclaimed  Jef- 
ferson in  his  inaugural  address,  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the 
White  House  than  the  partisan  knife  was  whipped  from  its  sheath  and 
vigorously  applied  to  office-holding  Federalists.  Langdon  received 
a  letter  from  the  president  expressing  the  hope  that  New  Hampshire 
would  come  into  the  fold  of  Republicanism,  and  the  ex-senator  was 
incited  to  further  and  greater  exertion  in  behalf  of  party.  He  went 
to  the  state  legislature,  where,  despite  a  large  Federal  majority,  he 
came  within  four  votes  of  being  chosen  speaker,  so  strong  was  his 
popularity.  He  tried  again,  and  in  1804  he  won  the  office  and 
turned  it  to  party  ends.  The  great  struggle  which  was  to  determine 
New  Hampshire's  political  position  for  the  next  half  century  now  took 
place.  John  Taylor  Gilman  had  been  governor  for  a  decade,  the 
Federalists  were  strong  and  confident,  while  the  Republicans  seemed 
hopelessly  in  the  minority.  But  the  situation  was  changed,  for,  witli 
four  thousand  majority  at  his  back,  Langdon,  after  three  trials. 
became  governor  in  1805,  and  Jefferson  saw  with  delight  the  rout  of 
his  rivals  in  the  very  stronghold  of  Federalism.  Practical  politics, 
never  a  languishing  crop  among  our  people,  now  burst  into  riotous 
fruitage,  overrunning  the  state,  distributing  its  seeds  in  the  remotest 
corners,  and  making  a  party  camp  of  every  school  district.  By  this 
time  you  must  have  learned  that  John  Langdon  was  possessed  of 
many  kinds  of  sagacity,  and  in  none  did  he  show  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  vote  getting.  Therein  was  his  power,  and  its  intelligent 
exercise  created  a  political  atmosphere  in  our  state  which  remains  to 
this  very  day.  Year  after  year  furious  campaigns  were  fought,  the 
governor  being  the  leader.  Victories  followed  every  contest  save  one 
until  June,  181 2,  when,  feeble  with  age  and  full  of  honors,  he 
renounced  all  further  office  and  sought  dignified  repose.  Once  again 
his  name  and  worth  prompted  the  congressional  caucus  of  that  year 
to  nominate  him  as  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Madison,  but  the 
old  man,  contented  with  the  activities  of  life,  declined  the  certain 
honor.      Elbridge  Gerry  took  his  place  and  was  duly  elected. 

Madison  knew  John  Langdon  intimately,  and  thus  spoke  of  him  : 
"  He  was  a  true  patriot  and  a  good  man,  with  a  noble  way  of  think- 
ing and  a  frankness  and  warmth  of  heart  that  made  his  friends  love 
him  much,  as  it  did  me  in  a  high  degree,  and  disarmed  his  enemies 
of  some  of  the  asperities  indulged  toward  others."  He  certainly  was 
a  man  of  fascinating  manners  and  handsome  mein.  In  public  life  we 
have  seen  him  occupying  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  state  and 
nation.     In  private  life  we  know  he  was  unspotted;  yet  a  man  of  the 
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world,  rich,  generous,  and  sympathetic,  indulging  in  splendid  hos- 
pitality, polished  and  amiable,  a  man  of  affairs  as  well,  versed  in  the 
phrase  of  commerce,  owning  many  argosies.  He  loved  his  country. 
He  trusted  his  fellow-men.  He  believed  in  God.  The  last  days  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  the  good  old  Portsmouth  of  his  boyhood ; 
a  father  among  his  children,  honored,  revered,  remembered  in  the 
prayers  of  many  a  household,  he  watched  with  dim  and  thankful 
vision  the  descending  of  the  sun.  On  the  i8th  of  September,  1819, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  passed  away,  and  three  days 
later,  amidst  the  trappings  of  woe  and  the  half-masted  flags  on  land 
and  sea,  his  body  was  given  to  earth  amid  the  solemn  boom  of  the 
minute  guns  and  the  yet  more  solemn  hush  of  public  and  private 
grief. 

A  few  years  after  and  not  one  was  left  of  all  the  Revolutionary 
fathers  and  soldiers.  All  had  gone  from  the  sight  of  mortal  men  and 
naught  save  their  memories  and  their  examples  remained  to  enrich 
the  republic.  In  becoming  commemoration  commonwealth  and 
communities,  mindful  of  the  debt  they  owed,  have  created  memorials 
of  marble  and  bronze  that  coming  generations  may  pause  and  learn 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  men  of  long  ago.  In  this  grateful  duty  New 
Hampshire  has  perpetuated  in  sculptured  form  and  monument  the 
names  of  some  of  her  sons,  but  a  niche  remains  unfilled,  a  noticeable 
omission  and  deep  reproach  that  the  splendid  services  and  civic 
honors  of  John  Langdon  await  to  this  late  day  a  memorial  to  com- 
memorate his  patriotic  worth.  As  my  parting  words,  I  beg  you  to 
think  of  this  neglect  and  ponder  well  its  remedy,  ever  remembering 
that  a  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of 
remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered with  pride  by  remote  descendants. 

On  motion  of  Frank  W.  Rollins  it  was  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  society  be  extended  to  Mr.  Corning  for 
his  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy 
for  publication  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

Charles  E.  Staniels,  for  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing list,  and  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  bal- 
lot for  the  nominees,  which  was  done,  and  they  were 
declared  elected  to  their  respective  offices  : 
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PRESIDENT. 

Howard  L.  Porter,  Concord. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Josiah  Carpenter,  Manchester. 

William  S.  Balcom,  Claremont. 

William  D.  Sawyer,  Dover. 

SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER. 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  Concord. 

REGISTRAR. 

John  C.  Ordway,  Concord. 

HISTORIAN. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  Concord. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,      Concord. 

BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

George  C.  Gilmore,  Manchester. 

Charles  B.  Spoflbrd,  Claremont. 
Capt.Winfield  S.  Edgerly,  U.S.A.,  Concord. 

Frank  W.  Rollins,  Concord. 

William  W.  Flint,  Concord. 

Stephen  S.  Jewett,  Laconia. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Concord. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

Harley  B.  Roby,  Concord. 

Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Concord. 

Seth  M.  Richards,  Newport. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

President  Howard  L.  Porter,  Concord. 

Sen.  V.  P.  Josiah  Carpenter,  Manchester. 
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John  C.  Ordway,  Concord. 

Joab  N.  Patterson,  Concord. 

Henry  O.  Kent,  Lancaster. 

each  with  power  to  appoint  an  alternate. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  Eagle  hotel, 
where  dinner  was  served,  after  which  remarks  were 
made  by  Rev.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  President  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Granville 
P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  His  Excellency  George  A.  Ramsdell, 
Albert  B.  Wood  worth,  Mayor  of  Concord,  Henry  O. 
Kent,  Governor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  and  Lyman  D.  Stevens,  President  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Porter  the  thanks  of 
the  society  were  voted  to  Otis  G.  Hammond  for  four 
years  of  service  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest : 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  Secretary. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  July  13,  1898. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  this  city  this  forenoon  at  11  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
membership,  and  the  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  societ}^ : 

Henry  Ames  Kimball,  Concord. 

Benjamin  Ames  Kimball,  Concord. 

Almon  P.  Smith,  Newmarket. 
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S.  Howard  Bell,  Deny. 

Josiah  Eastman  Fernald,  Concord. 

John  Henry  Albin,  Concord. 

Thomas  Fellows  Clifford,  Concord. 

On  motion,  the  resignation  of  John  C.  Ordway  as 
Registrar  was  accepted,  and  William  P.  Fiske  of  Con- 
cord was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

On  motion,  it  was  voied  that  the  price  of  certificates 
shall  hereafter  be  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
bound  copies  of  the  Proceedings  to  the  past  presidents 
of  the  society,  state  library,  Historical  Society,  Dart- 
mouth College,  New  Hampshire  College,  and  to  each 
of  the  other  state  societies. 
Adjourned. 
A  true  record,  attest : 

Arthur  H.   Chase,  Secretary. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  October  12,  1898. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  this  city  this  forenoon  at  11  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
membership,  and  the  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  society  : 

Henry  M.  Baker,  Bow. 

George  Horace  Williams,  Jr.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Clifford  Albion  Tinker,  West  Fremont,  Me. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  send  out  circulars  asking  for  information   of 
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the  service  of  members  of  the  society  in  the  late  Spanish 
war. 

On  motion,  it  was  vo/ed  thnt  the  matter  of  holding  a 
fall  field  day  this  fall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  full  powers. 

The  President  appointed  as  said  committee  George 
C.  Gilmore  and  Josiah  Carpenter  of  Manchester,  and 
William  W.  Bailey  of  Nashua. 

The  prospectus  for  a  supplement  to  the  year  book, 
as  submitted  by  the  Secretary,  was  approved. 

The  resignation  of  Bradbury  Cilley  as  a  member  of 
the  society  was  accepted  upon  condition  that  he  pay  the 
dues  for  the  current  year. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  William  C.  Todd 
of  Atkinson  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  erecting  a 
proper  monument  over  the  grave  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  after  consideration  it  was  voted  that  the  whole 
matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  full  power. 

The  President  appointed  as  said  committee  William 
C.  Todd  of  Atkinson,  William  M.  Chase,  Benjamin  A. 
Kimball,  John  M.  Hill,  and  Otis  G.  Hammond  of  Con- 
cord. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Lafayette  Mem- 
orial Commission,  and  after  consideration  it  was  voted 
that  it  was  inexpedient  for  this  society  to  take  action. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  drop  the  following  named 
persons  from  the  roll  of  membership  in  this  society  for 
non-payment  of  dues  : 

Henry  H.  Buzzell,  Lakeport. 

Thomas  P.  Cheney,  Ashland. 

Freeman  A.  Garland,  Nashua. 

C.  F.  B.  Philbrook,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  B.  Stearns,  Manchester. 

Allen  Wilson,  Concord. 
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Howard  L.  Porter  presented  his  resignation  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  society.  After  an  earnest  ellort  to  persuade 
him  to  reconsider,  it  was  with  great  regret  accepted. 

Josiah  Carpenter  of  Manchester  was  chosen  President 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest : 

Arthur  H.   Chase,   Secretary. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  January  ii,  1899. 

The  reguhir  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary this  forenoon  at  11  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary, 
and  Otis  G.  Hammond  was  chosen  chairman. 

Josiah  Carpenter  having  declined  to  serve  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  society,  Charles  B.  Spofford  of  Claremont 
was  chosen  President  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest : 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  Secretary. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  March  22,  1899. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  this  fore- 
noon at  II  o'clock. 

Present,  Messrs.  Spofford,  Flint,  Hammond,  and 
Chase. 

The  election  of  C.  B.  Spofford  as  President  of  the 
society  for  the  unexpired  term  was  confirmed. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  drop  the  following  named 
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persons  from  the  roll  of  membership  in  this  society  for 
non-payment  of  dues  : 

Harry  M.  Cheney,  Lebanon. 

Harry  R.  Cressy,  Concord. 

Edward  P.  Comins,  Concord. 

Sumner  A.  Dow,  Concord. 

F.  Senter  Frisbie,  Penacook. 

Charles  B.  Grisvvold,  Woodsville. 

Reuben  Shepardson,  Claremont. 

Arthur  C.  Stewart,  Concord. 

Proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
membership,  and  the  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  society  : 

Leonard  Paulson,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Orville  Oddie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orville  Oddie,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jeremiah  Richards,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elias  Augustus  Tuttle,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Charles  Floyer  Hildreth,  Manchester. 

Edmund  Erskine  Truesdell,  Suncook. 

Sibley  Gage  Morrill,  Concord. 

Charles  DuBois,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Van  Wyck  DuBois,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Frederick  Oddie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

On  motion,  it  was  voied  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
annual  banquet  be  left  to  Otis  G.  Hammond. 

On  motion,  it  was  zioted  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Mayor  of  Concord,  the  Governor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  President  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society 
of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
President  of  Dartmouth  College  be  invited  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  and  banquet  as  guests  of  the  societv. 
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On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Treasurer  be  author- 
ized to  pay  Otis  G.  Hammond  the  sum  of  $25  for  ser- 
vices in  compiling  and  editing  the  volume  of  proceed- 
ings, i889-'97. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  receive 
$20  for  his  services  the  current  vear. 

The  resignation  of  Bradbury  Cilley  as  a  member 
of  the  society  was  accepted. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  an  exchange 
of  the  publications  of  this  society  for  the  publications  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  bound  copy 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

Howard  L.  Porter  was  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Edwin  Shepard  Barrett, 
and  present  them  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  out  a  circular  with 
reference  to  contributions  to  the  Lafayette  memorial. 

Adfourned. 

A  true  copy,  attest : 

Arthur  H.   Chase,   Secretary. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,    1899. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  was  held 
in  Representatives'  hall,  State  House,  Concord,  on 
Wednesda}^  April  19,  1899,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  and  William  W. 
Bailey  of  Nashua  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretar}',  Treasurer,  and  Histo- 
rian were  read  and  accepted. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT, 

For  the  Year  Ending  April   19,   1899. 

The  total  membership  of  the  society  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  was        .  ........         274 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  by  death,  as  shown  by    the 
report  of  the  Historian         .......  7 

By  resignation  ........  i 

By  dropping  from  the  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues  .  14 

Making  a  total  loss  of       ......  .  22 

Twenty-eight  new  members  have  been  admitted  during  the  year, 
making  a  net  gain  of  6  members,  and  the  number  of  members  stand- 
ing on  the  books  to-day  is  280. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  October, 
1898,  Howard  L.  Porter  presented  his  resignation  as  President  of  the 
society,  and  the  same  was  accepted  with  regret  by  the  Board.  Josiah 
Carpenter  of  Manchester  was  chosen  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
but  declined  to  serve,  and  at  a  late  meeting  the  Board  appointed 
Charles  B.  Spofford  of  Claremont  for  the  unexpired  term. 

A  supplement  to  the  year  book  has  been  published,  bringing  the 
record  of  members  down  to  April  6,  1898. 

As  a  whole  the  year  has  not  been  an  eventful  one,  but  the  society 
has  retained  the  strong  hold  it  has  in  the  state,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  bright. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT, 

For  the  Year  Ending  April  19,  1899. 
[The  editor  is  unable  to  find  this  report  in  the  files  of  the  society.] 

HISTORIAN'S  REPORT, 

For  the  Year  Ending  April  ig,   1899. 

Bradbury  L.  Cilley  died  in  Exeter  on  March  31,  1899,  of  heart 
trouble,  after  an  illness  of  a  month.  He  was  the  senior  of  the  nine 
children  of  Joseph  L.  and  Lavinia  Bayley  (Kelly)  Cilley,  and  was 
born  in  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  September  6,  1838.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Cilley,  who  came  to  Hampton  about  1694,  one  of  whose 
sons  was  the  gallant  Gen.  Joseph  Cilley,  a  participator  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  Newcastle,  and  of  large  distinction  in  the 
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continental  army  as  a  sharer  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  the  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point,  and  the  bloody  fight  at  Monmouth.  Professor 
Cilley  descended  from  this  illustrious  man  through  his  eighth  child, 
above  named,  who  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Gen.  Enoch  Poor, 
who  ranked  high  in  the  esteem  of  both  Lafayette  and  Washington. 
He  was  also  collaterally  connected  with  the  Dudleys  and  Hiltons. 
He  entered  Phillips  Exeter  academy  in  1851,  whence  he  went  to 
Harvard,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1858.  He  was  at 
once  appointed  an  instructor  in  Albany  (N.  Y.)  academy,  but  was  soon 
elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  at  Exeter,  a  most  exceptional 
distinction  for  one  of  such  youth.  He  did  not  assume  his  duties  until 
February,  1859.  Here  he  taught  both  Greek  and  Latin  until  the  en- 
larging constituency  of  the  academy  called  for  sub-division  two  years 
later.  Hereafter  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Greek,  and  taught 
fathers  and  then  their  sons  in  an  exactly  scholastic  and  discriminating 
way  which  really  "fitted"  men  as  precise  and  careful  students.  Here 
was  his  entire  life-work,  good,  thorough,  faithful.  His  personal  qual- 
ities, as  well  as  knowledge,  are  written  large  on  many  a  pupil.  His 
memory  is  that  of  a  sterling,  positive,  and  kindly  leader  to  those  put 
under  his  care.  He  was  a  devoted  citizen,  and  did  not  disdain  to 
serve  his  town  and  state  in  many  a  way,  not  necessarily  prominent  or 
regarded,  though  often  so.  He  was  a  shaper  of  men,  and  himself  had 
a  form  not  doubtful.  Professor  Cilley  married  Amanda  Currier  Morris 
of  Dover,  who  survives  him,  as  do  Frank  M.,  Mabel,  and  Helen,  who 
may  well  pride  themselves  on  the  heritage  of  honor  and  recognized 
service  which  comes  to  them  from  our  compatriot  and  their  father. 

Dudley  T.  Chase  died  in  Claremont,  December  31,  1898.  Mr.  Chase 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Lebbeus  and  Nazarilla  (March)  Chase,  and  was 
born  in  Cornish  April  2,  1823.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Kimball 
Union  academy,  Meriden,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1848.  He  studied  law  privately  and  at  Yale,  and  began  practice  in 
Windsor,  Vt.,  after  admission  to  the  Vermont  bar.  His  professional 
work  was  mainly  in  Windsor  county  and  Sullivan,  until  poor  health 
compelled  his  retirement  in  1863  from  his  chosen  profession.  In  1869 
he  became  a  resident  of  Claremont,  and  at  once  interested  himself  in 
various  ways  in  the  general,  but  often  much  neglected,  duties  of  really 
good  citizenship  and  helpfulness.  He  became  actively  concerned  in 
agriculture,  and  served  as  a  leader  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Patrons  of  Husbandry,  holding,  for  several  years,  with  large 
usefulness  and  equal  credit,  the  office  of  state  master.  Mr.  Chase  was 
a  man  of  strong  individuality,  generous  nature,  high  integrity,  and 
sound  judgment. 
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John  W.  Crosby  died  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  March  13,  1899.  ^^  ^'^'^^ 
son  of  William  Crosby,  and  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1836.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  where  he  obtained  a  sound 
English  education.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade,  but  soon  went 
West  and  enga<j;ed  on  the  baggage  train  of  the  army  at  the  time  of  the 
Mormon  rebellion.  In  1861  he  served  at  Fort  Constitution,  but  was 
not  mustered  in.  In  August  of  the  following  year  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  heroic  Fifth  regiment,  losing  his  right  arm  in  the  Fred- 
ericksburg fight.  On  recovery  he  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  mustered  out  on  account  of  wounds  in  July,  1864,  as 
first  lieutenant.  He  continued  in  connection  with  the  army  as  pro- 
vost marshal  at  Concord,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  substitutes.  The 
following  year  he  was  on  confidential  duty  at  the  front.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  state  military  service,  1 872-^74,  and  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In  1869  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Milford, 
N.  H.,  where  he  had  long  made  his  home.  He  continued  to  fill  this 
office  up  to  1895,  part  of  the  time  acting  as  express  agent  and  super- 
visor of  the  telegraphic  service.  Colonel  Crosby  was  a  genuine  man, 
a  good  soldier,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  an  obliging  public  servant.  He 
had  a  place  in  the  community  and  filled  it  well,  as  he  did  all  those 
particulars  of  life  into  which  he  entered.  He  leaves  a  wife,  a  son,  and 
a  daughter.     He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Milford. 

Hiram  F.  Gerrish  died  in  Concord  Jan.  24,  1899,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness from  pneumonia,  following  the  grip.  Mr.  Gerrish  was  born  in 
Boscawen  September  27,  1839.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Concord,  and  began  work  as  a  clerk,  for  which  duty  he 
was  naturally  well  qualified.  In  this  business  he  spent  his  civil  life  up 
to  1891,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy  state  treasurer.  Part  of  this 
time  was  spent  as  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Dover.  In 
January,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Co.  B,  Second  N.  H.  \'o]- 
unteers.  He  was  very  largely  on  detached  duty  during  the  period  of 
his  enlistment,  but  had  a  chance  to  show  real  courage.  He  was  dis- 
charged June  25,  1864,  to  accept  a  place  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment among  the  colored  troops.  Here  he  held  various  ranks,  be- 
coming division  quartermaster  in  May,  1865,  and  receiving  the  brevet 
of  major  for  "  faithful  and  meritorious  service.'" 

Joshua  Gilman  Hall  died  in  Dover  October  31,  1898.  Mr.  Hall  was 
the  son  of  Joshua  Gilman  and  Betsey  (Plumer)  Hall,  and  was  born  in 
Wakefield  November  5,  1828.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Gilmanton 
academy,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1851.  He  began  im- 
mediately the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Christie  of  Dover, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  commencing  practice  in  his  na- 
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tive  town.  He  soon  removed  to  Union,  Me.,  and  then  to  Dover, 
N.  H.,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  was  solicitor  of  Strafford 
county  from  1862  to  1874.  He  served  as  state  senator  from  the 
Dover  district  in  1871  and  the  following  year,  and  was  in  the  house  of 
representatives  in  1874.  In  these  places  his  strong  native  powers  and 
thorough  education  made  him  of  large  activity  and  usefulness.  From 
1874  to  1879  he  filled  the  position  of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  this 
state.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh 
congresses,  and  had  been  mayor  of  Dover  in  1866  and  1867.  At  the 
time  of  his  incumbency  of  these  offices,  as  they  admitted,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  profession  most  industriously. 

In  1 861  he  married  Miss  S.  Lizzie  Bigelow  of  Boston.  He  leaves 
two  daughters  and  one  son. 

John  H.  Oberlydied  in  Concord,  April  15,  1899,  from  blood  poison- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  December  5,  1837,  and  the  son 
of  John  and  Mary  (Hemphill)  Oberly.  We  are  not  able  to  give  the 
particulars  of  his  education,  but  presume  that  it  was  not  that  of  any 
academy,  but  almost  wholly  that  of  practical  life,  in  which  he  reached 
most  admirable  attainments  in  a  literary  direction.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  office  of  the  IVeekly  Republican,  Wooster,  O.,  and 
remained  there  two  years,  when  his  parents  removed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Oberly  was  busy  in  job 
and  book  printing.  He  was  an  undisguised  Union  man,  and  was 
warned  out  of  town,  to  the  utter  wreck  of  his  thriving  business.  He 
went  at  once  to  Wooster,  O.,  at  which  place  he  started  the  Wayne 
County  Democrat,  which  he  edited  until  1864,  then  locating  in  Cairo, 
111.,  in  which  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Democrat.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  journal  till  1881,  then  going  to  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
establishing  the  Bulletin.  While  connected  with  this  paper  Mr. 
Oberly  was  appointed  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  wliich  capacity  he  became  acquainted  with  Grover  Cleveland 
just  before  his  first  election  to  the  presidency.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Indian  schools  by  the  president,  which 
place  he  most  ably  filled  until  appointed  a  member  of  the  civil  service 
commission.  The  basis  of  the  regulations  under  which  that  body 
now  works  was  of  Mr.  Oberly's  own  formulation.  Relinquishing  pub- 
lic office  on  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term,  he  was  associated  with 
the  staff  of  the  Critic  at  Washington,  and  came  to  Concord  as  man- 
ager of  the  New  Hampshire  Democratic  Press  Association  in  1893, 
continuing  here  about  three  years,  when  he  took  duty  on  the  State  at 
Richmond,  Va.     From  there  he  went   to    the  office    of  the    Times, 
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Washington,  but  returned  to  Concord  in  January,  1899,  as  editor  and 
manager  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Press  Association. 

During  his  life  of  such  activity  Mr.  Oberly  filled  many  public 
places  of  trust  and  honor  with  a  most  ample  fidelity  and  ability.  He 
was  mayor  of  Cairo  in  1 869,  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1 872- 
'73,  board,  1874,  railroad  commissioner  one  term,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  state  committee  1876  to  1885,  grand  master  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  grand  representative  of  the  same,  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  Oberly  knew  the  printing  business  in  all  its  branches  and  knew 
it  completely.  He  had  a  vigorous  and  busy  mind,  a  most  ready  pen, 
and  wrote  from  the  sincerest  and  fullest  espousal  of  his  cause.  He 
was  a  hard  and  fair  fighter,  willing  to  take  his  share  of  blows  and  all 
the  consequences  of  sturdy  advocacy.  He  had  traveled  much  and 
seen  much  to  his  profit.  He  was  a  charming  companion  and  true 
friend,  delighting  in  home  and  general  social  life.  He  was  a  ready 
speaker  and  excelled  "  on  the  stump."  He  has  left  a  good  record 
and  has  made  his  mark  upon  New  Hampshire. 

In  1862  he  married  Miss  Virginia  Shuckers  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  who 
survives  him,  with  six  daughters. 

Dustin  W.  Waldron  died  in  Concord  August  10,  1898,  after  a  brief 
illness.  Mr.  Waldron  was  born  in  Warner  September  27,  1832,  and 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Luella  (Hunt)  Waldron.  He  began  a 
business  life  as  a  station  agent  on  the  Claremont  road,  ran  as  both 
freight  and  passenger  conductor  on  tliat  road,  and  as  a  passenger 
conductor  on  the  Northern.  He  was  conductor  of  the  first  passenger 
train  from  Concord  up  the  Claremont  road.  He  was  long  time  gen- 
eral baggage  agent,  until  the  upper  roads  were  united  with  the  Lowell. 
During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  was  agent  for  lost  freight  and 
freight  damaged  in  wrecks.  Mr.  Waldron's  work  was  well  done,  as 
is  evidenced  by  his  lifelong  employment  on  what  was  substantially 
the  same  line  of  road.  His  occupation  gave  him  a  large  acquaintance, 
and  any  one  of  this  number  he  was  glad  to  oblige,  either  spontane- 
ously, if  need  was  evident,  or  on  asking.  He  was  heartily  liked  and 
esteemed  by  those  with  whom  he  dealt.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  son, 
George  D.  Waldron. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  chairman  appoint  a 
committee  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  he  appointed  as  such  committee  Charles  E. 
Staniels  of  Concord,  Frank  W.  Russell  of  Plymouth, 
and  Charles  H.  Carpenter  of  Chichester. 
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Charles  E.  Staniels,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
educational  matters,  gave  a  report  for  the  committee, 
which  was  accepted. 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  chairman  of  the  flag  committee, 
made  a  report  for  the  committee,  which  was  accepted. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Samuel  Rhoads,  Jr., 
of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  presented  the  annual 
address,  taking  as  his  subject,  "  Privateering  in  the 
Revolution." 

PRIVATEERING  IN  THE   REVOLUTION. 

Samuel  Rhoads,  Jr. 

The  achievements  of  the  men  who,  on  this  day  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  ago,  began  the  war  which  resulted  in  American 
independence  have  been  told  in  story  and  sung  in  song  for  more  than 
a  century.  No  child  of  American  parentage  has  been  permitted,  after 
the  first  dawn  of  awakening  intelligence,  to  remain  long  in  ignorance 
of  the  glories  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  and  infant  lips  have  sweetly 
lisped  from  thousands  of  platforms  in  this  land  the  undying  fame  of 
the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill. 

We  know  in  detail  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Boston  and  its  final 
evacuation  by  the  British.  With  Washington  we  have  been  taken  in 
retreat  across  Long  Island  Sound,  wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  suffered 
in  imagination  the  frost-bites  of  the  shoeless  soldiers,  forded  the  ice- 
bound Delaware  to  participate  in  the  victory  at  Trenton,  fought  at 
Princeton  and  Saratoga,  and  shared  in  the  exultation  of  triumph  at 
Yorktown. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress," 
the  words  of  sturdy  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  are  as  familiar  to  us 
as  the  decalogue  or  the  catechism,  while  the  heroism  of  General  John 
Stark  and  his  gallant  men  from  New  Hampshire  still  stirs  the  blood 
of  every  American  patriot  as  he  reviews  the  history  of  Burgoyne's 
expedition  and  the  thrashing  administered  at  Bennington.  We  recall 
easily  and  with  pride  the  prowess  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Old 
Put,  Richard  Montgomery,  Francis  Marion,  Charles  Lee,  Philip 
Schuyler,  and  John  Glover,  the  zealous  aids  of  Washington,  and  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  assistance  of  Lafayette,  Dekalb,  and  Steuben ; 
and  Arnold's  treachery  at  West  Point  has  given  us  a  vivid  realization 
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of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of  betraying  one's  country.  Yet, 
though  not  a  leaf  should  be  plucked  from  the  wreath  of  glory  which 
surrounds  the  memory  of  the  men  who  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country  on  the  land,  and  the  names  of  the  statesmen  who,  in  the 
continental  congress  and  in  every  colony,  directed  affairs  to  a  suc- 
cessful ending  in  the  Revolution  should  be  kept  in  everlasting  and 
grateful  remembrance. 

It  is  my  purpose  to-day  to  call  your  attention  to  the  men  whose 
exploits  on  the  water  furnished  food  and  ammunition  for  the  conti- 
nental army,  kept  the  British  fleet  at  bay,  swept  English  commerce 
from  the  ocean,  and  made  American  independence  possible.  The 
sea  has  claimed  many  of  them  for  its  own.  Most  of  them  sleep  in 
unknown  graves,  and  history  makes  little  mention  of  them.  The  cas- 
ual reference,  even,  is  ofttimes  accompanied  by  a  sneer. 

Far  from  receiving  adequate  recognition  for  invaluable  services 
rendered  their  country  in  its  time  of  need,  their  declining  years  were 
saddened  by  the  blighting  sting  of  neglect  and  the  bitter  pangs  of 
poverty  and  distress.  Their  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  have 
all  but  passed  into  oblivion.  In  most  instances  their  very  names  are 
forgotten.  But,  thanks  to  the  patient  research  of  those  who  have 
been  impressed  with  the  iniquity  of  this  injustice,  we  have  learned 
something,  though  little,  of  the  men  who,  in  vessels  fitted  out  b)' 
authority  of  the  several  states  and  the  continental  congress,  whether 
by  private  enterprise  or  on  the  public  account,  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution  on  the  sea.  And  we  know  that  their  prowess  was  as 
great,  and  the  importance  of  their  service  even  greater,  than  that  ot 
the  larger  vessels  afterward  put  in  commission. 

Six  years  before  the  opening  gun  of  the  great  conflict  was  fired  at 
Lexington,  an  act  of  resistance  to  British  tyranny  on  the  ocean 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  causing 
them  to  be  more  determined  than  ever  in  their  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  obnoxious  laws,  and  the  more  ready  to  defend  with  their  lives,  if 
necessary,  the  assertion  of  their  right  to  liberty. 

The  deck  of  the  brig  Pitt  Packett,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  was  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  contest  in  which  Yankee  sailors  contended  for  the 
mastery  with  the  marines  of  the  British  sloop-of-war  Rose.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  by  boarding  to  impress  some  of  the  sailors  into  the 
British  naval  service,  but  the  heroic  crew  fought  with  desperation  for 
more  than  three  hours  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  They  surrendered  at  last,  but  not  until  the  lieutenant 
in  command  of  the  boarding  party  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  from  a 
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harpoon  thrown  by  plucky  Michael  Corbett.  Several  of  his  comrades 
were  wounded,  two  of  them  seriously,  but  the  crew  of  the  Pitt  Packett 
had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing,  though  defeated,  that  the 
number  of  wounds  they  inflicted  greatly  outnumbered  those  they 
received.  Corbett  was  taken  to  Boston  and  tried  for  murder.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  which  vindicated  his  conduct  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  beacon  light  of  liberty  was  discerned 
afar  off.  Thereafter  men  on  board  peaceful  merchant  ships,  who 
should  resist  impressment  into  the  royal  navy,  were  assured  of  the 
sustaining  influence  of  public  sentiment  at  home.  The  name  of  only 
one  other  of  the  valorous  crew  has  come  down  to  us,  that  of  the  com- 
mander, Thomas  Powers ;  and  though  the  battle  was  fought  off  the 
shores  of  Cape  Ann  and  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time,  it  has 
never  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in 
general  history.  Yet  it  was  the  first  act  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of 
Americans,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  as  an  augury  of  greater  things 
to  come. 

We  have  long  known  of  the  capture  of  the  armed  British  schooner 
Margaretta  by  the  farmers  and  woodsmen  of  Machias,  Maine,  who, 
armed  with  their  pitchforks  and  axes,  fitted  out  a  small  sloop  and 
pursued  the  enemy  from  the  harbor  into  the  high  sea,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent bombardment  of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  in  retaliation  by 
the  ships  of  the  British  fleet ;  but  the  name  of  the  gallant  commander, 
Jeremiah  O'Brien,  has  until  recently  remained  in  obscurity,  and, 
except  perhaps  to  the  people  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  thirty-five  brave  men  who  made  up  the  victorious 
crew.  As  this  was  the  first  naval  engagement  of  the  Revolution,  fol- 
lowing less  than  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  name  of 
every  one  of  these  heroes  should  be  immortalized  on  the  nation's 
scroll  of  fame. 

Though  the  bombardment  of  Falmouth  aroused  the  indignation  o 
patriots  everywhere  throughout  the  colonies,  it  was  not  the  immediate 
cause,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  of  the  fitting  out  of  armed 
vessels  by  the  continental  congress.  As  the  summer  of  1775 
advanced,  General  Washington  found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  his  army. 
At  the  same  time  the  British  were  bountifully  supplied  with  both  these 
necessary  articles  by  ships  and  transports  which  went  in  and  out  o 
Boston  without  hindrance.  To  John  Manly  of  Marblehead  is  due  the 
credit  of  a  suggestion,  the  adoption  of  which  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
state   of  affairs.       He  wrote    to    General   Washington   advising   the 
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employment  of  armed  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  enemy,  and 
requested  permission  to  put  a  few  small  guns  on  board  a  vessel  and 
start  on  a  cruise. 

This  letter  was  transmitted  to  congress,  but  Washington  could  not 
wait  for  the  slow  action  of  a  deliberative  body.  Acting  in  his  capacity 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  at  once  authorized  Colonel 
John  Glover  to  hire  vessels  to  be  fitted  out  as  cruisers. 

This  was  in  August.  On  the  5th  of  September  the  schooner 
Hannah,  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholson  Broughton,  and  manned 
by  a  detachment  of  the  continental  army,  sailed  on  the  first  cruise  of 
the  war.  That  very  afternoon  the  little  schooner  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  two  British  ships  of  war  which  pursued  her.  Two  days 
later,  however,  she  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  her  employment  by 
the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Unity,  laden  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  On  the  3d  of  October  Glover  had  in  readiness  the 
Lynch,  Captain  Broughton,  the  Franklin,  Captain  Selman,  the  Lee, 
Captain  Manly,  and  the  Warren,  Captain  Adams.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  American  navy.  The  vessels  were  hired  and  fitted 
out  on  account  of  the  United  Colonies  of  America.  They  were 
referred  to  by  Colonel  Glover  in  his  account  book  as  "ye  navy,"  and 
the  advance  wages  of  the  men  on  board  them  were  paid  by  him.  For 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  necessary  expenses,  he  was  reimbursed  by 
the  paymaster  of  the  army  under  a  warrant  issued  by  General 
Washington.  To  you,  who  are  proud  of  New  Hampshire's  noble 
record  in  the  Revolution,  it  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  know 
that  the  Warren,  one  of  these,  the  very  first  vessels  fitted  in  defense 
of  the  colonies,  was  commanded  by  the  heroic  Captain  Adams  of  the 
New  Hampshire  troops. 

Right  royally  the  plucky  little  cruisers  sailed  the  seas.  The  Lynch 
and  Franklin  went  in  pursuit  of  a  British  transport  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  though  they  failed  to  secure  this  most  coveted  prize, 
they  sent  in  ten  others,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
though  he  was  compelled  to  reprimand  the  over-zealous  captains  for 
exceeding  their  instructions  -and  sending  home  as  prisoners  of  war 
the  governor  and  chief  justice  of  the  island  of  St.  John. 

Manly's  capture  of  the  brig  Nancy  of  250  tons  burden,  bound  to 
Boston  with  military  stores,  has  been  justly  chronicled  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  war.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  several  brass  field 
pieces,  2,000  stand  of  arms,  100,000  flints,  32  tons  of  lead,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  thirteen-inch  brass  mortar,  besides  a 
complete  assortment  of  tools,  utensils,  and  machines   necessary  for 
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military  operations.  Tlie  prize  was  of  inestimable  value  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  ordnance  stores  and  field  pieces  were  at  once  forwarded 
to  the  army  at  Cambridge.  While  this  exploit  and  the  subsequent 
capture,  by  the  same  brave  commander,  of  two  other  vessels  within  full 
sight  of  the  British  fleet  in  Boston  harbor,  together  with  his  desperate 
engagement  with  the  sloop-of-war  Falcon,  have  been  given  a  promi- 
nent place  by  historians  in  their  narratives  of  naval  warfare,  others  of 
equal  merit  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  or  have  been  dismissed 
with  the  briefest  reference. 

With  one  exception  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  writers  of  general 
history  have  made  even  passing  mention  of  a  deed  of  daring  unex- 
celled in  American  annals  for  brilliancy  of  execution  and  soul-stirring 
details.  The  incident  to  which  I  have  reference  is  the  capture  of  the 
British  transport  Hope  by  Captain  James  Mugford,  Jr.,  in  the  armed 
schooner  Franklin.  During  the  year  1775  Mugford  had  been 
impressed  into  the  British  service  and  confined  on  board  a  gun-boat 
then  lying  in  Marblehead  harbor.  He  was  soon  released,  however, 
through  the  interposition  of  his  wife,  who  went  on  board  the  ship  and 
told  the  captain  that  they  had  been  recently  married,  and  that  she  was 
dependent  upon  him  for  support.  While  a  prisoner  the  young  sailor 
learned  from  the  conversation  of  his  captors  that  a  powder  ship  was 
soon  to  sail  from  England  with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  British 
army. 

Immediately  upon  his  release  he  communicated  the  important  intel- 
ligence to  the  proper  authorities,  and  requested  permission  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  the  transport.  After  much  importunity  his  request  was 
granted.  Without  delay  the  intrepid  commander  collected  a  crew, 
and,  after  fitting  his  vessel  for  sea,  pushed  into  the  bay.  On  Friday, 
the  17th  day  of  May,  1776,  the  long-looked-for  ship  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  proved  to  be  a  transport  of  three  hundred  tons,  six  gims, 
and  seventeen  men.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  British  fleet  lay 
at  anchor  in  Nantasket  Roads,  only  a  few  miles  off  and  in  full  sight, 
Mugford  at  once  bore  down  upon  the  ship  and  carried  her  by  board- 
ing. While  the  crew  of  the  Franklin  were  engaged  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  prize,  the  captain  of  the  Hope  ordered  his  men  to  cut  the 
topsail  halyard  ties  with  a  view  to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ship  and 
thereby  give  the  boats  of  the  squadron  time  to  come  up.  Mugford, 
sensible  of  his  danger,  threatened  the  captain  and  all  on  board  with 
instant  death  should  the  order  be  executed.  His  resolute  manner 
terrified  the  crew,  and  they  refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  their 
officers.     The  prize  was  taken  through  Pudding  Point  Gut,  a  channel 
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then  but  little  known,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  squadron, 
and  arrived  safe  in  Boston  harbor.  This  was  the  most  valuable 
capture  that  had  been  made  during  the  war.  The  cargo  consisted  of 
one  thousand  carbines  with  bayonets,  several  carriages  for  field  pieces, 
fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  most  complete  assortment  of 
artillery  implements  and  pioneer  tools. 

Having  seen  his  prize  safe  in  port,  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
Franklin  took  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
again  put  to  sea.  In  passing  through  Pudding  Point  Gut,  the  same 
channel  through  which  the  prize  was  brought  up,  the  vessel  grounded. 
This  being  perceived  by  the  officers  on  board  the  ships  of  the  British 
fleet,  fourteen  boats,  manned  by  two  hundred  sailors  fully  armed, 
were  sent  to  capture  the  unprotected  schooner.  Mugford,  however, 
was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Waiting  until  they  came  within  range  of 
his  guns,  he  fired,  and  with  such  deadly  effect  that  two  of  the  boats 
were  immediately  sunk.  The  men  in  the  remaining  boats  now  sur- 
rounded the  schooner  and  attempted  to  board.  Seizing  pikes  and 
cutlasses  and  whatever  implements  they  could  obtain,  the  heroic 
crew  of  the  Franklin  fought  with  desperation  in  defense  of  their 
vessel.  Many  of  the  British  were  shot  as  soon  as  the  boats  came 
alongside,  while  others  had  their  hands  and  fingers  cut  ofFwith  sabres, 
as  they  laid  them  on  the  gunwales  of  the  schooner. 

The  brave  Mugford,  who,  throughout  the  conflict,  had  been  fighting 
wherever  his  presence  seemed  most  necessary,  encouraging  and 
animating  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  was  shot  in  the  breast 
by  an  officer  in  one  of  the  boats.  With  the  utmost  composure,  and 
with  that  presence  of  mind  which  ever  distinguishes  heroes,  he  called 
to  his  lieutenant,  and  exclaimed:  "  I  am  a  dead  man;  don't  give  up 
the  vessel ;  you  will  be  able  to  beat  them  off."  In  a  few  minutes  he 
expired.  The  death  of  their  gallant  commander  nerved  the  crew  of 
the  Franklin  to  still  greater  effort,  and  in  a  short  time  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  repulsed,  and  gave  up  the  attack.  The  engagement  lasted 
half  an  hour.  The  British  lost  seventy  men,  while  the  only  person 
killed  on  board  the  schooner  was  its  heroic  captain.  With  the 
advancing  tide  the  Franklin  floated  from  the  soft  ground  where  she 
had  stuck,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  fresh  breeze  that  had  sprung 
up,  the  crew  took  her  safely  into  Marblehead  harbor. 

The  importance  of  the  capture  of  the  powder  ship  to  General  Ward 
and  the  army  at  Cambridge  cannot  be  overestimated.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred barrels  of  powder  and  one  thousand  carbines  with  bayonets  were 
readily  utilized  in  the  equipment  of  the  struggling  Revolutionists.     No 
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wonder  the  commanding  general  was  overjoyed  when  he  heard  of 
the  capture,  and  gladly  detailed  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
to  guard  the  ship  while  she  was  being  unloaded.  The  guns  and 
ammunition  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaigns  which  followed. 

For  two  days  previous  to  their  return  trip  Mugford  and  his  men 
were  lionized  by  the  people  of  Boston.  Then  the  heroic  young  com- 
mander sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  with  his  life,  and,  so  far  as 
those  on  authority  were  concerned,  he  and  his  men  were  speedily 
forgotten. 

The  bravery  of  Mugford  and  his  gallant  crew  was  typical  of  all  the 
hardy  seamen,  who  manned  the  small  vessels  which,  as  letters-of- 
marque  or  privateers,  soon  swarmed  the  ocean.  They  attacked  without 
discrimination  merchant  and  warships  of  many  times  their  size  and 
armament.  Their  coolness  and  intrepidity  amazed  the  officers  of  the 
British  navy,  who  heaped  upon  them  imprecations  and  words  of  ad- 
miration almost  in  the  same  breath. 

We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  work  of  the  brave  privateersmen,  but  a  recital  of  a  few 
of  the  many  incidents  illustrative  of  their  valor  may  not  be  without 
interest  here. 

In  the  spring  of  1780  Captain  Jonathan  Harraden  of  Salem,  in 
the  privateer  Gen.  Pickering,  fought  a  battle  off  Bilboa  with  the 
Achilles,  an  English  privateer.  The  Gen.  Pickering  was  a  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  carrying  fourteen  six-pounders  and  a 
crew  of  forty-five  men  and  boys.  Her  antagonist  carried  forty-two 
guns  and  one  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  fight  was  long  and 
earnest,  the  British  ship  finally  being  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
After  the  battle,  which  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  people  from  the 
shore,  the  heroic  captain,  whose  conduct  had  aroused  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders,  was  borne  in  triumph  through  the  city,  where  he  was 
received  with  public  honors  and  every  mark  of  consideration  and 
respect. 

On  another  occasion,  in  an  action  with  a  king's  mail  packet  which 
lasted  four  hours,  his  vessel  was  badly  damaged,  but,  notwithstanding 
his  crippled  condition.  Captain  Harraden  drew  close  to  the  side  of  his 
adversary  and  poured  in  all  of  his  remaining  shot  in  one  terrific  broad- 
side. At  this  the  Englishman  surrendered,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  carnage  had  been  dreadful.  The  deck  of  the  ship  presented  a 
scene  of  frightful  slaughter.  Blood  was  flowing  from  her  scuppers, 
and  her  deck  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying. 

One  of  the  most  courageous  and  enterprising  of  the   Massachusetts 
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seamen  who  commanded  private  armed  vessels  was  Capt.  Richard 
Cowell.  He  took  a  large  number  of  prizes,  and  was  distinguished  at 
all  times  for  his  gallantry  in  action.  At  one  time  while  cruising  in 
the  sloop-of-war  Thorn,  he  fell  in  with  the  British  letter-of-marque 
St.  David,  of  twenty-two  guns.  He  first  asked  the  opinion  of  his 
officers  as  to  the  expediency  of  engaging  a  ship  of  such  superior  size 
and  armament  and  apparently  fully  manned.  Finding  that  the  officers 
were  in  favor  of  attacking  her,  he  ordered  the  crew  to  be  mustered, 
and  having  represented  to  them  the  great  disparity  of  force  between 
the  two  ships,  he  observed:  "  Still  your  officers  are  anxious  to  attack 
her;  are  you  ready  to  go  into  action?"  Three  hearty  cheers  were 
given  as  an  affirmative  response.  The  TJioni  immediately  ran  alongside 
of  the  enemy  at  close  quarters.  The  contest  lasted  half  an  hour, 
when  the  St.  David  struck  her  colors.  On  boarding  her  it  was 
found  that  she  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  having 
taken  on  board  seventy  marines  from  a  transport  which  she  had  fallen 
in  with  in  distress.  The  captain  was  mortally  wounded,  and  one 
third  of  the  crew  killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Cowell  put  an  officer 
and  twenty-five  men  on  board  the  prize,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the 
nearest  port,  but  the  ship  was  never  heard  of  again. 

On  another  cruise  in  the  ship  Marquis  Captain  Cowell  fell  in  with 
a  British  letter-of-marque.  She  mounted  twenty-four  guns,  and 
carried  a  complete  set  of  men  far  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own. 
Relying,  however,  on  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  his  officers  and  crew, 
he  laid  his  ship  alongside  the  enemy  and  continued  there  for  nearly 
three  hours.  So  near  were  the  two  ships  in  this  situation  that  the 
sponges  were  frequently  taken  from  one  to  the  other  while  the  seamen 
were  in  the  act  of  loading.  One  man  on  board  the  Marquis  was 
nearly  taken  out  of  the  port  at  which  he  was  stationed  by  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  enemy.  This  heroic  action  would  undoubtedly  have 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Captain  Cowell,  but  the  enemy,  after  having 
expended  all  his  ammunition,  hauled  off  from  his  opponent,  and  the 
disabled  state  of  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  Marquis  prevented  the 
gallant  captain  from  pursuing  him. 

While  we  view  with  admiration  the  uniformly  successful  attacks  of 
the  men  on  board  these  small  vessels  upon  the  fully  armed  ships  of 
the  enemy,  the  manner  in  which  they  frequently  wrested  victory  from 
defeat  is  not  less  astonishing. 

At  one  time  the  letter-of-marque  Freetnason,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Benjamin  Boden,  armed  with  six  guns  and  carrying  fifteen 
men,  was  captured  by  a    British    privateer    sloop,  mounting   sixteen 
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guns.  The  captain,  second  mate,  and  a  boy  were  left  on  board 
the  Freemason,  but  the  first  mate,  Robert  Wormstead,  with  the  rest 
of  the  crew  were  carried  on  board  the  privateer.  The  prisoners  were 
handcuffed  and  thrust  into  the  hold,  and  at  night  the  hatchway  was 
closed.  Here  Wormstead  contrived  a  plan  of  escape  which  was 
successfully  executed.  His  handcuffs  were  so  large  that  he  could  with 
little  exertion  get  rid  of  them  and  set  the  rest  at  liberty.  He  pro- 
posed rising  upon  the  privateer  the  next  day  when  the  captain  should 
be  taking  the  sun.  At  first  the  attempt  was  thought  to  be  desperate, 
they  being  so  few  in  numbers  compared  with  the  crew  on  board.  At 
length,  however,  Wormstead  prevailed  with  his  companions,  and  they 
solemnly  bound  themselves  to  do  their  utmost.  His  plan  was  to 
spring  upon  deck  and  knock  down  the  captain,  and  they  were  to  fol- 
low and  do  their  part.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  their  courage 
was  put  to  the  test,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  captain  and  many 
others  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  deck.  Their  pistols  were  taken 
from  them  and  aimed  at  the  enemy  in  the  cabin,  who  surrendered 
without  opposition.  Wormstead  then  bore  down  upon  the  schooner 
and  ordered  her  to  strike  her  colors.  Captain  Boden  cried  for  joy, 
and  his  captors  were  as  chagrined  as  astonished  at  this  unexpected 
reverse  of  fortune. 

Wormstead,  as  commander,  had  the  British  flag  lowered  and  the 
American  hoisted.  Having  ordered  the  British  officers  and  sailors  to 
be  handcuffed  and  thrust  into  the  hold,  he  appointed  Captain  Boden 
prize-master,  and  directed  him  to  steer  for  Guadaloupe.  There  in  due 
time  they  arrived  in  triumph,  and  were  received  with  unusual  testi- 
monials of  exultation.  The  crew  of  the  privateer  were  sent  to  prison, 
and  the  prize  was  sold  at  auction. 

This  act  was  duplicated  in  November,  1782,  by  the  crew  of  the 
ship  St.  Helena,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Stillwell.  When 
off  Havana  in  a  crippled  condition,  the  result  of  an  accident,  the 
ship  was  captured  by  the  British  brig  Lively,  commanded  by  Captain 
Michael  Stanhope.  The  fight  had  continued  all  night,  and  at  day- 
light the  St.  Hele7ia  was  found  to  be  also  within  reach  of  the  Jupiter, 
a  ship  of  the  line.  Finding  himself  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  the 
captain  surrendered  and  the  men  were  taken  on  board  the  Lively. 
Six  days  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  crew  of  the  St.  Helena  were 
preparing  to  rise.  As  a  consequence  all  the  men  were  confined 
below,  and  were  allowed  to  come  up  only  through  a  narrow  grating, 
one  at  a  time,  the  hatchway  being  constantly  guarded  by  a  sentinel. 
After  six  days'  close  confinement,  five  of  the  Americans,  namely,  An- 
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thony  Garner,  John  Prince,  Seth  Farrow,  Lewis  Russell,  and  Nathan 
Walker,  contrived  a  plan  for  taking  the  brig.  Accordingly  about 
noon  Walker  disarmed  the  sentinel,  took  out  the  bar  which  fastened 
the  hatchway,  and  the  other  four  instantly  rushed  upon  deck,  fought 
in  a  most  desperate  manner,  and  in  a  few  moments  took  the  vessel. 

The  number  of  Americans  on  board  the  Lively  was  forty-six. 
They  immediately  bore  for  Havana,  and  upon  their  arrival  at  that 
port  a  committee  was  chosen  to  sell  the  prize  and  settle  with  the  crew. 
The  brig,  materials,  and  cash  on  board  netted  a  total  of  $20,331. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  slavery  was  a  national  institution,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  among  other  pieces  of  property  sold  was 
one  negro,  who  brought  $380. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
commanders  in  the  continental  navy  engaged  from  time  to  time  in 
privateering.  This  was  especially  true  of  John  Manly  and  Samuel 
Tucker,  both  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  commodore,  and  whose  ex- 
ploits rival  in  brilliancy  and  number  those  of  the  more  celebrated 
John  Paul  Jones.  It  is  said  of  Tucker  that  he  "took  more  prizes, 
fought  more  fights,  and  gained  more  victories,  than,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  any  naval  hero  of  the  age."  Yet  he  died  in  practical 
obscurity,  grieved  to  the  heart  at  what  he  considered  the  ingratitude 
of  the  government  he  had  helped  to  establish. 

During  one  of  Tucker's  cruises  in  the  letter-of-marque  Thorn,  we 
are  informed  by  his  biographer,  he  fell  in  with  the  Lord  Hyde,  an 
English  packet  of  twenty-two  guns  and  one  hundred  men.  As  the 
two  vessels  drew  near  the  commanders  hailed  each  other  in  the  cus- 
tomary way  when  ships  meet  at  sea,  and  the  captain  of  the  English 
packet  cried  out  roughly,  "  Haul  down  your  colors,  or  Til  sink  you." 
"Aye,  aye,  sir,  directly,"  replied  Tucker,  calmly  and  complacently; 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  helmsman  to  steer  the  Thorn  right 
under  the  stern  of  the  packet,  luff  under  her  lee  quarter,  and  range 
alongside  her.  The  order  was  promptly  executed.  The  two  vessels 
were  laid  side  by  side,  within  pistol  shot  of  each  other.  While  the 
Thorn  was  getting  into  position  the  enemy  fired  a  full  broadside  at 
her  which  did  but  little  damage.  As  soon  as  she  was  brought  com- 
pletely alongside  her  adversary.  Tucker  thundered  to  his  men  to  fire. 
A  tremendous  discharge  followed,  and,  as  good  aim  had  been  taken,  a 
dreadful  carnage  was  seen  in  the  ill-fated  vessel.  It  was  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fresh  volley  of  artillery,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  piercing 
cry  was  heard  from  the  English  vessel :  "  Quarter  for  God's  sake!  our 
ship  is  sinking;  our  men  are  dying  of  their  wounds."     To  this  heart- 
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rending  appeal  Tucker  replied,  "How  can  you  expect  quarter  while  that 
British  flag  is  flying?"  The  answer  came  back,  "Our  halyards  are 
shot  away."  "  Then  cut  away  your  ensign  mast,  or  you'll  all  be  dead 
men."     It  was  done  immediately,  and  the  din  of  cannonading  ceased. 

Thirty-four  of  the  crew  of  the  prize,  with  the  captain,  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Her  decks  were  besmeared  with  blood,  and  in 
some  places  it  stood  in  clotted  masses  to  the  tops  of  the  sailors'  slip- 
pers. On  going  on  board  the  prize  Commodore  Tucker  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed:  "Would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  her." 

On  another  cruise  in  the  Thorn  Commodore  Tucker  captured  the 
English  ship  Elizabeth  of  twenty  guns.  The  ship  was  bound  to  Hal- 
ifax under  convoy,  with  the  brig  Observer  of  sixteen,  and  the  sloop-of 
war  Howe  of  fourteen  guns.  Ascertaining  that  two  smaller  vessels 
with  valuable  cargoes  were  sailing  under  protection  of  the  convoy, 
Tucker  determined  to  intercept  them.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  Tucker  hoisted  the  English  flag  and  boldly  sailed  into  the  midst 
of  them.  Coming  up  between  the  Elizabeth  and  the  Observer  he 
made  friendly  inquiries  of  them,  and  then  as  if  by  accident,  managed 
to  get  his  vessel  entangled  with  the  Elizabeth.  When  all  was  in 
readiness  he  lowered  the  English  flag  and  hoisted  the  American,  at 
the  same  time  giving  orders  to  fire  a  broadside.  The  Elizabeth  fired 
at  the  same  time.  Before  the  English  captain  had  time  to  discharge 
another  gun,  thirty  picked  men  from  the  Thorn  boarded  his  vessel. 
Obtaining  possession  of  the  deck,  they  drove  the  crew  below  and 
hauled  down  the  colors.  The  brig  and  sloop-of-war  then  attempted 
an  attack  upon  the  Thorn,  but  Tucker  assumed  a  threatening  attitude, 
and  after  the  sloop-of-war  had  discharged  a  broadside,  both  vessels 
sailed  away.  During  the  engagement  the  Thorn  had  nine  men  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded. 

It  may  have  been  the  same  letter-of-marque  Thorn,  or  her  name- 
sake, in  which  Captain  Waters  fought  with  two  British  ships-of-war, 
and  after  fighting  desperately  for  two  hours,  compelled  one  of  them 
to  strike,  while  the  other,  seizing  a  good  opportunity,  took  herself 
safely  out  of  the  action. 

But  I  will  not  trespass  further  upon  your  patience  by  giving 
instances  of  these  deeds  of  heroism.  Enough  have  already  been 
cited  to  prove  that,  were  it  possible  to  collect  the  scattered  material, 
volumes  of  fascinating  interest  could  be  written  in  regard  to  the  service 
rendered  their  country  by  men  who  are  now  unknown  to  us. 

The  thirteen  American  colonies  which  threw  off"  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britain    all  bordered    the    Atlantic    seaboard.     During   the  war   the 
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waters  of  the  coast  were  infested  with  British  ships-of-war  which 
menaced  the  maritime  towns,  and  rendered  even  coastwise  commerce 
almost  impossible.  In  the  year  1778  alone  the  British  fleet  in  Ameri- 
can waters  numbered  eighty-nine,  armed  with  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  guns.  To  meet  and  give  battle  to  these  the  col- 
onies had  from  the  beginning  only  fourteen  ships  with  three  hundred 
and  thirty-two  guns.  And  of  these,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  only 
four  remained  in  the  service,  the  others  having  been  either  captured 
or  lost. 

What  then  must  have  been  the  result  had  not  congress  emulated 
the  example  of  European  nations  and  authorized  the  employment  of 
private  armed  ships?  Clearly  nothing  but  disaster  and  ultimate 
defeat.  The  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  privateers  which  sprang 
as  if  by  magic  from  every  American  port  struck  terror  and  dismay  to 
the  heart  of  the  British  nation.  There 'appeared  to  be  no  safety  for 
English  merchant  vessels  anywhere  on  the  habitable  globe.  Even 
British  waters  were  invaded,  and  vessels  were  seized  within  sight  of 
the  harbors  from  which  they  had  sailed.  The  escort  of  warships 
was  of  no  avail.  A  Yankee  privateer  was  as  likely  to  give  battle  to  a 
frigate  as  to  an  unprotected  merchant  vessel,  and  frequently  secured 
her  prize  after  a  sharp  engagement  with  ships  of  the  line.  Add  to 
this  the  enormous  increase  in  the  rate  of  marine  insurance,  and  we 
have  sufficient  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  the  British  people  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  not  less  than  thirteen  hundred  prizes 
were  brought  into  American  ports  by  privateers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  captures  made  by  ships  of  the  navy  and  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  French  fleet  in  the  later  years  of  the  contest. 

Because  the  continental  congress  in  its  poverty  chose  to  avail  itself 
of  this  mighty  engine  of  warfare,  and,  instead  of  other  remuneration, 
gave  to  the  brave  sailors  who  manned  the  privateers  a  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  their  captures,  is  it  just  to  stigmatize  them  as  "  little  better 
than  pirates.?''  These  were  the  days  when  the  doctrine  of  "  neutral 
flag  covers  enemies'goods  except  contraband  of  war  "  was  unknown, 
and  all  nations  availed  themselves  of  privateering  in  order  to  strike  a 
blow  at  an  enemy's  commerce,  the  source  and  sinew  of  his  naval 
power.  Great  Britain,  with  her  powerful  navy,  was  not  above  the 
use  of  privateers  as  an  arm  of  her  service,  and  was  it  any  discredit  to 
the  struggling  colonies  that  they  employed  the  same  method?  And 
as  this  was  an  act  of  legalized  warfare,  why  should  it  be  considered  a 
shame  to  any  man  that  he  should  have  engaged  in  it? 
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The  hardy  seamen  who  manned  the  private  armed  ships  of  the 
Revolution  were  animated  by  as  lofty  motives  of  patriotism  as  any  of 
the  men  who  served  in  the  regular  navy,  or  who  fought  the  battles  of 
their  country  on  the  land.  Their  devotion  to  the  glorious  cause  of 
independence  was  sealed  by  the  blood  they  shed  and  the  lives  they 
gave  in  its  defense.  By  the  wounds  from  which  they  suffered,  by 
the  sickness  and  death  in  the  loathsome  prison  ships  which  they 
endured,  and  by  the  broken  hearts  of  the  widows  and  orphans  who 
mourned  them,  they  made  a  sacrificial  offering  on  the  altar  of  Liberty. 

Henceforth,  let  us  weave  for  them  the  choicest  garlands  of  the 
flowers  of  memory.  Let  us  cut  their  names  high  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  and  let  the  story  of  their  prowess  be  told  by  Americans  to 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  throughout  all  generations. 

On  motion  of  Otis  G.  Hammond  the  thanks  of  the 
society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Rhoads  for  his  admirable 
address. 

The  Secretary  then  made  a  brief  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lafayette  memorial  to  be  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  was  followed  by  a 
brief  paper  by  Charles  R.  Corning  upon  "  Lafayette's 
Visit  to  New  Hampshire,"  and  by  remarks  by  Charles 
E.  Staniels  and  John  M.  Hill  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  extended  to  Mr. 
Corning. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  death 
of  Edwin  Shepard  Barrett,  President-General  of  the 
National  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion : 

Whereas,  Edwin  Shepard  Barrett,  President-General  of  the  National 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Concord,  JVlass.,  on  Wednesday,  December  21,  i8g8,  and 

Whereas,  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  at  its  first  meeting  since  the  death  of  Compatriot 
Barrett,  desires  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  service  which 
he  has  performed  by  his  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
society. 

Resolved,  that  this  society  tenders  its  sympathy  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  for  the  loss  which  it  has  received,  and  that  the  foregoing  be 
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entered  upon  the  records  of  this  society,  and  that  copies  thereof,  at- 
tested by  the  President  and  Secretary,  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  to  the  family  of  the  late  Edwin  Shepard  Barrett. 

Mr.  Staniels,  from  the  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  presented  the  following  list, 
and  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  nominees,  which  was  done,  and  they  were 
declared  elected  : 


PRESIDENT. 

Charles  B.  Spoftbrd, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

John  B.  Smith, 
Frank  W.  Rollins, 
Thomas  Cogswell, 


Claremont. 


Hillsborough. 

Concord. 

Gilmanton. 


SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  Concord. 

REGISTRAR. 

William  P.  Fiske,  Concord. 

HISTORIAN. 

Fred  G.  Hartshorn,  Manchester. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  Concord. 

BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

William  W.  Flint,  Concord. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Concord. 

Elbert  Wheeler,  Nashua. 

Henry  W.  Blair,  Manchester. 

Frank  W.  Russell,  Plymouth. 

Isaac  Hill,  Concord. 


Charles  R.  Corning, 


Concord. 


Charles  Byron  Spofford. 

President,  1899-1901. 
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FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

Harley  B.  Roby,  Concord. 

Rufus  H.  Baker,  Concord. 

Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Concord. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Pres.  Charles  B.  Spofford,  Claremont. 

Sen.  V.  P.  John  B.  Smith,  Hillsborough. 

Jesse  H.  Farwell,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  W.  Bailey,  *          Nashua. 

Charles  R.  Corning,  Concord. 

Edmund  E.  Truesdell,  Suncook. 

each  with  power  to  appoint  his  own  alternate. 

The  meeting   then    adjourned    to    the    Eagle    Hotel, 
where  the  annual  banquet  occurred  at  2  o'clock. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record.      Attest : 

Howard  F.   Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  in  the 
state  library  July  25,  1899,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  reply  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Shepard  Barrett  to  the  reso- 
lution was  read. 

The  dues  of  Hiram  Forsaith  of  Manchester  for  1900 
were  remitted. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  : 

Daniel  Hayden  Reed,  Fitzwilliam. 

Albert  Cromwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  W.  Cromwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  James  Gould,  Plymouth. 

John  Gilbert  Miller,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Jackman  Wheeler,  Shelburne. 
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Elery  Wheeler,  Shelburne. 

Charles  Spielman  Richards,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  address  for  1900  followed, 
but  no  formal  action  was  taken. 
Adjourned. 
A  true  record.     Attest; 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  in  the 
state  library  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  April  26,  1900,  the 
President  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Flint,  Hammond,  Blair, 
Isaac  Hill,  Corning,  and  the  Secretary  in  attendance. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  : 

John  Kitchen  Paulson,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  A.  Frye,  Milford. 

Oilman  Henry  Dimond,  Concord. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  Brockport,  N.Y. 

James  Horatio  Seymour,  Brockport,  N.Y. 

A.  Lewis  Downing,  Concord. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record.     Attest : 

How^\rd  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  adjourned, 
was  called  to  order  in  Representatives'  hall.  State  House, 
on  Thursday,  April  26,  1900,  at  11:30  a.  m.,  by  the 
President,  Charles  B.  Spoftbrd,  wlno  bade  all  present 
welcome. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Daniel  C. 
Roberts,  D.  D. 

The  records  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  the  membership  of  the 
society  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-one,  some  of  whom 
were  considerably  in  arrears,  and  on  whose  names  action 
should  be  taken. 

The  Secretary  made  a  report,  in  print,  on  the  service 
of  members  of  the  state  society  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  stated  that  medals  had  been  received  from  the 
national  society  and  forwarded  to  such  persons.  The 
report  was  as  follows,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  each 
compatriot : 

Dear  Compatriots  : 

At  the  Congress  of  the  National  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  with  power  to 
undertake  to  secure  from  the  government  either  an  old  Spanish  gun  or 
plate  from  one  of  the  Spanish  ships,  from  which  medals  may  be  struck, 
to  be  distributed  to  those  members  of  the  order  who  served  in  the 
recent  war  with  Spain,  and  that  they  also  consider  the  advisability  of 
publishing  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  order  who  served  in  the  recent 
war. 

In  accordance  with  this  action,  medals  have  been  struck,  an  honor 
list  published,  and  a  handsome  certificate  prepared. 

Of  these,  eighteen  were  awarded  to  New  Hampshire  and  have  been 
issued  to  the  following  compatriots  : 

Capt.  Thomas  F.  Clifford, 
Lt.-Col.  WiXFiELD  S.  Edgerly, 
Corp.  Frederick  L.  Green, 
Capt.  Otis  G.  Hammond, 
Priv.  William  B.  Handy, 
Priv.  Grant  Hartshorn, 
Capt.  Charles  S.  Hill, 
Lt. -Commander  Hamilton  Hutchins, 
Major  James  Miller, 
Capt.  JOAB  N.  Patterson, 
Corp.  C.  E.  B.  Roberts, 
Col.  Robert  H.  Rolfe, 
Major  Frank  W.  Russell, 
Lieut.  William  W.  Russell, 
6 
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Priv.  Clifford  A.  Tinker, 

Capt.  Julius  C.  Timson, 

Col.  J.  Milton  Thompson, 

Lieut,  and  Adjt.  George  D.  Waldron. 

This  society  congratulates  itself  that  it  has  such  an  honorable  record, 
exceeded  considerably  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Ohio,  only  ;  but  slightly  exceeded  by  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  Oregon. 

By  vote  of  the  National  Congress  at  the  session  held  in  New  York 
in  April,  the  medal,  honor  list,  and  certificate  will  be  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers whose  services  have  not  been  reported  and  to  all  those  hereafter 
joining  and  entitled  to  the  honor;  all  "  who  were  in  the  regular  or 
volunteer  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  between  the 
declaration  of  war  in  April,  1898,  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  December,  1898." 

The  Treasurer  made  a  report  showing  total  receipts 
for  the  past  year  of  $365.02,  and  payments  of  $205.05, 
with  cash  on  hand  of  $159.97,  which  report  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  historian,  Fred  G.  Hartshorn, 
was  read  and  accepted. 

HISTORIAN'S  REPORT, 

For  the  Year  Ending  April  19,  1900. 
Aside  from  an  unusual  number  of  deaths,  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  quiet  in  matters  calling  for  recognition  in  this  report.  The 
several  decades  of  years  seem  to  group  or  cluster  together  those  lead- 
ing spirits  whose  enterprise,  judgment,  and  ability  shape  and  give 
direction  to  the  developments  of  their  time.  They  rise  in  certain 
emergencies,  move  to  the  zenith  of  action,  and  toward  the  curtain- 
ing horizon  pass  on.  They  form  a  constellation  setting  one  by  one, 
until  as  a  group  they  disappear  in  entirety.  Such  seem  to  have  been 
William  Wilkins  Bailey,  Isaac  Hubbard  Long,  Hon.  George  F. 
Danforth,  William  Fernald  Head,  and  Hon.  John  M.   Hill. 

With  a  sense  of  deep  loss  we  are  compelled  to  record  the  death  of 
one  of  our  most  able,  valued,  and  active  members  in  the  person  of 
William  Wilkins  Bailey  of  Nashua.  The  account  of  his  death,  as  it 
came  to  us  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  was  so  sudden  and  start- 
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ling  as  to  hardly  obtain  credit.  Mr.  Bailey  was  stricken  down  and 
passed  away  with  pneumonia,  all  within  four  daj-s.  He  was  survived 
by  a  widow,  Mary  Bordman  Greeley,  to  whom  he  was  married  Sep- 
tember 21,  1858,  who  at  the  lime  of  his  death  was  an  invalid,  and 
has  since  followed  him,  Hopkinton  was  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
where  he  was  born  November  11,  1829,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Jemima  (  Smith )  Bailey.  Through  both  paternal  and  maternal  lines 
his  ancestors  were  earliest  pioneers  of  that  town ;  two  great-grand- 
fathers served  as  privates  in  the  Revolution,  but,  like  nearly  every 
other  private  in  those  colonial  ranks,  were  capable  and  competent  to 
have  commanded.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hopkinton,  he 
prepared  for  college  at  Pembroke  academy,  entered  Dartmouth  in 
1850,  graduating  from  there  in  1854.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1856  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Nashua,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  With  a  strong  individuality,  conciliatory,  rather  than  com- 
bative, and  characterized  by  singular  aggressiveness  and  activity, 
directed  by  public  rather  than  personal  interests,  he  at  once  entered 
into  public  affairs,  which  soon  outreached  local  and  even  state  bounds. 

While  conducting  a  legal  practice  of  satisfactory  proportions,  his 
high  order  of  integrity  and  shrewd  judgment  brought  many  trusts  to 
his  administration,  and  never  a  widow  or  fatherless  child  but  profited 
thereby.  The  following  positions  by  him  held  attest  eloquently  to  an 
ability  possessed  by  few:  representative  to  the  legislature  in  i863-''64, 
city  solicitor  in  1884,  president  of  the  Wilton  railroad,  director  in 
the  Nashua  &  Lowell  railroad,  president  of  the  Nashua  Savings 
bank,  director  of  the  Indianhead  National  bank,  and  president  of  the 
Hillsborough  Mills  Manufacturing  company.  During  the  activities  just 
enumerated,  he  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  best  literature,  which, 
coupled  with  keen  interest  and  wide  historical  research,  constituted 
him  a  most  agreeable  companion.  He  was  selected  as  trustee,  serv- 
ing on  the  board  of  the  Nashua  City  library,  also  the  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
had  been  for  a  long  while,  an  active  member  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  society,  before  which  he  had  been  called  to 
deliver  more  than  one  able  address. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  one  of  the  prominent  Congregationalists  of  this 
state,  being  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  church  of  his  city 
and  an  active  worker  in  it.  Prominence  characterized  his  labor  in  every 
field  which  he  entered,  professional,  business,  literary,  and  social. 

January  14,  1889,  he  became  identified  with  this  society,  becoming 
one  of  the  board  of  managers  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  which  posi- 
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tion  he  filled  that  and  the  following  year.  During  1 891 -''93  he  filled 
the  position  of  vice-president,  being  again  retained  the  following 
year  as  one  of  the  managing  board.  In  1895  he  was  elected,  and 
reelected  in  1896,  to  the  chief  position  of  responsibility  and  honor, 
filled  as  he  filled  every  position  with  marked  executive  strength.  His 
face  and  form  have  almost  invariably  been  present  at  our  meetings  in 
the  past,  where  though  his  locks  were  whitened,  his  erect  carriage, 
keen  eye,  and  clear  voice,  formed  one  of  the  figures  of  beauty  and 
strength  which  to-day  we  miss ;  a  loss  second  to  none  which  this 
society  may  ever  be  called  upon  to  sustain. 

In  Claremont,  July  25,  1899,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Isaac  Hub- 
bard Long,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  passed  from  the  midst  of 
the  community  where  all  but  two  years  of  an  exceptionally  strong  life 
had  been  spent.  He  was  descended  from  the  sturdiest  of  ancestry,  as 
represented  in  the  New  England  coast  merchantmen  of  New  Bedford, 
among  whom,  Charles  F.,  his  father,  and  earlier,  Capt.  Simeon  Long, 
were  numbered.  His  early  education,  though  not  extensive,  was  of 
that  order  that  rather  lays  the  foundation  than  seeks  to  claim  for  it- 
self completion,  being  secured  through  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  Kimball  Union  academy.  Though  all  but  two  of  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  the  old  family  homestead,  de- 
veloping its  acres,  his  character  bears  testimony  to  the  wealth  and 
breadth  which  nature  bestows  to  such  of  her  children  as  court  her. 
He  was  called  to  serve  both  town  and  county,  being  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  at  the  time  of  death. 

Yet,  while  keenly  alive  and  active  in  all  public  interests  it  was  by 
the  individual  as  such  that  he  was  most  valued.  A  man  on  whom 
each  exercised  a  personal  claim,  whose  highest  delight  was  to  realize 
a  peculiar  fulfilment  for  each,  for  there  was  no  one,  high  or  low,  but 
knew  him  and  was  by  him  known.  Like  a  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land,  Isaac  H.  Long,  animated  by  the  highest  and  best  de- 
sire to  bless  his  fellows,  was  eagerly  sought  for  counsel  and  relief. 
Even  the  little  children  knew  and  claimed  him,  and  the  sight  of  his 
progress  down  the  street  surrounded  with  a  body-guard  of  children 
was  a  testimonial  to  the  sweetness  of  his  character  and  an  index 
of  a  purity  of  life  few  achieve.  It  follows  that  the  church  he  hon- 
ored with  membership  has  met  an  irreparable  loss.  His  private  bene- 
factions and  activities  permitted  slight  possibility  for  patronage  of 
organizations.  The  Masons  were  the  only  body  outside  of  the  church 
and  this  society  to  which  he  belonged. 

He  was  married  on    October  5,  1869,  to   Louisa    M.,  daughter  of 
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Henry  F.  Delano  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  died  four  years  since,  leav- 
ing no  children.  "  To  do  good  and  forget  it,"  said  a  fellow-towns- 
man, seemed  to  have  been  his  motto. 

Hon.  George  F.  Danforth,  late  of  Rochester,  New  York,  graduated 
from  Union  college  in  1840,  entering  immediately  upon  the  study  of 
law  at  Rochester,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1843. 
Thus  briefly  we  note  the  opening  of  a  career  destined  to  brilliantly 
illuminate  the  legal  firmament  of  the  Empire  state.  Though  not 
tall,  his  looks  did  not  detract  from  an  unfailing  native  dignity,  en- 
hanced and  deepened  by  a  somewhat  stern  face  and  keen  eye.  He 
was  a  great  speaker,  one  of  few  who  commanded  so  wide  and  keen  a 
flow  of  language.  In  argument  there  was  no  hesitancy,  no  repetition, 
only  clear  utterance,  strong  and  pure,  to  which  a  voice  full  of  manly 
melody  added  charm.  Possessed  instinctively  with  a  discernment 
for  the  important  points  of  a  case,  as  distinguished  from  the  subtle- 
ties, coupled  with  calm  determination  to  win  and  untiring  industry  in 
searching  out,  George  F.  Dantorth  was  distinctively  a  great  lawyer. 

In  every  walk  of  life  he  was  a  model  man,  undemonstrative,  earnest, 
modest,  and  sincere.  Effective  in  whatever  he  undertook,  it  was, 
however,  in  law  that  his  talents  shone  with  greatest  brilliancy.  His 
aversion  for  office-seeking  and  holding  was  marked,  and  not  until 
thirty-five  years  of  legal  championing  of  general  rights  as  against 
merely  chartered  ones,  was  it  so  stamped  upon  the  public  mind  that 
they  demanded  his  yielding  ;  and  he  accepted  a  judgeship  in  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  state.  That  he  proved  able  and  upright  in  these  days 
when  courts  are  so  freely  criticized  for  subserviance  to  unworthy  in- 
fluences needs  no  testimony  here.  This  judgeship  terminated  in  1889, 
when  his  advancing  years  placed  him  beyond  seventy,  the  constitu- 
tional age  limit. 

His  great  worth  was  so  recognized  in  1890  by  Governor  Hill  that 
he  announced  his  appointment  on  a  constitutional  commission,  where 
he  not  only  sat  with  such  eminent  jurists  as  Joseph  H.  Choate,  W. 
Bourke  Cochran,  and  others,  but  was  by  them  unanimously  chosen  as 
chairman  of  that  body. 

His  habits  of  activity,  sustained  by  good  health,  were  such  as  to 
force  him  into  practice  after  retirement  from  the  bench,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  morning  of  September  25,  1899,  when,  in  the  court 
room,  surrounded  by  members  of  his  loved  profession,  having  just 
closed  an  argument,  he  sank  unconscious  in  his  chair  and  in  a  few 
moments  passed  away. 

His  parents  were   Isaac  and    Dolly  Danforth   of  this  state,  through 
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whom  he  traced  descent  from  that  heroic  ancestor,  Capt.  Gordon 
Hutchins,  one  of  Stark's  heroes  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  born  on  July 
5,  1819,  in  Boston,  and  married  in  1846  Frances  J.  Wright,  daughter 
of  Francis  and  Jane  (Gold)  Wright.     Two  children  still  survive  him. 

William  Fernald  Head,  born  in  Hooksett  September  25,  1832, 
was  the  son  of  Col.  John  and  Anna  (Brown)  Head,  through  whom 
he  traced  Revolutionary  blood  from  Maj.  James  Head,  a  hero  whose 
life,  sacrificed  at  Bennington,  formed  a  portion  of  the  price  paid  for 
the  liberty  we  to-day  enjoy. 

His  early  educational  advantages  were  limited  to  the  public  schools 
of  his  town,  supplemented  by  Pembroke  academy.  In  early  child- 
hood the  loss  of  his  father  devolved  upon  the  mother  the  care  and 
direction  of  her  boys  through  the  perilous  period  of  boyhood.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  the  death  of  that  mother  left  him  alone,  but  with  a 
character  already  moulded  into  principles  of  right,  and  correct  habits 
of  industry  firmly  established.  At  twenty  he  embarked  in  business 
with  his  brother,  the  late  Governor  Natt  Head,  with  whom,  with  but 
one  change  in  associates,  he  continued  to  the  time  of  death,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1899. 

November  4,  1858,  Mr.  Head  married  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Maj. 
Sterling  Sargent  of  .Allenstown,  who  survives  him  with  two  children, 
a  son,  Eugene  S.,  who  for  several  years  had  been  associated  with  his 
father,  and  a  daughter,  Sadie. 

Mr.  Head  held  few  political  positions.  In  1870  and  1871  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1876  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  this  state.  His  aspirations  were  not  political.  A  man 
of  quiet,  unostentatious  ways,  preeminently  one  of  large  affairs, 
directing  or  being  associated  in  the  management  of  many  extensive 
institutions,  both  industrial  and  financial,  he  was  a  representative 
business  man  of  the  state.  The  calm  serenity  maintained  at  all 
times  was  an  index  of  the  wide  executive  capacity  possessed,  which, 
coupled  with  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  of  his 
many  employees,  comprised  a  man  whose  loss  the  business  circles  of 
New  Hampshire  will  long  continue  to  feel. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  G.  Hartshorn,  Historian. 

A  committee  to  report  a  list  of  officers  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  as  follows  :  Charles  E.  Staniels,  Otis 
G.  Hammond,  and  Fred  G.  Hartshorn. 
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The  annual  address  was  then  dehvered  by  Albert  S. 
Batchellor  of  Littleton,  on  "  The  Most  Northern  Regi- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  Militia  in  the  Period  of  the 
Revolution,"  and  proved  to  be  a  most  careful  and  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  historical  records  of  the  soci- 
ety and  state. 

THE  MOST  NORTHERLY  REGIMENT  OF  THE  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE  MILITIA  IN    THE  PERIOD 

OF    THE  REVOLUTION. 

Albert  Stillman  Batchellor. 
prologue. 

In  approachinoj  the  specific  theme  which  has  been  chosen  for  this 
address  certain  preliminary  suggestions  may  be  permissible : 

I.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  geography  of  any  locality  re- 
lated to  events  to  be  described  is  an  important  prerequisite  in  the 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  is  now  under  consideration.  The 
"Twelfth  Regiment  of  Foot,"  as  the  most  northerly  organization  of 
the  provincial  military  establishment  was  termed,  was  a  description 
and  designation  in  military  phrase  of  a  region  which  was  then  recently 
settled,  and,  for  the  larger  part,  sparsely  populated.  It  extended 
along  the  Connecticut  river  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  from  Or- 
ford  to  Colebrook.  The  settlements  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  river 
had  not  been  extended  as  far  north  as  those  of  the  New  Hampshire 
pioneers  on  the  east  side,  except  a  very  few  that  had  been  effected  by 
pioneers  going  north  by  way  of  Lancaster,  and  occupying  the  valley 
along  the  river  opposite  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  and  Stratford. 
To  the  east  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  was  a  mountain  wilderness.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  lying  between  the  Upper  Coos 
on  the  north  and  the  Ammonoosuc  valley  and  the  Lower  Cobs  on  the 
south,  had  not  been  securely  settled.  Thus  the  extreme  north  part 
of  the  regiment  was  isolated  from  the  south  part.  The  locality  of  the 
regiment  was,  therefore,  a  narrow  tongue  of  settled  and  unsettled 
townships  eighty  miles  in  length,  with  vast  tracts  of  virgin  wilderness 
on  either  side.  Forts  had  been  constructed  at  Haverhill,  Bath,  Lis- 
bon (then  known  as  Concord  or  Gunthwaite),  Lancaster,  Northum- 
berland, and  Stratford.  A  line  drawn  due  east  and  west  through  Ben- 
nington to  the  Connecticut  river  was  sixty  miles  south  of  Orford.  An 
uninhabited  and  mountainous  region  seventy  miles  wide  intervened 
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between  the  principal  part  of  this  regiment  and  the  line  of  military 
operations  along  the  Champlain  route ;  it  was  eighty  miles  from 
Stratford,  and  a  hundred  miles  from  Newbury,  to  St.  Johns  in  Can- 
ada ;  and  the  distance  was  a  hundred  miles  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  regiment  to  the  seat  of  operations  about  Boston. 

2.  A  regiment  of  militia  in  the  Revolutionary  period  was  a  territorial 
designation,  and  not,  as  now,  an  aggregation  of  organized  men  as- 
sembled by  companies  and  battalions  without  reference  to  the  location 
and  residence  of  their  individual  constituents.  It  was  a  provision 
of  law  that  certain  contiguous  towns  should  form  a  regiment.  The 
designated  area  constituted  the  regiment,  and  every  able-bodied  man 
of  military  age,  with  ^.  few  statutory  exceptions,  was  a  member  of  the 
regiment  in  the  same  sense  that  a  citizen  is  at  this  day  a  part  of  his 
senatorial  district.  It  was  not  usual  to  attempt  to  get  one  of  these 
regiments  into  active  service  in  its  entirety.  In  fact,  this  was  practi- 
cally impossible.  It  was  not  ordinarily  necessary  to  call  out  every 
enrolled  soldier,  and  if  such  a  call  could  have  been  made  effective  it 
would  have  deprived  the  district  of  almost  its  entire  body  of  citizens 
engaged  in  its  various  avocations.  Out  of  these  regiments  minute- 
men  were  organized  into  other  regiments  to  be  immediately  available 
in  cases  of  emergency.  On  other  occasions  quotas  were  assessed 
upon  the  militia  regiments,  and  these  contingents  were  assembled 
and  reorganized  into  new  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments.  In 
exceptional  instances  summary  calls  were  made  on  all  the  militia  to 
volunteer  for  campaigns  like  that  at  Saratoga,  when,  as  General  Bur- 
goyne  said,  the  New  England  militia  hung  like  a  black  cloud  upon 
his  left.  Liberal  as  the  response  was  at  that  time,  it  was  not  univer- 
sal. Stark's  first  brigade  was  returning  while  his  second  body  of  vol- 
unteers was  assembling  for  Saratoga.  This  explains  the  fact  that  such 
prominent  militia  officers  or  military  men  as  Col.  Timothy  Bedel  of 
Haverhill,  Lieut. -Col.  David  Webster  of  Plymouth,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Charles  Johnston  of  Haverhill  were  volunteers,  one  at  Bennington, 
the  others  at  Saratoga.  Had  their  militia  regiments  been  called  into 
service,  in  the  form  and  entirety  of  their  primary  organization,  these 
men  would  not  have  been  doing  duty  as  volunteers  in  the  temporary 
regiments  in  the  field. 

3.  The  student  of  the  official  records  of  this  period,  both  those 
of  military  and  those  of  civil  character,  will  observe  superficially 
that  titles  were  freely  employed  in  the  designation  of  persons.  A 
more  critical  examination  of  this  feature  of  the  old  prints  and  manu- 
scripts will  establish  the  assumption  that  these  titles  were  applied  with 
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scrupulous  accuracy.  When  the  verifying  documents  can  be  found  it 
is  always  discovered  that  the  prefix  which  appears  in  other  connec- 
tions is  correct,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  accorded  in  speech 
or  writing  receives  only  the  distinction  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled. 
An  act  of  the  Revolutionary  period  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  import 
created  a  section  of  militia  to  be  composed  of  men  in  advanced  years, 
who  had  passed  the  usual  age  limit  of  military  service.^  The  com- 
panies so  constituted  were  each  entitled  to  a  captain  holding  the  rank 
of  colonel,  a  lieutenant  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  an  ensign 
of  the  rank  of  major.  Although  tliis  law  was  not  long  in  force,  it 
served  to  multiply  the  number  of  officers  bearing  the  titles  of  the  higher 
grades  of  military  service. 

4.  The  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Morey's  regiment  was  occu- 
pied by  regiments  of  Vermont  militia,  the  upper  one  commanded  by 
Jacob  Kent  of  Newbury  and  the  lower  one  by  Peter  Olcott  of  Nor- 
wich. Thomas  Johnson  of  Newbury  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Kent's 
regiment.  Jacob  Bayley  of  Newbury,  a  colonel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  later  a  brigadier-general,  also  serving  as  commissary- 
general  for  the  Northern  department,  exercised  a  commanding  in- 
fluence on  both  sides  of  the  river  throughout  the  war.  He  is  regarded 
now,  with  good  reason,  as  one  of  the  neglected  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  services  were  of  singular  value  at  all  stages  of  the  conflict. 
He  was  skilful  and  potent  in  management  of  the  Indians  who  roamed 
the  wilderness  between  the  frontiers  of  the  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire settlements  and  those  of  Canada.  (Hist,  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  by 
Frederic  P.  Wells,  p.  73.) 

In  co-operation  with  Hurd,  Charles  Johnston,  Thomas  Johnson, 
Kent,  Morey,  Childs,  Olcott,  and  Bedel,  he  succeeded  in  such  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  the  settlements  in  the  northern  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  only  able  to  hold  their 
ground  but  also  to  accomplish  some  extension  of  their  farms  and 
clearings.  The  recent  history  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  by  Mr.  Wells,  con- 
tains an  admirable  presentation  of  the  story  of  the  Revolution  as 
related  to  this  region.  It  is  a  progressive  addition  to  the  notably  satis- 
factory treatment  of  the  same  .subject,  in  its  special  reference  to  Hano- 
ver and  vicinity,  by  Judge  Frederick  Chase  in  his  history  of  that 
town. 

The  military  events  which  transpired  in  Upper  Cobs,  as  the  western 
side  of  the  present  county  of  Coos  was  designated  in  the  Revolution- 
ary period,  have  been  accorded  thorough  and  reliable  treatment  in  the 

^  Passed  June  24,  1786.     Laws,  i7So-'89,  p.  409. 
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History  of  Coos  County  by  Fergusson,  1888,  and  in  the  History  of 
Lancaster  by  A.  N.  Somers,  1899. 

In  1775  Canada  was  occupied  by  the  Americans.  They  had 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  This  proved  to  be  the 
best  possible  method  of  protecting  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
frontiers.  Until  the  termination  of  these  operations  in  Canadian 
territory  by  the  retreat  of  the  army  finally  under  General  Sullivan  in 
the  month  of  June,  1776,  comparative  security  for  the  Coos  country 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  all  it  could  do  to  protect  it- 
self at  home.  This  was  the  status  upon  which  the  people  of  this  re- 
gion relied  with  good  reason  until  the  summer  of  1776.  In  July  of 
that  year  the  immediate  defense  of  the  Upper  Coos  was  provided  for 
by  the  dispatch  or  assignment  of  a  company  of  50  men  for  service  in 
the  region  of  Northumberland  and  Stratford  under  command  of  Jere- 
miah Eames.  At  the  former  place  Fort  Weare  was  erected.  This 
company  served  from  July  13  to  October  13,  1776.  (17  State  Papers, 
65.)  Three  statements  from  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  addressed 
to  the  general  court,  one  of  date  September  16,  one  September  26, 
1776  (17  State  Papers,  77,  78,  79),  and  one  without  date  (8  State 
Papers,  379),  afford  interesting  accounts  of  the  state  of  affairs  on 
this  frontier.  Evidently  there  were  two  parties  among  the  people  of 
that  locality,  one  recommending  Captain  Eames  and  one  Captain 
Bucknam  for  the  command  of  the  rangers  in  that  region  and  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Weare.  Captain  Eames  succeeded  in  securing  the 
endorsement  of  the  legislature.  The  next  company  raised  for  service 
at  this  point  consisted  of  26  men,  and  was  under  command  of  Captain 
Eames.  They  were  on  duty  from  October  14  to  December  i,  1776. 
(17  State  Papers,  113.)  A  third  company  under  Captain  Eames, 
consisting  of  1 1  men  for  winter  duty  at  the  Upper  Coos,  served  from 
December  2,  1776,  to  April  15,  1777.      (14  State  Papers,  473.) 

Meanwhile  at  the  Lower  Coos  similar  measures  were  being  taken  for 
the  public  defense  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1776.  Capt.  Thomas 
Simpson  of  Haverhill  with  52  men,  serving  from  September  14  to 
December  2,  Capt.  Samuel  Atkinson  of  Boscawen  with  49  men,  serv- 
ing from  September  i  to  December  j ,  and  Capt.  Josiah  Russell  of 
Plainfield  with  53  men,  serving  from  September  19  to  December  i, 
guarded  that  region.      (17  State  Papers,  82,  83,  88,  89,  91,  92.) 

Colonel  Hurd,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston,  James  Bayley,  and 
Maj.  Jonathan  Hale  were  authorized  to  give  directions  as  to  the 
scouting  routes  of  Simpson's  and  Russell's  companies.  (8  State  Papers, 
335.336.)  I 
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A  company  was  also  raised  for  the  same  purpose  to  be  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Capt.  David  Woodward  of  Hanover,  but  under 
the  general  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston  and  General  Bay- 
ley  at  Coos.  (17  State  Papers,  67.)  Colonel  Hurd  reports  that  this 
company  was  operating  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  and  apparently  without  taking 
directions  from  the  superior  officers  at  the  Coos  designated  for  it  by 
the  vote  of  the  general  court.  (8  State  Papers,  315.)  Later  Cap- 
tain Woodward  appears  to  have  been  at  Haverhill  in  person,  and  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  messages  sent  by  Colonel  Hurd  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Exeter.  (8  State  Papers,  326,  327.)  During  the  winter  of 
i776-''77  and  the  year  1777  the  oiTensive  operations  that  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  which  culminated  in  October  at  Saratoga,  were  the  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  a  reasonable  protection  of  this  valley.  The  business 
of  British-Canadian-Indian-Tory  raiding  seemed  to  have  been  concen- 
trated and  confined  at  this  period  within  a  region  lying  along  the 
track  of  Burgoyne^s  movements. 

In  the  winter  of  1777-^78  the  continental  congress  threatened  an  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  with  a  proposition  to  put  Stark  in  command  of  it. 
Bedel  was  authorized  to  raise  a  regiment  in  this  valley  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent regions  for  the  same  enterprise.  The  men  were  enrolled  by  him 
in  December,  1777,  and,  upon  a  change  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
Canadian  expedition  or  the  actual  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  by 
the  mere  fact  of  its  announcement.  Bedel's  regiment  was  disbanded 
in  March,  1778.  (16  State  Papers,  306.)  Soon  after,  however,  the 
plan  of  carrying  the  war  back  into  Canada  was  again  prominent  in 
continental  councils.  Lafayette  was  now  designated  to  command  the 
army  of  invasion.  Bedel  enrolled  another  regiment  in  the  expecta- 
tion, as  he  stated,  that  it  would  have  service  in  the  North.  (15  State 
Papers,  584.)  Stark  called  upon  Bedel  to  send  the  regiment  to  New 
York,  where  a  part  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheelock  actually  pro- 
ceeded in  partial  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Gates  and  Stark.  The 
organization  was  continued  certainly  until  the  following  November,  and 
possibly  until  the  next  March  (1779),  which  was  the  date  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  of  enlistment.  (17  N.  H.  State  Papers,  232,  233, 
237.  239,  243,  et  passim  \  chapter  on  the  Revolution,  Chase's  History 
of  Hanover  and  Dartmouth  College  ;  correspondence  of  John  Stark  in 
his  Memoir  by  Caleb  Stark,  passim\  Potter,  Military  Hist,  of  N.  H., 
account  of  Bedel's  later  regiments,  Part  2,  pp.  387-392  ;  Aldrich, 
"  The  Affair  of  the  Cedars  and  the  Services  of  Col.  Timothy  Bedel  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,"  3  Proceedings  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc,  194-231.) 

Bedel's  battalion  on  the  frontier  seems  to  have  remained  of  neces- 
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sity  in  service  until  relieved  by  others  in  March,  and  by  Colonel 
Hazen's  regiment  in  April,  1779. 

General  Bayley  writes  Bedel,  March  16,  1779:  "Agreeable  to 
your  Letter  the  committee  met  at  Dresden,  Capt  Moray  is  arrived 
with  a  Party  to  relieve  your  Guards."  "20  men  was  ordered  with 
Capt.  Morey,  and  30  are  ready  from  Lebanon  and  Colo  Olcot"  (17 
State  Papers,  320,  321.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  facts  now  de- 
veloped in  the  history  of  that  period  that  General  Washington  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  plans  for  another  invasion  of  Canada.  It 
would  appear  also  that  their  abandonment  was  contemporary  with  the 
downfall  of  the  so-called  "  Conway  Cabal." 

At  this  time  (1778)  the  union  of  seventeen  towns  (including  Dres- 
den), all  of  them  except  Cornish  being  in  Grafton  county,  with  the 
towns  west  of  the  river,  had  been  apparently  effected,  and  Colonel 
Morey  and  Colonel  Bedel  were  now  members  of  the  Vermont  legisla- 
ture. This  movement  was  strenuously  antagonized  by  the  Benning- 
ton and  the  Exeter  state  governments,  and  this  first  so-called  union 
soon  collapsed. 

It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  these  political  considerations  should 
disadvantageously  affect  the  military  status  of  Colonel  Bedel  and  his 
regiment  in  the  relations  which  would  necessarily '  exist  with  these 
two  state  governments.  (Town  and  College  in  the  Revolution,  History 
of  Hanover  and  D.  C,  by  Frederick  Chase,  p.  390  et  seq.,  469.) 

It  was  proposed,  in  the  spring  of  1779,  to  have  the  scattered  detach- 
ments of  Whitcomb's  rangers  collected  and  stationed  at  Haverhill  for 
the  defense  of  that  region.  This  was  presumably  not  accomplished, 
as  Hazen's  continentals,  consisting  of  17  companies,  several  of  them 
being  constituted  of  French-Canadians  who  had  enlisted  in  Canada 
with  him  and  remained  in  his  command,  between  500  and  600  officers 
and  men,  according  to  the  rolls  of  the  regiment  as  made  up  in  the  fall 
of  1778,  were  ordered  to  the  Lower  Coos.  (18  State  Papers,  911- 
916.)  They  arrived  here  about  the  first  of  May,  1779,  and  remained 
until  September.      (17  State  Papers,  292-309,  331.) 

"After  the  departure  of  Hazen's  regiment  the  frontiers  were 
guarded  by  the  regiment  of  Col.  Moses  Nichols  for  a  short  time,  when 
that,  too,  was  withdrawn  to  West  Point,  and  the  people  were  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  might  under  the  command  of  Maj. 
Benjamin  Whitcomb.  (Potter,  Mil.  Hist.  N.  H.,  366;  8  State  Pa- 
pers, 869,  872  ;  Chase,  Hist.  Hanover,  402.)  " 

Meanwhile,  in  the  same  year,   the  state  had  provided  a  company 
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of  scouts,  5  men,  under  Capt.  Jonah  Chapman  of  Campton,  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Upper  Coos.  These  men  were  on  duty  from  July  15  to 
October  i .  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  of  Lancaster,  North- 
umberland, and  Stratford  organized  as  a  municipal  group,  certainly 
this  year  and  perhaps  in  other  years.  They  chose  a  committee  of 
safety  for  1779  and  provided  for  a  local  military  organization  for  the 
defense  of  these  settlements,  then  the  most  northerly  in  the  state. 
(13  State  Papers,  474,  475;  15  Jd.,  705;  Fergusson,  Hist.  Coos 
County,  86,  87;  Hist,  of  Lancaster,  83.)  Nathan  Caswell,  formerly 
and  afterwards  of  Apthorp  (now  Littleton),  was  made  captain  of  this 
organization  of  the  settlers. 

In  June  of  this  year  a  party  of  Indians  with  a  French-Canadian  leader 
had  raided  Stratford,  taking  away  considerable  plunder  and  two  pris- 
oners. This  affair  of  course  served  to  intensify  the  sense  of  insecurity 
which  prevailed  in  that  season  in  the  north  country.  (Hist,  of  Lan- 
caster, 82.) 

In  January,  1780,  a  convention  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
voted  to  enlist  or  detach  a  regiment  of  500  minute  men,  David  Wood- 
ward to  be  colonel,  and  two  companies  of  scouts,  each  of  61  men,  one 
of  the  companies  being  commanded  by  Timothy  Bush.  The  propor- 
tion of  Morey's  regiment  for  the  minute  men  was  130  and  of  the 
scouts  36. 

This  activity  is  thus  explained  : 

"  In  January,  1780,  information  was  received  that  the  Indians  were 
preparing  to  make  a  descent  during  the  winter.  There  was  a  general 
apprehension  of  an  attack,  not  only  on  account  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  frontier,  but  also  from  an  idea  that  the  Indians  were  espe- 
cially exasperated  against  New  Hampshire  because  of  the  havoc  made 
among  the  Six  Nations  the  preceding  autumn  by  the  New  Hampshire 
troops  under  the  New  Hampshire  general,  Sullivan."  (History  of  Han- 
over, Chase,  p.  402.) 

Lieut.  James  Ladd  of  Haverhill  served  with  a  detachment,  in 
connection  with  Captain  Lovewell  of  Vermont,  in  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  1780.  Capt.  Joseph  Hutchins  of  Haverhill,  later 
in  the  same  year,  had  command  of  a  company  of  rangers  consisting  of 
52  men.      (Potter,  Mil.  Hist.  N.  H.,  Part  2,  p.  395.) 

Capt.  Peter  Kimball  of  Boscawen  and  Capt.  Thomas  Nichols 
of  Antrim  were  in  command  of  companies  of  rangers  at  Coos,  raised 
in  February  and  discharged  in  April,  1780.  (16  State  Papers,  215.) 

Samuel  Paine  of  Lebanon  was  captain  of  a  company  of  32  officers 
and  men  serving  six  months  from  June  18,  1780,  and,  according  to  a 
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memorandum  in  the  pay-roll  at  the  upper  Coos.  (  i6  State  Papers,  178, 

I79-) 

The  house  of  representatives  by  vote  of  June  22,  1780,  authorized 
the  raising  of  120  men  to  be  sent  to  the  western  frontiers  of  the  state 
to  reinforce  Major  Whitcomb. 

One  company  was  commanded  by  Ephraim  Stone  of  Westmoreland, 
45  officers  and  men,  enlisted  in  July  for  six  months.  Capt.  Samuel 
Runels  of  Durham  commanded  another  company  of  37  officers  and 
men,  raised  for  six  months*  service  by  the  same  authority  and  for  the 
same  purpose.  (16  State  Papers,  166,  167,  168,  169,  215.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  companies  of  Hutchins,  Paine,  and 
Runels  were  constituted  out  of  the  120  men  raised  under  the  authority 
above  mentioned. 

Another  and  later  company  was  engaged  in  the  same  service  under 
Lieut.  John  Adams  of  Moultonborough.  It  was  raised  in  October 
and  discharged  in  November,  1780.  (16  State  Papers,  215.  ) 

Whitcomb's  corps,  sometimes  previous  to  this  year,  had  been  made 
a  part  of  the  continental  establishment.  Its  personal  constituents  for 
1780  are  given  in  16  N.  H.  State  Papers,  170,  171. 

In  1 78 1  several  raids  occurred  and  were  the  occasion  of  extraordi- 
nary alarm  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coos.  One  of  these  incursions 
reached  Dartmouth  (now  Jefferson),  and  Joseph  Whipple,  then  the 
most  prominent  resident  of  that  region,  narrowly  escaped  capture  on 
his  own  plantation. 

In  June  of  this  year  a  part  of  a  company  under  Lieut.  Peter 
Stearns  was  raised  at  Plymouth  by  Colonel  Webster  and  forwarded  to 
these  frontiers.      (Potter,  Mil.  Hist.  N.  H.,  Part  2,  p.  395.) 

Aroused  by  the  audacity  of  the  Dartmouth  raid  the  state  authorities 
forwarded  a  company  under  command  of  Jacob  Smith  of  Sandwich,  49 
officers  and  men,  for  the  defense  of  the  "  northern  frontiers."  These 
men  served  from  August  29  to  November  6,  1781.  (Potter,  Mil.  His. 
N.H.,  Part  2,  p.  396.) 

Sergt.  James  Ladd  of  Haverhill  had  a  scout  of  eleven  men  on  the 
western  frontiers  from  January  28  to  April  i,  1782,  operating  from 
Haverhill.      (16  State  Papers,  293.) 

Sergeant  James  Blake's  party  "  for  the  defense  of  the  upper  Cobs," 
consisted  of  11  men,  and  was  in  that  service  11  months  and  18  days 
from  April  13,  1782.      (16  State  Papers,  288.) 

At  the  Lower  Coos  two  companies  were  on  duty  the  same  season. 
One  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Webster  of  Salisbury,  the 
father  of  the  statesman  and  a  veteran  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington, 
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67  officers  and  men,  in  service  from  April  i  to  November  at  Haverhill 
and  vicinity  (16  State  Papers,  295),  and  the  other,  a  party  of  13  men 
under  Capt.  Jonathan  Smith  of  Surry,  on  duty  in  the  same  region 
from  July  4  to  September  30.      (16  State  Papers,  298.) 

The  Conway  and  Androscoggin  scouting  companies  have  not  been 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  but  they  were  valuable  auxilia- 
ries to  the  defense  of  northern  New  Hampshire  by  their  operations  on 
the  passable  approaches  to  the  Upper  Coos  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  and  lake  region. 

There  were  many  special  alarms  in  respect  to  which  the  militia  were 
called  out  or  volunteered  in  this  section,  or  that  of  other  sections  came 
to  the  relief  of  this,  of  which  a  detailed  account  has  not  been  attempted 
in  this  narrative.  The  capture  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson  at 
Peacham  and  the  Royalton  affair,  as  to  which  the  storm  centers  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-named  town  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  Newbury,  are  examples  of  these  episodes.  (History  of  Han- 
over, 4 1 0-42 1  ;   History  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  passim.') 

Whitcomb's  corps  of  rangers  was  largely  recruited  from  the  Connec- 
ticut valley.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  at  several  periods  important 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  frontiers  of  northeastern  Vermont  and  north- 
western New  Hampshire.  These  men  were  led  with  superior  skill  and 
audacity,  and  performed  valuable  service  of  the  same  kind  as  that  for 
which  Rogers's  men  were  famous  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 

A  memoir  of  Major  Benjamin  Whitcomb  and  an  account  of  his  corps 
is  in  preparation  by  George  F.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Lisbon,  at  which 
place  that  officer  resided  after  the  war,  and  will  afford  a  valuable 
additional  chapter  of  Revolutionary  history  as  respects  a  special  line  of 
operations  in  the  general  field,  as  well  as  new  light  on  important  mil- 
itary events  and  movements  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  • 

It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  determine  what  other  influences,  besides 
those  exerted  in  the  ordinary  military  way,  and  as  such  made  the  sub- 
ject of  historical  record,  served  to  protect  this  region  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.  The  temporizing  policy  of  some  of  the  Vermont 
leaders,  which  has  been  disclosed  to  some  extent  in  the  so-called 
"  Haldimand  Correspondence"  (Records  of  Vermont,  2  Gov.  and  Coun- 
cil, pp.  398-485),  may  have  had  the  result  of  modifying  or  postponing 
the  prosecution  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Vermont  and  western  New 
Hampshire  by  staying  the  initiative  and  encouragement  of  such  oper- 
ations on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  in  Canada.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  influence  of  President  Eleazer  VVheelock  of  Dartmouth  college 
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with  Joseph  Brant,  the  famous  Mohawk  Indian  leader  and  once  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  was  another  important  factor  affecting  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians  in  a  favorable  way  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.     (Wells,  Hist,  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  104.) 

This  well-informed  writer  well  says  (p.  97)  that  "people  in  these 
days  who  suppose  that  the  Revolutionary  war  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  in  October,  1781,  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  at  no 
period  in  the  war  did  the  patriot  cause  seem  more  hopeless  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Coos,  or  their  own  situation  more  dangerous,  than  in  the  two- 
years  mentioned." 

It  may  also  be  suggested  in  passing  that  the  divided  allegiance  that 
existed  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war  among  the  people  of  the 
lower  Coos  between  the  governments  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  almost  any  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  the  common  enemy. 

As  the  stress  of  war  moved  to  the  west  and  south  the  Loyalist  ele- 
ments became  more  active  and  aggressive  in  the  east.  Between  1779 
and  1783  Vermont  was  seriously  harassed,  and  the  people  of  western 
New  Hampshire  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  these  ma- 
rauders. At  this  time  Rogers  and  Pritchard  were  making  their  mis- 
chievous and  not  infrequently  destructive  incursions  on  the  Vermont 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Among  the  more  important 
depredations  of  these  and  similar  bands  are  to  be  named  the  descent 
upon  Peacham  and  the  capture  of  Thomas  Johnson,  the  investment  of 
Newbury,  including  the  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capture  General 
Bayley,  and  the  destruction  of  Royalton. 

The  heroic  endurance  of  the  frontier  farmers  all  through  these 
eight  years  of  doubtful,  harassing,  and  destructive  struggle  constitutes 
a  monumental  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  achievement  of  American 
independence. 

5.  In  these  days  far  removed  from  that  long  struggle  for  American 
independence  we  often  speculate,  and  invoke  the  service  of  theory 
and  imagination,  as  to  the  spectacle  of  the  "embattled  farmers"  as 
they  stood  in  formation  at  Bunker  hill,  at  Saratoga,  and  at  Yorktown. 
There  is  a  picture,  word-painted  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  which, 
in  vivid  and  inspiring  portrayal  of  the  personnel  of  those  victorious 
columns,  is  not  surpassed  in  graphic  eloquence  in  the  literature  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  given  in  a  letter  by  a  British  officer  who  was  in- 
cluded in  Burgoyne's  capitulation,  and  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity 
to  reproduce  it  as  the  best  contemporary  description  of  the  youth  and 
manhood  who,  trained,  disciplined,  and  organized  as  were  our  fore- 
fathers, the  minute-men,  at  the  call  of  Stark,  of  Sullivan,  of  Whipple, 
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of  Poor,  of  Weare,  and  of  Langdon,  marching  with  the  colors  and 
challenging  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia, 
wrested  victory  from  the  greatest  power  in  the  Old  World,  and  made  a 
republic  possible. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  most  memorable  campaign  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  actors  in  it.     He  says  : 

"About  ten  o'clock  we  marched  out,  according  to  treaty,  with  drums 
beating,  and  the  honors  of  war;  but  the  drums  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  former  inspiriting  sounds,  and  though  we  beat  the  '  Grenadiers^ 
March,'  which,  not  long  before,  was  so  animating,  yet  now  it  seemed 
by  its  last  feeble  effort  as  if  almost  ashamed  to  be  heard  on  such  an, 
occasion. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  of  the  American  troops  on  our 
marching  past  them.  A  dead  silence  reigned  through  their  numerous 
columns.  I  must  say  their  decent  behavior  to  us,  so  greatly  fallen, 
merited  the  utmost  praise.  .  .  .  Not  one  of  them  was  uniformly 
clad.  Each  had  on  the  clothes  he  wore  in  the  fields,  the  church,  or 
the  tavern;  they  stood,  however,  like  soldiers,  well  arranged,  and 
with  a  military  air,  in  which  there  was  but  little  to  find  fault  with. 
All  the  muskets  had  bayonets,  and  the  sharpshooters  had  rifles.  The 
men  all  stood  so  still  that  we  were  filled  with  wonder.  Not  one  of 
them  made  a  single  motion  as  if  he  would  speak  with  his  neighbor. 
Nay,  more,  all  the  lads  that  stood  there  in  rank  and  file  kind  nature 
had  formed  so  trim,  so  slender,  so  nerv^ous  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  them,  and  we  were  all  surprised  at  the  sight  of  such  a 
handsome,  well-formed  race.  The  whole  nation  had  a  natural  turn 
for  war  and  a  soldier's  life. 

"  The  generals  wore  uniforms  and  belts,  which  designated  their 
rank,  but  most  of  the  colonels  were  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  with  a 
musket  and  bayonet  in  hand,  and  a  cartridge-box  or  powder-horn 
slung  over  the  shoulder.  There  were  regular  regiments,  which,  for 
want  of  time  or  cloth,  were  not  yet  equipped  in  uniform.  These  had 
standards,  with  various  emblems  and  mottoes,  some  of  which  had  a 
very  satirical  meaning  for  us."  ("  Burgoyne's  Invasion  of  1777,"  by 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  pp.  137-13S.) 

ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American 

Revolution  : 

At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  the  military  system  of 
the  province  of  New  Hampshire  was  in  a  state  of  marked  efiiciency. 
It  was  definitely  established  by  law.  The  several  organizations  were 
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well  equipped  and  well  officered.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  numerically 
strong,  ana  geographically  distributed  with  judicious  reference  to  con- 
siderations of  organization,  instruction,  and  mobilization.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  militia  of  that  day  had  the  benefit  of  a  traditional  spirit, 
which  was  developed,  stimulated,  and  intensified  by  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  actual  frontier  service  through  generation  after  genera- 
tion, for  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  hereditary 
aptitude  of  the  people  in  military  enterprise  had  been  well  proven  by 
the  requirements  of  many  arduous  campaigns  in  the  long  war  which 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  1760,  and  by  which  all  the  French 
possessions  to  the  northward  were  acquired.  Immediately  after  this 
event  an  overflowing  population,  seeking  new  fields  for  settlement, 
poured  into  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  province,  and  over  the  Connecticut  river  upon  the  New  Hampshire 
grants. 

By  an  act  of  the  assembly  five  counties  were  erected  in  1771,  but 
Grafton  and  Cheshire  were  not  organized  till  1773.  ("History  of 
Administration  of  the  Law  in  Grafton  County,"  Child's  Gaz.,  32.) 
Contemporaneously  with  the  establishment  of  a  county  administration 
of  civil  affairs,  it  seems  that  the  militia  system  was  extended  over  the 
same  territory.  (Mills  and  Hicks,  British  and  Am.  Reg.,  I774-) 
Two  additional  province  regiments  were  accordingly  created,  with 
headquarters  for  the  first  at  Plymouth,  and  for  the  second  at  Haverhill. 
The  field  officers  of  the  Second  Grafton  regiment  were  Hon.  John 
Hurd  of  Haverhill,  colonel,  Asa  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Haverhill,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  William  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Orford,  major.  For  the 
first  regiment,  Hon.  John  Fenton  was  colonel,  David  Hobart,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  Jonathan  M.  Sewall,  major.  Colonel  Hurd,  then 
holding  the  offices  of  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
receiver  of  quit-rents,  county  treasurer,  and  register  of  deeds,  was 
the  most  prominent  citizen  of  the  Coos  country.  (Biography,  by 
William  F.  Whitcher,  Grafton  and  Coos  Bar  Asso.  Proceedings,  1888, 
vol.  I,  p.  467;  Proceedings  N.  H.  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  1902.) 
At  this  time  regiments  for  military  purposes  were  territorial  designa- 
tions. Fenton's  regiment  embraced  approximately  that  part  of  the 
county  which  is  now  known  as  the  eastern  judicial  district,  and  was 
numbered  eleven  ;  and  Hurd's  occupied  the  remainder.  Hurd's  regi- 
ment at  this  time  was  numbered  twelve,  and  was  so  designated  on  the 
official  records  afterwards,  while  it  was  under  the  command  of  Morey 
and  Johnston.  (8  Province  and  State  Papers,  834,  972  ;  16  State 
Papers,  924.) 
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In  1774  another  regiment  was  constituted  of  the  towns  of  Hanover, 
Lebanon,  Lyme,  Orford,  Cornish,  and  Plainfield,  with  Samuel  Gil- 
bert of  Lyme  as  colonel.  (Chase's  Hanover,  p.  327.)  Probably 
Lyme  was  not  retained  in  this  regiment,  as  at  later  dates  it  appears  as 
a  town  in  Morey's  regiment.  (14  State  Papers,  556.)  Colonel  Gil- 
bert having  died,  Lt.-Col.  Jonathan  Chase  was  made  colonel  by  act  of 
the  assembly  August  30,  1775.  (Chase's  Hanover,  329.)  The  north 
regiment  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  Colonel  Potter  as  the  Sixteenth, 
but  this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  references  to  the  regiment  made  in 
the  acts  and  votes  in  the  assembly  and  council  in  the  war  period,  and 
down  to  the  last  of  the  year  1784.1 

There  is  evidence  that  a  company  was  organized  in  the  Coos  coun- 
try before  the  county  of  Grafton  was  created  or  a  regiment  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  settlers  thus  became  an  organic  part  of  the  prov- 
ince militia  as  early  as  1768.  (Letter,  Gov.  John  Wentworth  to 
Timothy  Bedel,  August  5,  1768,  manuscript  among  the  Bedel  Papers, 
in  custody  of  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.) 

With  the  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement  the  status 
and  disposition  of  the  militia  became  an  important  consideration. 
The  royal  governor,  in  the  disposal  of  the  civic  ofifices  of  the  county, 
may  not  have  entertained  the  idea  of  placing  the  officers  of  the  two 
regiments  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  himself  as  representative  of 
the  crown,  but  it  happened  that  no  one  was  commissioned  as  a  field 
officer  who  did  not  hold  one  or  more  civil  offices  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment for  tlie  county.  Besides  the  bestowal  of  the  five  important 
positions  to  which  Colonel  Hurd  had  been  assigned,  the  governor 
made  Colonel  Fenton  judge  of  probate  and  clerk  of  courts.  Major 
Sewall  register  of  probate,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Porter  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hobart  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  Major  Simp- 
son sherii^'.  When,  however,  the  governor  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  province  in  1775,  Colonel  Fenton  alone  of  all  those  recipients  of 
executive  favor  cast  his  fortunes  with  his  chief  and  attempted  to  de- 
part with  him.  (  Biography,  by  Charles  R.  Corning,  G.  &  C.  Bar 
Asso.  Proceedings,  vol.  i,  p.  151;  Proceedings  N.  H.  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  1901.)  He  was,  however,  intercepted  by  the  state 
authorities  and  detained  for  a  considerable  period  as  a  state  prisoner. 
Colonel  Porter  was  of  the  same  mind  but  more  politic  as  to  taking  a 
stand  openly  against  the  revolt  of  the  province.  Major  Simpson  and 
Major  Sewall  took  a  conservative   course    and    were  non-committal. 

1  Council  Records,  Mss.  VIII,  112;  House  Journal,  Mss.  XI,  391,  XII,  419;  8 
Prov.  and  State  Papers,  S34,  972;  Potter,  Mil.  Hist.  N.  H.,  2  Adjt.-Gen's.  Report, 
1S66,  2S4;  XIV  State  Papers,  55S. 
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Colonel  Hurd  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hobart  espoused  the  cause  of 
independence  promptly,  openly,  and  effectively.  Hobart  was  even- 
tually made  colonel  of  Fenton's  regiment,  and  Hurd  became  councilor 
and  member  of  the  revolutionary  committee  of  safety  for  Grafton 
county. 

The  imperative  necessity  of  a  re-organization  of  the  militia  was 
manifest  as  soon  as  all  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  a  redress  of 
grievances  without  a  final  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  war  had  van- 
ished. Among  the  field  oiificers,  all  having  been  appointed  by  the 
royal  governor,  a  certain  element,  as  might  have  been  expected,  re- 
mained in  sympathy  with  the  mother  country,  lukewarm  in  the  cause 
of  independence,  or  in  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  movement. 
The  last  recorded  session  of  the  old  assembly  is  on  July  i8,  the  gover- 
nor having  retired  to  the  fort  July  ii.  The  Fourth  Provincial  (Re- 
volutionary) Congress  had,  after  the  final  dissolution  of  the  last  (royal) 
province  assembly,  an  open  field  as  the  only  representative  body  ex- 
ercising legislative  powers  in  the  province.  Colonel  Hurd  was  a  mem- 
ber in  attendance  in  the  July  session.  This  body,  by  vote  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1775,  the  very  day  on  which  Governor  Wentworth  sailed 
for  Boston  on  the  Scarborough,  re-organized  the  regiments  with  strict 
reference  to  the  exigency  by  which  the  commonwealth  was  con- 
fronted. Timothy  Bedel  and  Israel  Morey,  as  well  as  Colonel  Hurd, 
were  influential  Grafton  county  members  of  this  congress.  Morey 
was  of  Orford,  and  was  made  colonel  of  Hurd's  regiment,  with  Charles 
Johnston  of  Haverhill  as  lieutenant-colonel,  Jonathan  Child  of  Lyme  as 
first  major,  and  Jonathan  Hale  of  Haverhill  as  second  major.  (7  Pro- 
vince Papers,  578.)  Colonel  Morey  was  an  energetic  officer  and  a 
conspicuous  citizen  during  the  entire  war  period.  Besides  the  organi- 
zation and  command  of  his  regiment,  constant  attention  to  the  defense 
of  the  frontier  which  it  occupied,  and  compliance  with  calls  upon  his 
territory  for  oft-repeated  levies  of  men  and  material  for  operations 
abroad,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  commissary  de- 
partment in  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  records  are  fragmentary  and 
incomplete,  but  the  following  abstract  will  indicate  something  of  the 
importance  of  this  regiment  in  contributions  for  various  lines  of  ser- 
vice in  the  course  of  the  long  conflict : 

In  1776  the  assembly  voted  to  raise  2,000  men  for  "  the  service,"  of 
which  the  Sixteenth  (Twelfth)  regiment.  Col.  Israel  Morey  of  Orford, 
was  to  furnish  forty-three.     (14  State  Papers,  256.) 

Men  raised  to  fill  up  the  three  continental  regiments,  March,  1777 
(total  2,063). 
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Col.  Israel  Moray's  regiment,  forty-three.      (14  State  Papers,  559.) 
Apportionment  of  men  to  be  raised  for  service   in  Rhode  Island, 
1779  (total  280). 
Colonel  Morey's  regiment,  six.      (15  State  Papers,   655.) 
June  16,  1780,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  ordering  600  men  to  be 
raised  to  recruit  the  three  regiments  in  the  continental  army  from  this 
state ;  of  these 

Colonel  Morey's  regiment,  sixteen.      (16  State  Papers,  58.) 
In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1780,  the  legislature   voted   to  raise  945 
men  for  a  term  of  three  months,  to  reinforce  the  army  at  West  Point ; 
of  these 

Colonel  Moray's  regiment,  two  officers,  twenty-six  privates.  (16 
State  Papers,  104.) 

June  22,  1780,  the  house  of  representatives  voted  to  raise  120 
men  to  be  sent  to  the  '-western  frontiers  of  this  state"  to  reinforce 
Maj.  Benjamin  VVhitcomb.  These  men  were  to  serve  six  months  ;  of 
these 

Colonel  Morey's  regiment,  five.  (16  State  Papers,  166.) 
"In  October,  1780,  a  great  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Royalton,  Vt.,  and  from  a  report  that  4,000  British  troops  had 
crossed  Lake  Champlain  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Con- 
necticut River.  At  this  time  Mr.  [Absalom]  Peters  marched  at  the 
head  of  six  companies  from  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire  to 
Newbury,  Vt.,  the  place  designated  for  their  rendezvous,  and  on  his 
arrival  was  appointed  aid  to  Major-General  Bayley,  which  office  he 
sustained  until  the  close  of  the  war."  (3  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist.  Society, 
245.) 

April  5,  1 78 1,  the  house  of  representatives  voted  to  raise  two  com- 
panies, to  consist  of  sixty-five  men  each,  to  rendezvous  at  Haverhill  by 
the  1st  of  June,  and  to  be  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Charles 
Johnston.  It  was  subsequently  voted  not  to  send  them  so  early;  but 
on  the  30th  of  June  a  vote  passed  requiring  them  to  be  raised  and  for- 
warded immediately.  The  men  were  to  be  raised  from  the  militia 
regiments  commanded  by  Colonels  Ellis  of  Keene,  Chase  of  Cornish, 
Morey  of  Orford,  Webster  of  Plymouth,  and  "  the  regiment  of  the  late 
Colonel  Bellows"  of  Walpole,  and  were  to  serve  six  months.  (16 
State  Papers,   249.) 

From  the  Vermont  records  it  appears  that,  in  a  call  for  1,500  men 
for  the  defense  of  the  northern  frontier  against  the  common  enemy  in 
1 78 1,  310  men  were  apportioned  to  the  regiments  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  two  officers  and  forty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and 
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privates  being  required  from  Morey's  regiment.  (2  Records  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  Vt.,  p.  87.) 

Other  calls  of  a  like  character,  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved, 
would  undoubtedly  enlarge  the  account  to  the  credit  of  Morey's  regi- 
ment as  an  important  factor  in  the  great  struggle.  (See  also  8  State 
Papers, /aj-i-z>y/.) 

The  local  military  government  of  the  towns  in  the  lower  part  of 
Morey's  regiment  all  through  the  war  period,  which  was  also  the 
period  of  their  disaffection  against  the  Exeter  government,  was  very 
largely  managed  through  the  instrumentality  of  delegate  conventions 
from  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  assemblies  must  be  sought  in  the  State  Papers  and 
historical  collections  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

The  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  independence  was  made  in  1777.  Morey's  regiment,  on 
account  of  its  location,  was  naturally  subject  to  urgent  calls  for  the 
reinforcement  of  the  army  by  which  General  Burgoyne's  forces  were 
invested.  David  Hobart  of  Plymouth,  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  regi- 
ment of  militia,  commanded  one  of  the  provisional  regiments  of 
Stark's  brigade  at  Bennington.  His  record  in  that  battle  was  highly 
commended  by  General  Stark.  His  fame  in  later  years,  however,  was 
obscured  by  the  fact  that  Stark's  despatches  made  the  name  appear  to 
be  "  Hubbard."  Belknap,  Barstow,  and  other  historians  have  fol- 
lowed the  error.  Whiton  does  not  mention  Hobart  by  either  name. 
He  died  soon  after  the  war  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  to  which  place  he  had 
removed.  (Potter,  Military  Hist,  of  N.  N.,  p.  320;  Farmer's  Bel- 
knap, p.  374;  Barstow's  N.  H.,  p.  257.) 

The  roll  of  the  men  of  Stark's  brigade,  compiled  by  Col.  George 
C.  Gilmore,  i8gi,  in  which  the  residence  of  each  individual  is  given 
by  towns,  credits  Morey's  regiment  with  a  contribution  of  50  men. 
Nearly  or  quite  all  of  this  contingent  served  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Hobart.  Davenport  Phelps  of  Lyme  was  quarter- 
master on  the  regimental  staff.  Charles  Johnston  of  Haverhill  was 
Hobart's  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Johnston's  dramatic  valor  is  still  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  story  of  the  battle.  (15  State  Papers, 
142  ;  15  Granite  Monthly,  p.  85,  biography  of  Charles  Johnston  by  J. 
Q.  Bittinger.) 

Colonel  Hurd  writes  from  Haverhill,  under  date  of  September  30, 
1777,  to  the  committee  of  safety  as  follows  : 

"  I  congratulate  with  you  on  the  success  of  our  army  to  the  North- 
ward  &  the   glorious    prospect  there  now  appears  of. destroying  the 
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whole  Force  of  our  Enemys  both  North  &  South,  &  compleating  the 
business  ot  this  campaign  ;  if  the  people  do  but  continue  their  spirit  & 
exertions.  '  Tis  rather  unluckey  tho'  that  General  Stark's  Brigade 
is  so  soon  broke  up,  w'^^  has  struck  a  panic  into  the  Enemy  they 
will  never  recover ; — more  of  our  men  this  way  however  are  turning 
out  at  the  earnest  request  of  General  Bayley  from  Castleton,  &  by 
orders  of  Col"  Morey,  who  I  hear  was  going  ofi  himself.  I  am  ex- 
tremely chagrin'd  that  my  infirm  Limbs  will  not  permit  me  to  share 
the  Toils  &  dangers  of  the  field  with  my  countrymen.  I  have  spared 
two  of  my  family  &  and  sent  them  off  with  horses  and  provisions  for 
near  a  month  ; — one  of  them,  my  son  Jacob,  tho'  hardly  of  age  suffi- 
cient, but  a  well  grown  lad  of  good  heart  &  disposition,  to  supply  his 
father's  place."     (8  State  Papers,  700.) 

No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  so-called  Ticonderoga  alarms  in 
the  early  part  of  1777,  to  which  due  response  was  undoubtedly  made 
by  the  men  of  Morey's  regiment  for  the  brief  terms  which  character- 
ized those  somewhat  desultory  movements. 

Gen.  Jacob  Bayley  forwarded  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  iMorey, 
dated  September  22,  1777  : 

"  S"' — Success  attend  us  as  yet,  in  part  we  have  cut  of  their  Com- 
munication— we  have  taken  Tic.  side  except  the  old  fort  hope  soon  to 
have  all  Lake  George — Taken  about  500  Prisoners  we  want  help 
much  our  Divition  is  only  1500  men  General  Lincoln's  gone  to  Join 
General  Gates  you  and  all  the  melitia  Eastward  must  turn  out  with 
Horses  and  one  months  Provitions  which  will  I  hope  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute  this  way.  Gen''^  Arnold  fought  a  battle  two  day  ago  on 
the  Left  of  Gen^i  Gates  great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides  he  took  250 
Prisoners  and  three  field  peaces  and  the  field — Pray  turn  out — ."' 
(17  State  Papers,  136.) 

Writing  from  Cornish,  October  i.  1777,  Colonel  Morey  makes  the 
following  report  to  Gen.  Jonathan  Chase  : 

"Sir — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  collected  what  men  I  could 
out  of  my  Regiment  (in  so  short  a  time)  I  marched  them  as  far  as 
this  place  hoping  to  find  you  at  home — but  as  you  was  gone  forward 
&  as  I  have  rec''  new  orders  from  the  Court  of  this  state  thro'  the 
Hands  of  Brigadeer  Gen^  Whipple  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  & 
send  all  the  Militia  that  can  possibly  turn  out,  I  concluded  to  turn 
back  &  raise  another  Company  &  send  forward  as  soon  as  possible — 
Cap'  Chandler  commands  the  men  which  I  have  sent  forward — I  have 
directed  him  to  put  himself  under  your  Command — my  Adjutant 
Simeon  Goodwin  is  gone  forward  &  will  serve  if  needed  &  he  is  a 
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Man  that  may  be  relied  on  for  his  punctuaHty  &  fidelity — Gen'  Bay- 
ley  will  show  you  what  further  I  have  wrote  respecting  the  men  and 
soforth — I  send  my  son  Israel  with  the  Men  he  is  to  wait  on  Cap*  Hay- 
ward  when  he  comes — ." 

By  reference  to  the  rolls  in  15  State  Papers,  379,  383,  385,  we  are 
able  to  identify  the  volunteers  from  Morey's  regiment,  to  whom  the 
colonel  refers. 

The  officers  of  Morey's  regiment  with  this  battalion  at  the  outset 
were  Major  Jonathan  Child  of  Lyme,  Adjutant  Simeon  Goodwin  of 
Haverhill,  Chaplain  Obediah  Noble,  formerly  of  Orange,  Capt.  Jona- 
than Chandler  of  Piermont,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Derby  of  Orford,  Ensign 
Tames  English  of  Lyme,  Capt.  Joshua  Hayward  (or  Howard)  of 
Haverhill,  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Hibbard  of  Haverhill.  Major  Child  and 
Surgeon  Frederick  Obrey  appear  to  have  served  in  General  Lincoln's 
command.      (15  State  Papers,  366.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Webster  of  Hobart's  Plymouth  regiment  accom- 
panied this  contigent  with  a  company  of  24  officers  and  men  from  that 
regiment  under  Capt.  John  Willoughby.      (15  State  Papers,  381.) 

There  were  30  men  in  Captain  Chandler's  company,  and  36  in  that 
of  Captain  Howard,  besides  the  three  officers  of  the  field  and  staff. 
The  detachment  served  under  Colonel  Chase.  The  rolls  of  Chase's 
men  give  the  number  in  this  particular  service  as  142.  Chandler's 
contingent  and  Willoughby's  company  gave  Colonel  Chase  a  regiment 
of  235  men. 

The  following  certificate  of  service  relative  to  the  regiment  is  pre- 
served (17  State  Papers,  150)  : 

"  H.  Q.  Saratoga,  Ocf  iS'h  1777— 

"These  may  Certify  that  Col"  Chase  with  a  Regiment  of  Volunteers 
have  faithfully  serv'd  until  this  date  in  the  Northern  Army,  and  are 
now  Discharged  with  Honor. — 

"  By  order  of  General  Gates 

"Jacob  Bayley  Brig""  Gen^" 

Another  company  of  38  officers  and  men  were  engaged  in  this 
campaign  under  Capt.  Joseph  Hutchins  of  Haverhill.  General  Bay- 
ley  certifies  that  they  were  in  his  brigade.  Capt.  John  Sloan's  com- 
pany, raised  in  Lyme,  Orford,  Piermont,  and  the  vicinity  in  Coos,  27 
officers  and  men,  were  also  in  the  same  service.  (15  State  Papers, 
277-281.) 

The  roll  of  officers  for  Hutchins's  company  is  given  in  Potter's 
Military  History,  Part  2,  p.  386.  The  officers  named  by  Colonel 
Potter  are, — 
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Joseph  Hutchins,  captain. 
Timothy  Bedel,   first  lieutenant. 
Joseph  Howe,  second  lieutenant. 
Ezekiel  Ladd,  ensign. 

The  period  of  service  was  from  August  18  to  October  5.  This 
roll  should  be  read  in  connection  with  that  of  the  rank  and  file 
printed  in  15  State  Papers,  279. 

It  makes  the  full  number  of  the  company  38,  and  by  that  much  in- 
creases the  aggregate  of  men  furnished  from  Morey's  regiment  for  the 
Saratoga  campaign. 

In  July,  1777,  it  appears  by  the  record  that  50  men  were  recruited 
from  this  regiment  for  the  continental  regiments,  and  the  names,  resi- 
dences, and  regiment  to  which  each  man  was  assigned  are  given  in 
detail.      (15  State  Papers,  424,  425.) 

These  enlistments  were  in  ample  time  for  the  Saratoga  campaign, 
in  which  all  the  New  Hampshire  continental  regiments  which  are 
referred  to  participated.  The  total  strength  of  Morey's  regiment  being 
347,  as  already  officially  stated,  it  is  now  shown  by  actual  reference 
to  the  rolls  and  names  of  the  men  that  nearly  two  thirds  the  regi- 
ment (234)  volunteered  for  the  Bennington  and  Saratoga  campaigns, 
and  that  was  equivalent  to  two  thirds  of  the  entire  body  of  men  of 
military  age  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  regiment. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lieut. -Col.  David  Webster,  reproduced  in 
Hon.  Alfred  Russell's  biography  of  that  officer  in  the  Granite  Monthly, 
vol.  30,  p.  93,  General  Bayley  formally  thanks  Colonel  Webster  for 
the  services  of  himself  and  his  regiment. 

"Headquarters,  Saratoga, 

"  Oct.  18,  1777. 

"These  may  certify  that  Col.  Webster,  with  a  regiment  of  N.  H. 
Volunteers,  have  faithfully  served  in  the  Northern  Army  until  this 
date,  and  are  discharged  with  honor. 

"  By  Gen.  Gate's  order, 

"Jacob  Bayley,  Brig.  GenH^ 

The  letter  does  not  specify  the  regiment  to  which  reference  is  made, 
whether  to  the  regiment  with  which  Colonel  Webster  served  or  a  regi- 
ment which  he  commanded.  It  could  not  have  been  the  Eleventh,  or 
Plymouth  regiment  of  militia,  for  the  same  reason  that  two  companies 
volunteering  out  of  Morey's  regiment  were  not  Morey's  regiment,  and 
142  volunteers  from  Chase's  were  not  Chase's  regiment. 

Colonel  Bedel's  first  regiment, 1775,  serving  in  Canada,  and  the  sec- 
ond, 1776,  also  operating  in  the  same  region,  both  contained  compa- 
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nies  raised  within  the  area  of  Moray's  regiment.  Bedel's  third,  1777, 
and  his  fourth,  1778,  also  contained  large  enlistments  from  Moray's 
militia,  although  Bedel's  later  regiments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
contingent  of  100  men  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheelock  called  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1778,  were  not  actually  engaged  in  field  service 
outside  of  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Add  to  this  exhibit  the  re- 
cruitments from  the  northern  militia  for  many  companies  of  rangers, 
of  which  the  official  rolls  afford  evidence,  and  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed that  the  number  of  men  in  active  service  assignable  to  Morey's 
regiment  very  largely  exceeds  the  numerical  strength  of  the  regiment, 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  paradoxical  nature  of  the  claim. 

The  militia  was  governed  by  the  existing  province  laws,  modified  in 
some  particulars  by  occasional  legislation,  until  September,  1776,  when 
a  new  system  was  established  by  act  of  the  two  houses  of  the  assem- 
bly. This  law  created  two  classes  in  the  militia,  the  training  band 
and  the  alarm  list.  All  the  able-bodied  males  in  the  state,  with  cus- 
tomary exemptions,  between  sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  train  band,  and  an  alarm  list  in  which  the  liability  to 
military  duty  in  emergencies  was  extended  to  sixty -five  years. ^  The 
companies,  including  those  upon  the  alarm  list,  a  field  officer  presiding, 
ware  to  choose  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  an  ensign  to  each. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  were  chosen  by  the  companies. 

Each  officer  and  private  soldier  was  "  to  equip  himself  and  be  con- 
stantly provided  with  a  good  firearm,  good  ramrod,  a  worm,  priming 
wire  and  brush,  and  a  bayonet  fitted  to  his  gun,  a  scabbard  and  belt 
therefor,  and  a  cutting  sword  or  a  tomahawk,  or  hatchet,  a  pouch  con- 
taining a  cartridge-box  that  will  hold  fifteen  rounds  of  cartridges  at 
least,  a  hundred  buckshot,  a  jack-knife  and  tow  for  wadding,  six  flints, 
one  pound  of  powder,  forty  leaden  balls,  fitted  to  his  gun,  a  knapsack 
and  blanket,  a  canteen  or  wooden  bottle,  sufficient  to  hold  one  quart." 
Each  town  was  to  provide  and  deposit  in  some  safe  place,  for  use  in 
case  of  an  alarm,  a  specified  number  of  spades,  axes,  and  picks,  and  to 
provide  arms  and  equipments  for  those  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ;  and  parents,  masters,  and  guardians  were  to  provide  for  those 
under  their  care.  Each  company  was  to  muster  eight  times  a  year, 
including  the  regimental  musters.  (Potter's  Mil.  Hist.  N.  H.,  vol.  2, 
Adjt. -Gen's  Report,  1866,  p.  281.) 

1  A  Conway  return  of  June  10,  1775,  in  which  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  from 
sixteen  years  upward  are  enumerated,  shows  61  men,  with  10  on  the  alarm  list,  a  total 
of  71.  Of  this  61,  moreover,  11  were  reported  as  already  gone  to  the  war.  This  may 
indicate  approximately  the  respective  proportions  of  men  in  the  two  classes  in  other 
northern  towns.     14  State  Papers,  246. 
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The  law  imposed  very  serious  burdens  vipon  the  people,  not  only  in 
personal  services  but  in  the  expense  of  equipment.  A  census  taken  in 
the  fall  of  1775  (7  Prov.  Papers,  724-784)  indicates  approximately 
the  amount  of  arms  and  military  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  following  table  is  an  abstract  of  their  returns,  limited  to  the  towns 
in  Alorey's  regiment : 


Names  of  Towns. 


Fire 
arms  fit 
for  use. 

Powder 

Powder 

Lead 

Guns 

inhabi- 

town 

and 

wanted. 

tants 

has. 

bullets. 

have. 

etc. 

13 

29 

30  lbs. 

30 

31 

38 

8 

24 

8  lbs. 

15 

3 

2 

3f 

I 

6 

f 

50 

I 

31 

16 

7 

7 

6 

12 
14 

7 

15 

10 

8 

7 

II 

I 

3  lbs 
lead,  2 
dozen 
flints. 
10  lbs. 

3 

3i 

lead,  20 
flints. 

Pistols. 


Orford 

Lyme 

Bath 

Cockburne  (Columbia) . . 

Colebrook 

Haverhill 

Piermont 

Stratford 

Apthorp    (Littleton    and 

Dalton) 

Gunthwaite  (Lisbon) . . . . 

Northumberland 

Lancaster 

Lyman 

Landaff 

Morristown      (Franconia 
and  Lincoln) 


In  a  short  time  after  Colonel  Morey  assumed  command  of  the 
"North  Regiment"  it  furnished  a  large  contingent  of  men  and  mili- 
tary equipment  for  Bedel's  regiment  of  Rangers  which  was  ordered  to 
Canada  early  in  the  winter  of  i775-'76  to  reinforce  Montgomery's 
army.  In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Bedel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wait 
a  part  of  this  Ranger  regiment  was  surrendered  at  a  fort  called 
"Cedars,"  under  circumstances  most  discreditable  to  Major  Butter- 
field  who  was  in  command.  (Potter's  Mil.  Hist.,  Adjt. -Gen's  Report, 
1866,  vol.  2,  p.  287.)  This  necessarily  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  of 
equipment  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  western  New  Hampshire 
militia  contributing  the  men  and  material  for  Bedel's  regiment.  The 
burden  of  replacing  the  loss  in  arms  and  accoutrements  from  this  dis- 
graceful affair  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  farmer  soldiers  of  the  fron- 
tier.1 

'Memorial  of  Charles  Johnston, Joseph  Hutchins,  Simeon  Goodwin,  and  Joshua 
Howard,  12  State  Papers,  1S7. 
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The  numerical  strength  of  Morey's  regiment  can  be  ascertained  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  The  record,  reprinted  in  14  State  Papers,  556, 
which  gives  the  statistics  of  enrolment  for  an  apportionment  of  recruits 
called  for  to  fill  the  three  continental  regiments  in  1777,  is  apparently 
complete  except  as  to  Colonel  Morey's  regiment.  The  total  strength  of 
the  regiment  is  given  as  347.  This  is  manifestly  based  on  the  census 
returns  of  the  fall  of  1775.  (7  Prov.  Papers,  724.)  The  part  which 
remains  in  the  original  manuscript  is  indicated  by  italics.  The  part 
in  Roman  is  reconstructed  from  the  census  returns  above  mentioned. 
The  result  is  so  nearly  that  given  in  the  record  summary  that  we  have 
a  right  to  assume  our  method  of  reconstruction  of  the  statistics  of  en- 
rolment for  the  regiment  to  be  sufficiently  accurate. 

Orford , . .  47 

Lyme 6g 

Bath 35 

Cockburne 6 

Colebrook i 

Haverhill 86 


Piermont. 


43 

Stratford 16 

Apthorp  (estimated)' 5 

Gunthwaite 11 

Northumberland  (14  State  Papers,  559,  7) 20 

Lancaster ("...."...." ". .  .6) 17 

Lyman (" " " " . . .  o) . .  (estimated) 9 

Landaff 9 

Morristown 6 

Reconstructed  summary 378 

Record  (official) 347 


Variance. 


The  difference  in  the  record  statement  (14  State  Papers,  559)  of 
the  number  of  men  in  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  and  Lyman,  and 
the  statistics  as  corrected  by  the  census  returns  (7  State  Papers,  724 
to  781)  with  the  uncertainty  taken  into  account  as  to  Lyman  and 
Apthorp,  from  which  necessarily  only  estimates  are  given,  is  not  very 
important,  and,  due  allowance  being  made  according  to  the  apparent 
requirements  of  the  case,  no  serious  historical  error  will  be  possible. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative, 
that  we  have  the  territorial  extent  of  the  regiment  outlined,  and  its 
numerical  strength  also,  as  nearly  as  it  is  practicable  to  state  it  from 
the  records,  read  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1775. 

'  See  7  Province  Papers  672,  for  authority  for  estimates. 
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We  are  also  enabled  to  locate  most  of  the  companies  which  consti- 
tuted the  regiment,  and  to  give  the  roster  of  field  and 'company  officers 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  companies.  This  statement  refers 
to  the  organization  as  it  stood  in  September,  1775. 

A  List  of  the  i2Th  Regiment  of  Foot, 

Colony  of  New  Hampshire, 

Sept.  5TH,  1775.^ 

Commissioned  5th  Sept.,  1775. 

Israel  More}',  Esq.,  Colonel.  Charles  Johns(t)on,  Esq.  Lt.  Col. 

Jonathan  Child,  Esq.,  Major.  Jonathan  Hale,  Esq.,  2d  Maj. 

Haverhill  First  Company. 
Joshua  Hayward,  Capt.  Samuel  Ladd,  Lt. 

Ebenezer  Rice,  2d  Lt.  John  Ladd,  Ensign. 

Orford  2nd  Company. 
Daniel  Tillotson,  Capt.  Peletiah  Bliss,  Lieut. 

Eldad  Post,  2d  Lt.  Jonathan  Derby,  Ensign. 

Lyme  3rd  Company. 
John  Sloan,  Capt.  Benjamin  Grant,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Jabez  Vaughn,  2d  Lt.  James  English,  Ensign. 

4th  Company 
(Name  of  town  and  roster  not  in  original.) 
Piermont  5th  Company. 
Jonathan  Chandler,  Capt.  John  Weed,  Lt. 

Azariah  Webb,  2d  Lt.  Burgess  Metcalf,  Ensign. 

Gunthwaite  6th  Company. 
Luther  Richardson,  Capt.  Jacob  Shuflf,  Lieut. 

William  Martin,  2d  Lt.  Timothy  Bagley,  Ensign. 

Bath  7th  Company 
Samuel  Titus,  Capt.  Daniel  Bedel,  Lieut. 

Henry  Hancock,  2d  Lt.  Aaron  Bayley,  Ensign. 

Bath,  Commissioned  20th  June  1780 
Ebenezer  Sanborn,  Capt.  Thomas  McConnell 

Joshua  Sanders  2d  Lt.  Job  Moulton,  Ensign. 

1 16  State  Papers,  924. 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  statistical  view  that  there  would  be  serious 
practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  oro;anization  of  a  company  of 
militia  in  the  scattered  townships  to  the  north  of  Gunthwaite.  Nei- 
ther Lancaster  nor  Northumberland,  the  two  most  populous  settle- 
ments, had  enough  men  of  military  age  for  a  company  of  the  strength 
required  by  law.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  lhat  people  so  much 
dispersed  could  effect  very  much  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  com- 
pany of  militia.  The  theory  that  they  did  not  so  unite  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Revolution  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Coos  forts  were  garrisoned  by  companies  or  squads  of  rangers  some- 
times recruited  from  the  northern  towns  within  a  wide  circuit,  and 
sometimes  sent  in  from  distant  places.  We  may  assume,  in  the 
absence  of  contemporary  records,  that  the  service  constantly  required 
in  guarding  and  scouting  this  frontier,  and  in  contributing  to  the 
requirements  of  a  more  general  service,  was  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
devotion  of  these  pioneers  to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  that 
their  duties  in  the  fields  and  in  the  forts  left  no  opportunity  or  occa- 
sion for  further  organization  into  a  company  or  companies  in  Morey's 
regiment  of  militia,  to  which  territorially  they  would  be  constituent. 
Conditions  did  not  change  materially  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

There  are  certain  facts  in  the  official  records,  pertinent  in  this  con- 
nection, which  have  not  been  overlooked.  It  appears  in  the  State 
Papers  as  early  as  January,  1776,  that  Edwards  Bucknam  of  Lancas- 
ter, in  a  vote  of  the  legislature  appointing  coroners  for  the  county  of 
Grafton,  is  accorded  the  title  of  captain.  This  may  indicate  that  he 
had  such  command  before  he  settled  at  that  point  or  afterwards.  No 
evidence  is  accessible  to  settle  the  question.  Furthermore,  in  1779  it 
appears  that  the  settlers  in  those  parts  chose  Nathan  Caswell  to  be 
captain  of  some  sort  of  local  military  organization.  Whether  it  was 
merely  a  temporary  measure  or  intended  as  an  extension  of  the  militia 
system  is  not  disclosed  by  the  record.      (8  State  Papers  21  ;   13  ?V/., 

474.  475;    15  ^(1-^  705-) 

The  history  of  Morey's  regiment  derives  interest  from  events  which 
had  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  politics  of  the  towns  embraced 
within  its  limits.  A  number  of  the  leading  men  in  these  settlements 
were  from  Connecticut,  and  their  ideas  of  government  were  naturally  in 
accordance  with  their  education  and  experience  in  the  commonwealth 
from  which  they  had  emigrated. 

Hanover,  with  its  college  and  faculty,  which  constituted  a  Connecti- 
cut colony  of  itself,  was  the  intellectual  centre  for  this  movement, 
which  took  substantial  form  early  in  1776.     The  form  of  government 
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adopted  for  the  time  being  by  the  Fifth  Provincial  Congress  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  towns  now  constituting 
the  western  part  of  Grafton  county.  Colonel  Hurd  and  Lt.-Col.  Charles 
Johnston,  however,  were  not  partisans  of  the  views  which  generally 
prevailed  on  this  subject  in  their  vicinity.  Colonel  Morey  and  Colo- 
nel Bedel  were  conspicuous  among  the  opposers  of  the  party  in  power 
in  the  so-called  Exeter  government.  The  group  of  towns  which 
included  Gunthwaite  on  the  north  and  Lebanon  on  the  south,  in  Graf- 
ton county,  organized  themselves  by  town  groups  and  local  commit- 
tees for  the  management  of  civil  and  military  concerns,  and  formally 
declined  to  recognize  the  new  state  government  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  will  not  be  found  useful  to  pursue  the  history  of  this  controversy  at 
length  in  this  connection.  It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Independents  of  the  Connecticut  valley  manoeuvered  with  skill  and 
persistence  to  accomplish  such  a  union  of  Vermont  towns  with  New 
Hampshire  as  promised  either  to  augment  the  influence  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state  and  to  diminish  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  politi- 
cal power  which  the  eastern  section  had  acquired,  or  to  sever  them- 
selves from  New  Hampshire  and  join  with  the  proposed  state  of  Ver- 
mont or  New  Connecticut  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  they 
could  expect  from  New  Hampshire.  At  two  periods  between  1776  and 
the  close  of  the  war,  that  is  to  say,  in  1778  and  1781-82,  these  towns 
were  in  active  union  with  Vermont  as  far  as  the  formal  action  of  both 
parties  could  accomplish  such  a  result.  1 

1  Briefly  stated,  the  contention  of  the  New  Hampshire  party  was  that  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  political  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  territory  in  controversy  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  the  towns,  being  the  political  units  and  the  original  sources  of  political 
authority,  were  invested  with  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  the  question 
whether  to  accord  allegiance  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  disputing  states,  or  whether 
to  erect  themselves  into  a  state  independent  of  the  mandate  of  any  other  association 
of  towns  or  committees  formed  for  the  purposes  of  government.  They  urged  that 
inasmuch  as  the  New  Hampshire  constitution  of  1776  had  never  been  submitted  to 
the  people  or  to  the  towns  for  ratification,  and  had  been  accepted  by  a  part  of  the 
towns  only,  it  was  operative  only  upon  such  as  had  elected  to  ratify  its  provisions. 
The  protesting  towns  took  care  not  to  do  any  act  which  could  be  construed  as  a  rati- 
fication of  that  form  of  government  in  the  six  years  from  early  in  1776  to  1782. 
Their  argument  was  presented  in  the  controversial  and  official  literature  of  that  time 
with  great  skill  and  effectiveness.  Tl^y  succeeded  in  making  themselves  felt  as  a 
political  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  three  established  states  and  the  continental 
congress,  as  Vk'ell  as  the  prospective  commonwealth  of  Vermont. 

A  number  of  the  more  important  collections  of  documents  and  historical  treatises 
relating  to  this  subject  in  its  various  aspects  are  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  vol. 
26,  State  Papers,  p.  IX.  Several  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  same 
controversy  are  embodied  in  recent  biographies  of  historic  personages  of  that  time. 
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Colonel  Bedel  of  Haverhill  and  Colonel  Brewster  of  Hanover  were 
members  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  War  (2  Gov.  and  Council  Records, 
Vermont,  p.  8g),  and  Colonel  Morey  recognized  the  civil  and  military 
authority  of  Vermont,  and  as  far  as  his  authority  and  influence  were 
effectual,  his  regiment  was  a  component  of  the  Vermont  militia.  Col- 
onel Bedel's  regiment,  which  had  been  organized  under  continental 
authority,  was  discontinued  by  vote  of  congress  November  27,  1778. 
There  is  evidence  that  Colonel  Bedel's  connection  with  the  Vermont 
controversy  was  a  moving  cause  in  this  result.  (See  letters  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  John  Wheelock  and  General  Washington  on  this  subject,  both  of 
date  November  20,  1778,  and  the  comments  of  the  historian  of  Hano- 
ver, Chase's  Hist,  of  Hanover,  p.  395.)  He  represented  the  adjoining 
towns  of  Bath,  Lyman,  and  Morristown,  as  well  as  Haverhill  in  the 
Vermont  assembly  in  1 781.1 

Among  them  the  following  are  especially  noteworthy.  Elisha  Payne,  by  William  H. 
Cotton,  G.  &  C.  Bar  Ass'n,  vol.  i,  p.  497  ;  Samual  Livermore,  by  Charles  R.  Comings 
Id.,  p.  365  ;  John  Sullivan,  by  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Sullivan  monument  at  Durham,  Proceedings  of  that  occasion,  published  by  the  state,. 
p.  53;  Meshech  Weare,  a  Monograph,  by  Ezra  S.  Stearns,  pamphlet,  1S94;  Id.,  vol. 
I,  Proceedings  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
p.  62. 

1  Colonel  Bedel  was  the  most  prominent  figure  from  the  region  of  western  Grafton 
in  the  continental  service.  He  was  principally  occupied  in  guarding  this  frontier  and 
cooperating  with  the  northern  army.  He  ceased  to  be  active  in  the  field,  after  con- 
gress in  November,  177S,  declined  to  continue  his  regiment  under  authority  of  the 
confederacy.  Col.  Moses  Hazen  was  in  a  measure  his  successor  with  a  regiment 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ranger  service  and  with  continental  commis 
sion.  The  two  men  were  in  intimate  relations,  and  Colonel  Bedel  was  often  called 
upon,  after  his  formal  retirement,  to  aid  in  the  collection  and  forwarding  of  military 
stores  in  and  from  the  Coos  country.  (Bedel  Papers,  17  State  Papers, /a5«;«.)  He  was 
not  in  favor  with  President  Weare,  the  executive  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  Revo- 
lutionary administration  (Letter  to  the  Delegates  in  Congress,  August  19,  1778,  and 
Vt.  State  Papers,  303),  and  in  Vermont  politics  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
party  represented  by  Governor  Chittenden  and  the  Aliens.  The  Haldimand  corres- 
pondence discloses  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British-Canadian  diplomats  to 
enlist  Colonel  Bedel  in  cooperation  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bennington  party  in  the 
truce  that  was  proposed,  with  a  cessation  of  hostilities  against  Vermont.  (2  Coll.  Vt. 
Hist.  Soc,  267,  273.)  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  his  political  associates  in  the  valley 
{Id.,  I  "j^)  the  eventual  conclusion  of  Colonel  Bedel  in  respect  to  such  a  convention, 
between  Governor  Haldimand  and  Governor  Chittenden,  the  Aliens  and  Fay,  could 
be  foreseen  with  comparative  certainty.  ^ 

As  already  stated  in  the  text,  Colonel  Bedel  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Board 
of  War  in  i7Si-'S2.  From  the  standpoint  of  military  strategy  no  one  could  better 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  fertile  and  populous  middle  and  upper  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  continental  army  than  Colonel  Bedel.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong  force  well  in  hand  in  that  regioa 
at  all  times ;    otherwise  invasion  would  be  invited,  and  its  disastrous  consequences. 
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Colonel  Morey,  notwithstanding  his  open  and  persistent  support  of 
the  independent  movement,  continued  in  command  of  the  Twelfth 
regiment  until  hostilities  reached  the  verge  of  armed  collision  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  over  the  jurisdictional  issue.  He  was 
then,  on  the  iith  day  of  January,  1782,  summarily  removed  from  his 
command  by  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  Lieut-Col.  Charles 
Johnston  was  made  colonel.  This,  the  last  experiment  in  any  form  of 
a  union  of  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  with  Vermont, 
shortly  resulted  in  a  definite  and  unqualified  failure.     The  leaders  in 

in  the  depopulation  and  devastation  of  the  valley  inevitable.  Colonel  Bedel's  insist- 
ence upon  this  policy  undoubtedly  caused  the  discontinuance  of  his  command. 
Memoir  of  Gen.  John  Stark  by  Caleb  Stark.  1S77,  PP-  161,  166,  179.  If  he  was  after- 
wards in  any  sense  a  party  to  the  negotiations  with  Governor  Haldimand  it  was 
without  doubt  moved  by  his  skepticism  as  to  the  efificacy  of  the  measure  sanctioned 
by  congress  for  the  defense  of  this  region  and  a  conviction  that  it  was  justifiable 
in  the  prospective  failure  of  other  protection  to  keep  the  enemy  beyond  our  own 
boundaries  by  recourse  to  the  methods  of  diplomacy.  With  the  failure  of  the 
Independents  of  the  valley  as  a  controlling  force,  either  in  the  politics  of  the  one  state 
or  the  other,  which  immediately  followed  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  at  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  Colonel  Payne  of  Lebanon,  Judge  Woodward  of  Hanover,  Colonel 
Bedel,  Colonel  Morey,  and  their  associates  found  themselves  in  irretrievable  political 
defeat  and  squarely  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable.  With  a  few  exceptions  these 
men  loyally  adapted  themselves  to  the  settled  conditions.  Colonel  Potter,  in  a  note 
to  his  Military  History,  states  that  Bedel  was  a  major-general  of  the  second  division 
of  the  N.  H.  militia  after  the  war,  and  this  statement  is  adopted  by  Governor  Harri- 
man  and  other  writers.  (Adjt.-Gen's.  Report,  N.  H.,  vol.  2,  1S66,  p.  242.  Granite 
Monthly,  vol.  3,  p.  513.)  Noting  the  absence  of  any  record  to  verify  the  assertion, 
taking  into  account  the  significant  fact  that  he  is  always  designated  as  "  colonel  "  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House  in  i7S4-'85,  while  those  known  to  have  been  commissioned 
as  generals  in  the  militia  are  invariably  given  the  title  in  the  same  record  whenever  a 
military  designation  is  attached,  and  considering  the  attitude  of  Colonel  Bedel  towards 
New  Hampshire  authority  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  we  are  convinced  that  on  this 
point  Colonel  Potter  was  in  error.  There  was  but  one  major-general  in  command  of 
the  New  Hampshire  militia  at  any  one  time  until  about  the  date  of  the  decease 
of  Colonel  Bedel,  and  this  office  had  but  two  incumbents  until  1786,  first  General 
Folsom  and  later  General  Sullivan.  No  official  record  mentions  Colonel  Bedel  as  a 
brigadier  or  major-general.  In  the  two  years  intervening  between  the  failure  of  the 
union  with  Vermont  and  the  inauguration  of  a  state  government  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1784  the  animosities  and  disappointments  engendered  by  the  struggle  between 
the  states  for  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  between  the  Green  Mountains  and  the 
Masonian  line  were  becoming  less  appreciable  before  other  interests  and  fresher 
issues.  Colonel  Payne  for  Lebanon  and  Colonel  Bedel  for  Haverhill  were  returned 
to  the  new  legislature,  and  were  at  once  accorded  recognition  commensurate  with  their 
character  and  ability.     (20  State  Papers,  /assim.) 

Colonel  Bedel  died  in  17S7  in  the  full  prospect  of  supplementing  a  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished military  career  by  one  as  honorable  on  the  civic  side  in  public  affairs.  (See 
also  Biography  of  Timothy  Bedel  by  Edgar  Aldrich,  3  Proceedings  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc, 
194  231.) 
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the  movement  generally  acquiesced  in  the  result,  but  Colonel  Moray 
could  not  bring  himself  to  such  compliance  with  the  logic  of  events. 
He  removed  at  once  and  permanently  into  Fairlee  on  the  Vermont 
side  of  the  river.  There  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  and 
occupied  a  commanding  position  for  many  years  both  in  civil  and 
military  affairs. 

Colonel  Morey  was  undoubtedly  a  consistent  partisan.  In  antago- 
nism to  the  Exeter  party  in  New  Hampshire  his  attitude  was  unequiv- 
ocal and  his  conduct  straightforward.  In  the  politics  of  the  new 
state  of  Vermont  he  was  the  same  sturdy  and  persistent  opponent  of 
the  Bennington  party.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  treatment  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  Vermont  leaders  and  the  British-Canadian 
authorities  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  period.  (Haldimand  Papers, 
2  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,Vt.,p.  55.)  As  indicating  the  position  of  some  of 
the  prominent  men  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  then  claimed  as  a 
part  of  Vermont,  an  extract  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  commissioners, 
dated  September  30,  1 78 1 ,  is  given  : 

"I  find  that  Congress  are  much  alarmed,  and  have  lately  at  great 
expense  employed  a  number  of  emissaries  in  Vermont  to  counteract 
underhand  whatever  is  doing  for  government.  The  principal  of  these 
are  General  Bailey,  Colonels  Chas.  Johnston,  Moron,  (Morey?), 
Brewster,  and  Major  Childs  on  Connecticut  River. 

"  This  junto,  of  which  General  Bailey  is  the  soul,  are  endeavoring 
to  set  the  populace  against  their  present  leaders  by  insinuating  to 
them  that  they  are  tories  and  intend  to  sell  Vermont,  &c."  (2  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Vt.,  178;  Amory,  Life  of  Sullivan,  305.) 

It  is  entirely  to  Colonel  Morey's  credit  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
such  criticism  as  this  at  the  hands  of  the  British-Canadian  officials. 
Indeed,  all  the  evidence  which  throws  light  on  the  character  of  the 
men  at  that  time  vindicates  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Colonel 
Morey  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  and  the  attitude  he  as- 
sumed in  state  politics  put  him  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  dominant  party  in  New  Hampshire.  (Biography  of 
Israel  Morey  by  ex. -Gov.  Roswell  Farnham,  Proceedings  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc,  withheld  for  reconstruction  and  revision.) 

In  November,  1779,  Capt.  Joshua  Howard  of  Haverhill  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  major  in  place  of  Major  Hale.i  In  the  records  this 
officer's  name  appears  occasionally  as  Hayward,  as  well  as  Howard. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  changes  were  made  in  the  field 
officers  of  the  regiment  after  the  advancement   of  Lieutenant-Colonel 

IS  State  Papers,  S34. 
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Johnston  until  March  i,  1783,  when  the  house  of  representatives 
votecU  "  That  Capt.  Ebenezer  Green  [of  Lyme]  be  and  hereby  is  ap- 
pointed Lieut. -Col.  of  the  twelfth  regiment  of  militia  in  this  State." 

"That  Joshua  Howard,  Esq""  [of  Haverhill]  be  and  he  hereby  is 
appointed  first  Major  of  the  twelfth  regiment  of  Militia  in  this  State." 

"That  Capt.  Edwards  Bucknam  [of  Lancaster]  be  and  he  hereby 
is  appointed  a  Second  Major  of  the  twelfth  regiment  of  Militia  in  this 
State." 

The  council  records,  as  now  preserved,  do  not  indicate  a  con- 
currence in  these  votes  by  this  body.  Perhaps  there  was  an  error  of 
omission  at  this  point  on  the  part  of  the  recording  officer.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Capt.  Edwards  Bucknam  is  named  by  his  title.  This  may 
and  probably  does  indicate  that  a  company  or  companies  had  at  this 
date  been  organized  further  north  than  Gunthwaite  (Lisbon)^,  and 
that  Captain  Bucknam  had  been  in  command  of  one  of  them.  There 
is  significance  in  the  appointment  of  a  major  to  be  located  in  the  north 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  regiment.  It  presupposes  a  developement 
of  the  organization  either  already  in  progress  or  expected  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  numbering  of  Morey's  regiment  in  the  Vermont  military  es- 
tablishment has  not  been  ascertained  with  absolute  certainty,  though 
it  was  assigned  as  a  regiment  east  of  the  river  to  the  brigade  of  Gen. 
Peter  Olcott.  Col.  Jonathan  Chase's  regiment,  according  to  the  his- 
torian of  Hanover,  became  the  third  in  the  Vermont  arrangement,  and 
More3'''s  was  probably  the  first.  (2  Records  Gov.  and  Council,  Vt. 
8?.) 

From  the  date  of  Colonel  Johnston's  advancement  to  the  colonelcy 
in  January,  1782,  he  continued  in  command,  and  his  regiment  existed 
territorially  as  it  had  been  during  the  war  until,  the  state  government 
had  been  re-organized  under  the  constitution  of  1784.3  In  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  the  laws  governing  the  militia  were  remodeled  on  a 
peace  basis  and  a  resulting  rearrangment  of  regiments  and  reappoint- 
ment or  reassignment  of  officers  ensued. 

Twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry  were  established  besides  several 
regiments  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  northern  regiment  became  the 
Twenty-Fifth  and  contained  the  towns  of  Lyman,  Landaff,  Lincoln, 
Concord  (alias  Gunthwaite),  Cockburne  (Columbia),  Franconia, 
Littleton,  Dalton,  Lancaster,  Dartmouth  (Jefferson),  Northumber- 
land, Stratford,  Colebrook,  and  Percy  (Stark).  Joseph  Whipple  of 
Dartmouth  became  colonel,  and  held  the  command  until  the  reorgan- 

iS  State  Papers,  972.  2  8  State  Papers,  21. 
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ization  in  1792.  (Biography,  by  Chester  B.  Jordan,  2  Proceedings  N. 
H.  Hist.  Soc,  289.)  Bath  was  included  in  the  Haverhill  (Thir- 
teenth) regiment  in  1784,  with  Moses  Dow  as  colonel. 

This  was  an  interesting  and  progressive  period  for  the  militia. 
John  Sullivan  was  major-general  from  1784  to  1786,  and  subsequently 
commander-in-chief  for  three  years  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president 
of  the  state. 1  The  prestige  of  General  Sullivan's  name  and  his  active 
influence  promoted  a  healthful  esprit  cie  corps  in  the  militia  of  the  new 
state.  With  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  and  reorganization  of  the 
militia  in  December,  1792,  the  towns  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  regiment, 
with  little  change  and  with  the  adoption  of  a  new  feature,  the  battalion 
arrangement,  became  the  Twenty-Fourth.  Concord  (Lisbon),  Ly- 
man, Littleton,  Franconia,  Lincoln,  and  Dalton  were  the  first  battalion, 
and  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  Dartmouth,  Percy,  Coleburne  (Cole- 
brook),  Cockburne  (Columbia),  Stewartstown,  and  Stratford  con- 
stituting the  second.  In  1793  Concord  (Lisbon)  and  Lyman  were 
severed  from  the  Twenty-Fourth  and  joined  with  the  Thirteenth 
regiment.  At  the  same  time  the  battalion  division  was  altered  and 
Lancaster,  Littleton,  Dalton,  Franconia,  State  Hill  (Bethlehem),  and 
Jetferson  constituted  the  first  battalion,  and  the  towns  above  them  the 
second.  (Compiled  Laws  of  1805,  p.  246.)  This  was  the  status  of 
the  regiment  until  December,  1804.  Coos  county  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  previous  year.  The  towns  of  Coos  county  were  con- 
tinued in  the  Twenty-Fourth  regiment,  while  Bath,  Lyman,  and  Lan- 
daflf  were  made  a  first  battalion  and  Littleton,  Bethlehem,  Lincoln, 
and  Franconia  constituted  the  second  of  the  newly  formed  Thirty- 
Second  regiment.  (Compiled  Laws  of  1805,  p.  251.)  This  regi- 
ment was  now  an  established  feature  of  the  general  arrangement  con- 
tinuing practically  unchanged  for  half  a  century. 

The  commanders  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  regiment  in  their  order 
from  1793  to  1804  were  Edwards  Bucknam  of  Lancaster,  1793,  Jabez 
Parsons  of  Colebrook,  1799,  Joel  Barlow  of  Stratford,  1801,  and 
Richard  C.  Everett^  of  Lancaster,  1804. 

Benjamin  Kimball  of  Bath,  in  1805,  when  the  organization  of  the 
Thirty-Second  regiment  for  northern  Grafton  was  effected,  became  the 
first  commandant. 3 

*  Amory's  Life  of  John  Sullivan,  p.  437. 

»  Biography  of   Richard  C.  Everett  by  Chester  B.  Jordan,  G.  &  C.  Bar  Assn,  vol. 

I,  P-  437- 

'From  1792  to  1S16  regimental  commanders  were,  by  law,  accorded  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  commandant,  and  the  incumbent  held  rank  equivalent  to  that  be- 
fore and  after  that  period  accorded  to  a  colonel.  An  aid  to  the  governor  in  the 
the  same  period  was  also  designated  and  ranked  as  a  lieutnant-colonel  commandant. 
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In  estimating  the  number  of  enrolled  militia  in  any  town  in  the 
period  succeeding  the  Revolution,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
militia  act  of  March  18,  1780,  continued  the  existing  provision  for  two 
classes,  the  train  band,  composed  of  youth  and  men  from  sixteen  to 
forty  years  of  age,  and  an  alarm  list  composed  of  men  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  of  age.  By  the  act  of  December  28.  1792,  the  alarm  list 
was  abolished  and  the  military  age  was  from  eighteen  to  forty.  It 
was  made  sixteen  to  forty  in  1795  (June  10).  This  was  the  age  for  a 
long  period  afterwards.  By  the  act  of  June  24,  1786,  towns  which 
could  furnish  thirty-two  privates  and  the  proper  number  of  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers  (13)  were  required  to  establish 
one  company ;  but  when  a  town  had  less  than  thirty-two  privates 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  they  were  joined  to  such  other 
corps  as  the  field  officer  might  think  proper. 

By  act  of  December  24,  1792,  which  was  really  a  new  military  code, 
the  number  of  privates  for  a  company  was  fixed  at  sixty-four,  with  no 
provision  for  a  less  number  for  the  first  company  or  a  greater  for 
the  second. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  England  three  regiments  occu- 
pied the  original  territory  of  the  Twelfth.  Later  there  was  another  in 
the  western  side  of  Coos.  The  hereditary  martial  spirit  of  the  people 
thoroughly  permeated  the  military  system  of  the  state  lor  many  years 
after  the  Revolution.  So  complete,  practical,  and  effective  was  it  in 
1 8 14  that  a  regiment  was  mobilized  for  the  defense  of  Portsmouth  in 
three  days,  and  within  the  brief  space  of  time  required  to  send  express 
messengers  with  the  summons,  and  for  the  men  to  accomplish  the 
march  from  their  rendezvous  to  Portsmouth,  five  regiments  of  infan- 
try, with  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  in  the  field  for  offensive  or  defen- 
sive operations  against  the  enemy. 

Judge  Potter  says  of  our  military  status  at  this  period  : 

"  The  declaration  of  war  found  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire"  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  as  much  so  as  at  any  period  of  its  existence. 
The  governor  [John  Taylor  Gilman^]  who  from  his  position  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  though  not  a  military  man,  was  one  of 
energy,  patriotism,  method,  and  great  executive  ability.  His  heart 
and  hand  were  in  the  cause.  His  predecessors  in  that  important  office, 
without  an  exception  under  the  present  constitution,  had  been  men 
engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  had  learned  by  experience 
the  worth  of  a  well  regulated  militia,  carried  out  the  maxim  of  '  in 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,'  and  did  not  believe  in  the  more  modern 

1  Query,  whether  Colonel  Potter  should  not  refer  to  Governor  Plumer  as  the  wai 
governor,  t8i2-'i3.     Life  of  Plumer,  p.  3S9. 
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idea  that  '  the  militia  system  was  a  nuisance,  and  tended  to  demoral- 
ize the  people.'  The  adjutant-general  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  been  in  that  position  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  militia  had  been  his  comrades  in 
arms  in  that  great  struggle.  Such  men,  taught  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience, brought  military  skill  and  pride,  without  which  skill  is  of  little 
avail,  to  the  organization  and  completion  of  our  military  system. 
Such  being  the  situation  of  our  militia,  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  general  government  was  met  with  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness." 

In  later  years  a  spirit  of  pusillanimous  commercialism  and  non-resist- 
ance seemed  to  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  militarism. 
It  is  none  the  less  the  duty  and  the  opportunity  of  all  who  possess  a 
healthful  and  progressive  patriotism  to  see  that  the  hereditary  spirit, 
the  ancient  heroic  temper  of  the  people  is  not  lost  or  abated.  I  ven- 
ture to  quote  to  this  point  the  words  of  a  New  Hampshire  statesman 
of  our  own  time,  as  they  declare  on  the  basis  of  philosophical  truth  the 
present  necessity  and  the  present  duty  in  reference  to  the  public  de- 
fense, in  view,  not  only  of  existing  circumstances,  but  also  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

The  quotation  is  as  follows  : 

"  As  the  situation  now  is,  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  and  crimi- 
nal than  to  leave  our  coasts  defenseless,  cease  to  build  warships  and 
dismantle  the  few  we  have,  '  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
our  spears  into  pruning-hooks,'  and  teach  our  young  men  that  they 
must  not  learn  war  any  more.  The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  a 
multitude  of  examples  illustrating  the  disastrous  fate  that  overtakes 
nations  when  they  discard  the  means  necessary  to  protect  thern  from 
the  assaults  of  warlike  enemies.  The  great,  rich,  and  populous  empire 
of  China  furnishes  a  very  recent  example  that  demonstrates  how  foolish 
a  thirig  it  is  at  this  day  for  a  nation  to  fail  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
itself  against  the  modes  and  implements  of  modern  warfare.  A  rich 
country  without  defenses  and  inhabited  by  a  timid,  unwarlike  people,  is 
a  standing  invitation  to  all  outside  adventurers  to  invade  it,  to  conquer 
and  possess  it,  stripping  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  everything,  and 
either  enslaving  them  or  driving  them  into  exile.  As  humanity  is,  at 
the  present  time,  the  millennial  period  not  having  arrived  and  there 
being  no  signs  of  it,  the  surest  guaranty  of  peace  which  a  nation  can 
have  is  the  world's  estimate  that  it  is  a  just  nation,  that  it  will  ask 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  that  it  is  prepared  for  war.  and  will  submit 
to  nothing  wrong.  The  proposition  that  war  is  wrong  per  se,  and  can 
never  be  justified,  is  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  maintained  except 
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upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  non-resistants.  Nations  have  the  right 
of  self-defense,  and  are  under  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  engage  in 
war  whenever  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  their  citizens.  War  is  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces that  occasion  it.  Through  all  the  ages  since  the  world  began  wars 
have  succeeded  wars  in  constant  succession,  apparently  in  obedience  to 
the  fixed  laws  that  regulate  the  lot  of  humanity."^ 

I  will  add  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  of  this  state  more  than  a  century  ago.  He 
said : 

"In  Republican  governments,  people  often  turn  their  thoughts  to 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  bequeaths  them  their  liberties  ;  but 
too  frequently  forget  that  they  ought  to  pursue  measures  for  securing 
them.  We  have  already  bravely  purchased  liberty  and  independence, 
and  now  make  part  of  an  empire  where  freedom  reigns  without  control ; 
but  what  will  our  late  struggle  avail,  if  we  suffer  the  military  skill  which 
we  have  acquired  to  be  lost,  and  ourselves  to  sleep  in  seeming  safety 
till  the  avarice,  the  jealousy,  or  the  ambition  of  some  foreign  prince 
rouses  us  from  our  slumbers,  and  convinces  us  of  our  mistake? 

"  We  often  please  ourselves  by  observing  that  this  country  is  calcu- 
lated for  freedom  and  commerce,  not  for  war.  I  sincerely  join  in  the 
opinion,  and  most  ardently  wish  it  may  ever  remain  such  ;  but  I  have 
long  since  been  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  keep  peace  is  to  be 
prepared  for  whatever  events  may  come.  If  we  mean  to  keep  our 
neighbors'  sword  in  the  scabbard  we  shall  whet  our  own." 2 

In  another  connection  General  Sullivan  urges  the  importance  and 
utility  of  the  military  education  of  the  youth. 

On  this  point,  addressing  himself  to  the  instructors  of  schools 
and  academies,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"As  the  profession  of  arms  is  in  every  country  esteemed  honorable, 
even  when  the  science  of  war  is  learned  with  a  view  of  extending  con- 
quests over  unoffending  nations,  it  must  be  infinitely  more  so  when 
taught  for  the  purpose  of  national  defense,  and  for  the  security  of 
dear-bought  freedom. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  entreat  you,  if  you  will  not 
interfere  with  the  plans  which  you  may  have  laid  for  diffusing  literary 
knowledge,  to  set  apart  some  hours  in  the  w-eek  for  the  youth  under 
your  care  to  amuse  tliemselves  in  learning  the  manual  exercise  and 
military  manoeuvres.     If  this  proposal  should  meet  your  approbation, 

1  The  Safety  of  the  Republic  the  Supreme  Law,  by  Hon.  Harry  Bingham,  LL.  D., 
3  Proceed.  G.  &  C.  Bar  Ass'n,  203. 

*  Amory,  Life  of  Major-General  John  Sullivan,  p.  307. 
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your  own  wisdom  will  dictate  the  best  method  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  If  relaxation  from  studies  is  necessary,  perhaps  none  can 
be  so  useful ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that,  in  a  short  time,  none  could 
be  more  pleasing  to  your  pupils.  You  will  then  have  the  pleasing 
satisfaction  to  see  the  youth,  whom  you  have  taught  to  converse  with 
the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  admire  the  heroes  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  to  value  that  freedom  for  which  they  have  fought 
and  bled,  made,  by  your  care,  proper  champions  to  defend  those 
natural  and  national  rights  which  you  have  taught  them  to  hold  in  the 
highest  estimation  "  ^ 

With  one  more  abstract  from  contemporary  authority,  this  from  an 
author  of  national  repute,  a  theologian  who  is  a  leader  of  thought  in 
our  universities,  a  New  Hampshire  soldier,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  I  submit  this  outline  of  the  self-sacrificing,  well-directed, 
and  unflinching  efforts  of  the  fathers  who  were,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  striving  to  subdue  the  wilderness  of  northern  New  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  making  that  grand  struggle  to  establish  an 
enduring  nationality,  and  the  soldier-citizen's  plea  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  priceless  heritage  by  that  intelligent,  eternal  vigilance  which  is 
the  price  of  liberty.  In  a  recent  contribution  to  the  military  history 
of  New  Hampshire  Rev.  Dr.  Luther  Tracy  Townsend  says  : 

"  The  way  for  our  nation  to  prevent  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it, 
and  the  way  for  her  to  check  the  wrongs  and  tyrannies  of  the  whole 
world  is  to  be  courageous  and  speak  out. 

"If,  therefore,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the 
heroic  and  military  spirit  is  of  service  and  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  slumber  as  it  did  in  our  northern  states  during  the  years 
preceding  the  late  war ;  if  it  is  clear  that  our  nation,  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  has  a  larger  mission  than  as  yet  has  been  claimed  for 
her ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  day  of  universal  peace  has  not  yet 
dawned,  then  we  may  offer  a  single  additional  plea,  namely,  that  mil- 
itary weapons  must  not  be  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  what  are 
called  government  and  mercenary  troops,  but  also  and  largely  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  organized  and  disciplined  state  militia. 

"  'It  is  certain,'  said  Madison,  '  that  liberty  cannot  be  safe  with 
powerful  standing  armies,  and  that,  without  an  effective  militia,  the 
danger  of  such  armies  cannot  be  precluded.'  The  history  and  fate 
of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  are  a 
standing  warning  against  the  transfer  of  the  sword  from  the  militia  to 
a  mercenary  soldiery. 
1  Amory,  Life  of  General  John  Sullivan,  p.  31S. 
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"  We  do  not  say  that  what  is  termed  the  '  regular  army,'  in  a  nation 
of  considerable  magnitude  like  ours,  is  useless.  Often  it  is  service- 
able in  the  exercise  of  the  balance  of  power  in  sudden  emergencies. 
It  is  available,  as  a  sort  of  movable  police  force,  in  presenting  a 
speedy  check  to  slight,  local  uprisings,  and  it  everywhere  inspires 
respect,  being  the  representative  of  the  national  government. 

"But  what  we  insist  on  is  that  in  the  midst  of  great  perils  the  state 
militia  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  nation's  rights.  'It  is  the  wall, 
behind  which  a  free  people  may  pursue  their  honest  toil  unharmed.' 
It  was  the  state  militia  of  New  England  under  the  old  provincial  flag 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  which  made  the  Indian  tremble  as  'he  saw  them 
pass  along  in  martial  order.'  It  was  the  state  militia  of  New  England 
which  stood  the  first  shock  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1775.  It  was 
the  state  militia  of  New  Hampshire  that  protected  its  legislature  dur- 
ing the  disturbances  and  disaffections  in  1782.  It  was  the  state  mili- 
tia of  Massachusetts  that  quelled  the  Shays  insurrection  in  1786. 
It  was  the  state  militia  of  Pennsylvania  which  enforced  the  law  and 
maintained  order  during  the  insurrections  of  i7g4-'98. 

"  During  the  war  of  181 2,  when  the  enemy  was  hovering  along  our 
coast  and  the  national  forces  were  withdrawn,  they  were  the  organized 
and  officered  New  England  militia  companies  which,  with  twenty-four 
hours'  notice,  garrisoned  and  protected  all  our  posts  and  seaboard 
cities.  It  was  the  state  militia  that  in  several  different  commonwealths 
quelled  the  riots  of  1877. 

"And  in  1861,  when  our  country's  capital  was  besieged,  when  our 
national  archives  were  threatened,  when  our  way  to  Washington  was 
blocked  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  the  first  troops  that  fought  their 
way  to  the  protection  and  rescue  of  the  city  of  Washington  were  the 
state  militia  of  Massachusetts. 

"  These  instances  are  convincing  illustrations  of  the  efficiency  and 
necessity  of  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  state  militia  under  state 
orders. 

"  Our  conviction  is,  therefore,  that  every  boy  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  should  learn  to  go  through 
the  manual  of  arms.  And  it  should  be  a  health-giving  and  heroic  dis- 
cipline if  all  our  boys  were  taught  to  draw  and  poise  the  sword  on 
horseback  and  to  ram  the  cartridge  in  a  field  piece  of  any  calibre. 

"  Every  large  public  school  in  our  state,  like  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many, should  have  its  military  battalion  and  its  drill-master  in  science. 
Our  public  schools  should  be  called  together  and  dismissed,  not  with 
the  bell,  but  with  the  drum  and  fife. 
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"  And  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  if  the  youth  of  our  land 
had  been  thus  properly  schooled  and  drilled  prior  to  1861  the  Con- 
federacy never  would  have  reached  the  magnitude  it  assumed,  and  we 
should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  write  this  history  of  the  Six- 
teenth Regiment  of  New  Hampshire  Volunteers."^ 

Among  the  many  hostile  influences  that  are  always  moving  openly  or 
secretly  against  a  well-regulated  and  efficient  system  of  militia  are  two 
that  are  antipodal.  The  elements  of  anarchism  are  from  their  very 
nature  antagonistic  to  all  the  instrumentalities  and  agencies  of  law  and 
order.  The  elements  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  autocracy  are  consist- 
ent only  with  the  existence  of  a  standing  army  to  which  is  committed, 
to  the  exclusion  of  local  police  and  local  militia,  all  those  functions 
which  pertain  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  and  the 
suppression  of  serious  disorder  in  the  state,  but  also  to  the  cmshing 
out  of  justifiable  uprisings  of  the  people  against  the  exercise  of  oppres- 
sive and  intolerable  powers.  Within  these  extremes  of  opposition  to 
the  militia  system,  as  an  essential  factor  in  local  state  government,  are 
many  other  fruitful  sources  of  hostility,  besides  the  inertia  of  indif- 
erence  which  is,  on  occasions,  no  less  pernicious  than  active  antago- 
nism. In  a  free  republic  it  is  still  an  essential  to  the  correct  balancing 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
people  that  the  principal  reliance  on  the  military  side  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  a  citizen  soldiery,  educated  and  exercised  for  excep- 
tional duty  and  unexpected  emergencies,  and  not  a  permanent  and 
burdensome  segregation,  in  a  standing  army,  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
best  manhood  of  the  body  politic  from  all  of  the  productive  and  indis- 
pensable vocations  of  life  upon  which  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  are  absolutely  dependent. 

The  lesson  of  the  past  is  instructive  and  inspiring  to  the  thinkers 
and  actors  of  this  generation  who  are  both  conservative  and  progres- 
sive. It  calls  upon  us  to  hold  fast  to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  as 
illustrated  by  their  example  in  the  conservation  of  means,  at  all  times, 
to  insure  the  public  defense  without  at  any  time  placing  free  institu- 
tions in  jeopardy ;  wisely  to  organize,  diligently  to  improve,  and  liber- 
ally to  sustain  our  systems  of  local  militia  on  the  most  approved 
methods  of  discipline  and  equipment ;  and  to  make  the  principles  de- 
clared in  the  constitution  basic,  vital,  and  productive  truths  governing 
the  civic  action  of  the  people  and  their  servants  in  all  the  departments 
and  in  all  the  functions  of  the  state. 

"Standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty." 

»  History  of  the  Sixteenth  N.  H.  Vols.  p.  326. 
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"  In  all  cases  and  at  all  times  the  military  ought  to  be  under  strict 
subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power." 

"A  well  regulated  militia  is  the  proper,  natural,  and  sure  defense  of 
the  state."! 

On  motion  of  Henry  M.  Baker  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Batchellor,  and  a  copy  of  the  address 
requested  for  publication. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT. 

Charles  B.  Spoftord,  Claremont. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Frank  W.  Rollins,  Concord. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Littleton. 

Henry  M.  Baker,  Bow. 

SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  Concord. 

REGISTRAR. 

William  P.  Fiske,  Concord. 

HISTORIAN. 

Fred  G.  Hartshorn,  Manchester. 

BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

William  W.  Flint,  Concord. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Concord. 

Elbert  Wheeler,  Nashua. 

John  Dowst,  Manchester. 

Frank  W.  Russell,  Plymouth. 

Charles  R.  Corning,  Concord. 

Will  B.  Howe,  Concord. 

'  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire. 
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FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

Harley  B.  Roby,  Concord. 

Rufus  H.  Baker,  Concord. 

Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Concord. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

Pres.  Charles  B.  Spoftord,  Claremont. 
Sen.  Vice-P.  Frank  W.  Rollins,  Concord. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  Concord. 

Jeremiah  Richards,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Howard  S.  Robbins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  G.  Hartshorn,  Manchester. 

J.  Le  Baron  Willard,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

each  with  power  of  substitution. 

On  motion  of  Compatriot  Howe  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  foregoing  names, 
and  the  gentlemen  were  declared  elected. 

A  free  discussion  took  place  on  various  amendments 
proposed  to  the  national  constitution,  and  the  society, 
by  rising  vote,  recorded  itself  as  favoring  rotation  in 
office,  and  against  an  increase  of  representation  to  the 
national  congress. 

Mr.  Hammond  placed  before  the  meeting  the  propo- 
sal of  Compatriot  William  C.  Todd  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  remains  of  ex-President  Pierce  to 
a  more  public  spot.  The  subject  brought  out  a  long 
and  instructive  discussion  on  that  theme  and  related 
subjects,  in  which  Compatriots  Henry  M.  Baker,  An- 
thony C.  Hardy,  Rufus  H.  Baker,  Daniel  C.  Roberts, 
Albert  S.  Batchellor,  and  the  Secretary  took  part,  and 
in  which  the  proposed  Perkins  memorial,  soon  to  be 
erected  behind  the  state  house,  was  touched  on.  A 
committee  to  act  in  the  matter  as  might  seem  proper, 
consisting  of  Compatriots  Todd,  Henry  M.  Baker,  and 
Batchellor,  was  appointed  by  the  President. 
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On  motion  of  Compatriot  Howe  adjourned. 
The  annual  banquet  was  held  at  the  Eagle  hotel,  fol- 
lowing   adjournment,   and    was    enjoyed   by   a    goodly 
company,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  speeches, 
the  Secretary  acting  as  toastmaster. 

How^ARD  F.   Hill, 

Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at  the 
state  library  September  17,  1900,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
Messrs.  Spofford,  Hammond,  Howe,  Flint,  and  Hill  in 
attendance. 

The  Secretary  made  a  further  report  on  the  subject  of 
the  representation  of  the  society  in  the  Spanish-American 
war. 

The  following  were  elected  members  : 

George  Stillman  Ryer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Stam  Hammond,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Ames  Howe,  Lancaster. 

Allan  Bouton  Patterson,  Concord. 

Edward  Norton  Hurlbut,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Alvah  Sprague,  Concord. 

Willis  Chase  Patten,  Manchester. 

Frank  Herbert  Whitcomb,  Keene. 

Supplementary  papers,  three  sets,  were  approved  in 
the  name  of  Charles  Spielmann  Richards  of  New  York. 

The  subject  of  the  National  Register  was  laid  on  the 
table,  on  the  ground  of  no  authority  from  the  state  so- 
ciety ad  interim. 

Various  circulars  issued  by  the  National  society  were 
read  for  information. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Blair  and  the  Secretary  were  ap- 
pointed, respectively,  on  the  subjects  of  national  legisla- 
tion and  the  press. 
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A  general   discussion  of  the  subject  of  membership 
and  the  annual  address  followed. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Hill   and  Hartshorn,  delegates 
to  the  National  Congress,  was  made  verbally. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.   Hill,  Secretary . 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at  the 
state  library  March  12,  1901,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.^ 
Messrs.  Flint,  Hammond,  and  Corning  in  attendance. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  : 

Walter  Godfrey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kendall  Banning,  Walpole. 
Willis  Gove  Carleton  Kimball,  Jr.,      Concord. 

Charles  Lyle  Mason,  Concord. 

Zoheth  Sparrow  Freeman,  Concord. 

Frank  Hall  Stearns,  Keene. 

Dwight  Hall,  Dover. 

John  H.  Nealley,  Dover. 

B.  Frank  Nealley,  Dover. 

Lewis  Edward  Tuttle,  Dover. 

Herbert  Chase  Grime,  Dover. 

Henry  Rust  Parker,  Dover. 

Murrie  Daniel  Griffith,  Claremont. 

Adelbert  McCrillis  Nichols,  Claremont. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  in  sending  a  wreath  to 
the  funeral  of  Fred  G.  Hartshorn,  Historian,  was 
approved. 

Various  papers  from  the  National  society  were  read 
for  information. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 
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The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  was  called 
to  order  in  the  parlors  of  the  Eagle  hotel  April  19, 
1901,  at  II  o'clock  a.  m.,  President  Spofford  in  the 
chair,  with  a  good  attendance  of  local  compatriots. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  Roberts. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  Fred  G.  Harts- 
horn, Historian,  on  February  26,  1901,  and  presented 
the  following  memorial  of  him,  prepared,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  a  near  friend  : 

Fred  Gilman  Hartshorn  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Gilman  Hartshorn 
and  Myra  Moore.  He  was  born  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  September  22, 
1864.  He  received  his  education  in  the  district  schools  of  that  town 
and  in  Peterborough  academy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  to 
Manchester  and  entered  the  furniture  store  of  Higgins  Bros.,  and 
soon  after  he  was  engaged  with  W.  P.  Goodman,  the  well-known 
book,  periodical,  and  stationery  merchant,  with  whom  he  remained 
six  years.  In  1892  he  became  manager  of  the  New  England 
department  of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  Company  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  Washington  lodge  and  Edward  A.  Raymond  con- 
sistory, F.  and  A.  M.  He  was  an  active  member  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational church,  being  interested  in  all  branches  of  the  work  of  tiie 
church.  He  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  a  local  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  never  lost  interest  in  the  movement  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death.      He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  daughter. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  soldiers  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  being  members  of  this  society, 
as  having  received  medals  from  the  National  society : 

Private  Allan  Bouton  Patterson,  Concord. 

Private  Fred  Alvah  Sprague,  Concord. 

Sergeant  Willis  G.  C.  Kimball,  Jr.,  Concord. 

Lieut.  Charles  Lyle  Mason,  Concord. 

Sergeant  Herbert  Chase  Grime,  Dover. 

Lieut.  Lewis  E.  Tuttle,  Dover. 

making  a  total  of  twenty-four  persons  from  this  society 
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serving  in  said  war,  a  number  exceeded  only  by  socie- 
ties such  as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Ohio,  and  other  states  having  large  cities,  and  from 
which  more  than  one  regiment  was  recruited.  He 
thought  our  representation  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
facts  suggested,  and  something  to  be  proud  of. 

A  list  of  names  much  in  arrears  was  reported,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  these  persons 
and  drop  their  names  in  event  of  non-payment  of  dues, 
remitting  said  dues  in  the  cases  of  three  persons  only. 

The  total  membership  was  given  as  tWo  hundred  and 
eighty-seven. 

The  Treasurer  reported  receipts  of  a  total  of  $420.97, 
and  expenditures  of  $234.68,  leaving  on  hand  $186.29. 

The  Secretary  further  spoke  of  the  sending  out  of  cir- 
culars to  all  accessible  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Spanish-American  war  regiment  from  this  state  ;  of  the 
additions  made  of  markers  of  Revolutionary  graves, 
and  of  a  visit  to  the  banquet  of  the  Paul  Jones  Club 
S.  A.  R.,  of  Portsmouth. 

Compatriot  C.  E.  Staniels,  from  the  national  commit- 
tee on  national  parks,  reported  Fort  William  and  Mary, 
Portsmouth,  as  a  proper  place  for  such  purpose. 

The  Secretary,  as  member  of  the  national  committee 
on  the  press,  reported  action. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Howe,  Hammond, 
and  Staniels  a  committee  to  report  a  list  of  officers  to  be 
balloted  for.     The  following  list  was  later  reported  : 

PRESIDENT. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Littleton. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Frank  W.  Rollins,  Concord. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,     Concord. 
Henry  M.  Baker,  Bow. 


Albert  Stillman  Batchellor. 


President,  igoi-'o?. 
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SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  Concord. 

REGISTRAR. 

William  P.  Fiske,  Concord. 

HISTORIAN. 

John  Scales,  Dover. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,     Concord. 

BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

William  W.  Flint,  Concord. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Concord. 

John  Dowst,  Manchester. 

Frank  W.  Russell,  Plymouth. 

Will  B.  Howe,  Concord. 

Edson  C.  Eastman,  Concord. 

Charles  B.  Spofford,  Claremont. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

Harley  B.  Roby,  Concord. 

Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Concord. 

Rufus  H.  Baker,  Concord. 

On  motion  of  Compatriot  Hadley  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  foregoing  persons^ 
and  they  were  declard  elected. 

On  motion  of  Compatriot  Sylvester  Dana,  the  Board 
of  Managers  was  instructed  to  select  a  list  of  delegates 
to  the  National  Congress. 

John  B.  Smith,  Cyrus  H.  Little,  Howard  F.  Hill, 
and  William  W.  Flint  were  afterwards  so  elected. 

There  was  no  banquet  held  and  no  literary  exercises. 
How\\RD  F.  Hill,  Secretary, 
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A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at  the 
state  library  October  4,  1901,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
Messrs.  Hammond,  Corning,  and  the  Secretary  in  at- 
tendance. 

Applications  were  accepted  from  the  following  : 

Waldo  Hadlock  Bly,  Nashua. 

Henry  Estes  Conant,  Concord. 

Fred  William  Lamb,  Manchester. 

Henry  Densmore  Bishop,  Littleton. 

Frank  Webster  Sanborn,  Concord. 

Alfred  H.  Wheeler,  Keene. 

Earl  Percy  Cushman,  Claremont. 

Henry  Clay  Libbey,  Littleton. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Seci'etary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at  the 
state  library  March  22,  1902,  the  President  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  Hammond  and  Hill  in  attendance. 

The  applications  of  the  following  persons  were  ac- 
cepted : 

Frederick  Dorrance  Burns, 

Frederick  Stanford  Burns, 

Charles  Albert  Eastman, 

Silas  Hardy, 

Carl  Seth  Hoskins, 

Jonas  Minot, 

Frank  Dana  Woodbury, 

The  dimit  of  Henry  Weld  Severance  of  Dover  from 
the  Hawaiian  society  was  accepted. 

Two  sets  of  supplementary  papers  from  John  T. 
Welch  of  Dover  were  approved. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Old  Orchard,  Me. 
Keene. 
Lisbon. 

Beresford,  S.  D. 
Concord. 
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A  free  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  boulder  asked 
for  to  be  placed  on  the  graves  of  New  Hampshire  men 
killed  at  Bunker  Hill  and  buried  at  Medford,  Mass., 
and  the  action  of  the  President  in  appointing  Major  F. 
W.  Russell  and  Alvin  Burleigh  of  Plymouth  to  procure 
said  boulder,  was  had. 

Henry  M.  Baker  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
New  Jersey  society  in  the  matter  of  amonumentto  Gen. 
Enoch  Poor,  in  said  state,  over  his  remains. 

It  was  agreed  to  have  an  informal  annual  meeting  at 
Concord  on  April  19,  and  to  adjourn  and  hold  a  formal 
meeting,  with  literary  and  social  exercises,  later. 

Voted  to  hold  the  formal  meeting  on  June  14,  being 
flag  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  na- 
tional flag. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  is  advisable  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion respecting  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Congress  in  order  to  secure  representation. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  in  the 
state  library  April  9,  1902,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Hill  in  attendance. 

The  application  of  William  F.  Whitcher  of  Woods- 
ville  was  accepted. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at  the 
state  library  April  19,  1902,  at  10  a.  m.,  with  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Hill  in  attendance. 
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The  application  of  Herbert  Woodbury  Prescott  Put- 
man  of  Claremont  was  approved. 

The  dimit  of  John  Robie  Eastman  of  Andover  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  society  was  approved. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  was  held 
at  the  state  library  April  19,  1902,  at  11.30  a.  m., 
Vice-President  Roberts  presiding. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  made  informal  reports. 

Compatriots  Hammond  and  Conant  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  a  list  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Congress,  and  later  returned  the  names  of  Henry  M. 
Baker,  William  F.  Whitcher,  Henry  W.  Blair,  and 
Daniel  C.  Remich  as  elective  representatives.  On 
ballot,  these  persons  were  chosen. 

The  resignations  of  Howard  L.  Porter  and  William 
H.  Porter  were  accepted. 

After  discussion  on  the  difficulty  of  procuring  rep- 
resentation in  the  National  Congress  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  time,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  June  14. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
met  at  Representatives'  hall,  in  the  State  House,  accord- 
ing to  adjourment  from  April  19,  at  11.30  a.  m.  Satur- 
day, June  14,  1902,  being  Flag  day,  or  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  present  national  flag,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Baker  in  the  chair. 
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Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Roberts,  D.  D., 
Chaplain. 

An  extended  verbal  report  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
who  stated  the  membership  at  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  and  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  securing  large  atten- 
dance at  the  annual  business  and  social  meetings  of  the 
society  owing  to  the  lack  of  large  cities  in  the  field  of  the 
organization,  together  with  the  general  decay  of  interest 
seen  in  all  like  occasions  in  academic  life  in  various 
bodies,  literary  organizations,  historical  societies,  and 
colleges,  on  all  but  ceremonial  and  wholly  social  assem- 
blies. He  also  touched  on  the  subject  of  the  appeal  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society  S.  A.  R.,  in  regard  to  a  monu- 
ment proposed  to  Gen.  Enoch  Poor,  now  buried  in  New 
Jersey,  to  which  end  Compatriot  Henry  M.  Baker  had 
been  appointed  by  this  society  in  conference  with  the 
New  Jersey  society ;  to  the  boulder  desired  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  resident  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  in  which  matter  Mr.  Alvin  Burleigh  and 
Major  Frank  W.  Russell  of  Plymouth  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  assist ;  to  the  issuing  of  proper  papers  by 
Compatriot  Hammond  to  ascertain  the  location  and  de- 
scription of  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  the  vari- 
ous towns  in  the  state. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  held  during  the 
year  the  sum  of  $428.39  and  had  paid  out  $194.30,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $234.09  in  hand. 

The  President  appointed  Compatriots  Otis  G.  Ham- 
mond, Edson  C.  Eastman,  and  David  Webster  a  com- 
mittee to  report  a  list  of  officers  to  be  balloted  for. 

Compatriot  Hammond  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment :  Amend  section  i  of  article  2  of  the  by-laws  by 
striking  out  the  words  "  and  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention." 

Amend  section  7  of  article  3  of  the  by-laws  by  insert- 
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ing  after  the  word  "membership"  the  words  "shall 
appoint  delegates  to  the  National  Convention." 

The  amendments  were  unanimously  adopted,  after 
explanation  by  Compatriot  Hammond,  and  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  approved. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Smith  of  Cambridge  Mass.,  and 
Elisha  Marston  of  Sandwich,  being  sons  of  soldiers 
of  the  American  Revolution,  were  unanimously  elected 
members  for  life,  without  dues,  on  motion  of  Rufus  H. 
Baker. 

Addresses  were  then  made  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  on  "New  Hampshire  Men  at  the 
Concord  Fight,"  and  by  Henry  M.  Baker  on  "  New 
Hampshire  Men  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MEN  AT  THE   CONCORD  FIGHT. 

By  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  Mass. 

Ladies  atid  Gentlenioi : 

When  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  make  an  address  here  to-day  on 
the  subject  of  "  The  Men  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Concord  Fight," 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  something  about  it.  I  was  then  in 
perfect  darkness  on  this  question, — "How  could  any  man  from  New 
Hampshire  take  part  in  a  sunrise  engagement  twenty  miles  from  your 
province  border,  when  the  Massachusetts  men  who  fought  there  had 
to  get  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  do  it?  "  For  weeks  I  sought 
in  vain  the  answer  to  this  conundrum.  The  books  throw  no  light  on 
it;  those  chroniclers  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  the  New  York 
dailies,  had  nothing  to  invent  about  it ;  and  I  was  all  but  ready  to  give 
up  my  engagement,  as  the  British  did  theirs  on  that  eventful  day,  and 
take  refuge  in  Boston  from  the  incensed  antiquarians  whom  I  had 
deceived  with  false  hopes. 

But  we  have  in  old  Concord,  near  the  scene  of  that  running  fight, 
an  accomplished  native  antiquarian,  Mr.  George  Tolman,  who  had 
long  been  studying  our  historical  affair,  and  in  my  despair  I  appealed 
to  him.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  was  not  disappointed.  He  placed 
in  my  hands  the  printed  story  of  "  The  Remarkable  Military  Life  of 
Major  Thompson  Maxwell,'"  a  New  Hampshire  warrior,  born  i6o  years 
ago,  and  still  living  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary  in  that  doc 
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The  oldest  member  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  World 
Died,  Sept.  nth,  1902— Born,  Moultonborough,  N.  H.,  Sept.  nth,  iSoi 

I.IKKNESS  TAKKN    THE    DAY    HE   WAS    100   YEARS  OLD 
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ument.  But  I  have  reason  to  think  that  he  died  and  was  buried  near 
Detroit  sometime  before  he  reached  his  hundredth  year.  The  story, 
which  is  truly  remarkable  and  very  illustrative  of  New  Hampshire 
qualities,  was  published  in  October,  1891,  in  the  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,  that  useful  quarterly  which  we  all 
revere,  and  upon  whose  high  authority  the  celebrated  and  corrosive 
"higher  criticism"  has  made  no  successful  attack.  It  was  written 
down  some  seventy  years  earlier  by  Benjamin  Gleason  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  who  had  married  a  kinswoman  of  Major  Maxwell,  and  it  was 
dictated  to  him  by  the  hero  himself,  then  on  a  visit  from  Michigan 
to  his  relatives  near  Boston,  where  he  was  himself  born. 

Thompson  Maxwell,  however,  was  but  the  youngest  son  of  a  stal- 
wart family  which  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  (Tyrone  county  and 
Winterburn  parish),  in  1733,  ten  years,  almost,  before  this  lively  lad 
was  born.  His  father,  Hugh  Maxwell,  born  in  1699,  married  in  Ireland 
a  wife  named  Corbett,  and  their  three  oldest  children  (out  of  seven) 
were  born  in  Ireland.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  sons  was  Col. 
Hugh  Maxwell,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Heath  in  north- 
western Massachusetts,  and  a  brave  and  useful  ofificer  all  through  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  was  nine  years  older  than  his  brother  Thomp- 
son, and  enlisted  earlier  (in  1754)  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
which  preceded  our  Revolution,  and  trained  many  of  our  soldiers  to 
military  life.  Hugh  Maxwell  served  through  five  campaigns  in  the 
Lake  George  region  and  in  Canada,  and  was  one  of  those  entrapped 
and  surrendered  at  Fort  William  Henry  in  1756;  but  he  escaped  and 
was  promoted  to  be  ensign  before  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  his  brother  Thompson  (born  in  his  mother's  50th  year) 
ran  away  from  his  home  in  Bedford,  near  Concord,  where  he  was  borri 
September  22,  1742,  and  enlisted  in  a  company  of  "  Provisionai 
Rangers,"  commanded  by  Captain  Nehemiah  Lovell  of  Dunstable,  the 
border  town  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  is  now 
Nashua  on  your  side  on  the  line.  It  is  "hinted  by  the  descendants  of 
the  elder  children  of  the  Maxwells  that  Thompson  was  a  ne'er-do-weli 
and  could  not  be  kept  under  family  discipline  very  well,  hence  his  early 
military  experiences.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  will  see  that  he  was  an 
effective  soldier,  and  was  in  every  war  that  his  country  had  from  his  1 5th 
year  to  his  75th.  The  Rangers  whom  he  joined  were  an  unattached 
company  of  those  extraordinary  Rangers  of  Rogers  and  Stark,  whose 
prowess  makes  a  proud  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  dragging  war- 
In  all,  these  rangers  numbered  some  700,  and  distinguished  themselves 
greatly   by    their  fights  against  both  French  and  Indians.     Recalling 
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the  deeds  of  his  youth,  more  than  60  years  after,  Thompson  Maxwell 
said : 

"Active  and  patriotic,  our  march  under  Capt.  Lovell  was  to  Penny- 
cook,  now  Concord, — thence  to  Pigwacket  Pond  in  Fryeburg,  Maine. 
Thence  we  scoured  the  woods  for  Indians  to  the  Connecticut  River 
near  White  River,  Vt.  From  there  we  reconnoitered  down  river  to 
Number  Four,  now  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  which  was  burned  by  Indians 
three  days  before  we  got  there.  Thence  southward  to  Hinsdale  ;  then 
northward  to  Brattleboro,  and  to  Black  River,  one  day's  march  above 
No.  4;  then  to  White  River,  Connecticut  River,  and  back  to  Num- 
ber Four  again.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  of  us  finally  returned,  via  Wal- 
pole,  Keene,  and  Swanzey,  to  Winchendon,  Fitchburg,  Groton,  etc., 
and  so  home.  " 

In  copying  this  record  I  have  inserted  a  few  connecting  links  in  the 
rapid  narrative  of  our  octogenarian,  who  may  have  been  drawn  aside 
a  little  from  the  accepted  course  of  history  by  the  fervor  of  his  patriot- 
ism or  the  activity  of  his  vivid  memory.  Not  yet  sixteen  when  dis- 
charged from  this  first  expedition.  Maxwell  soon  thirsted  for  war  again, 
and  in  April,  1758,  hp  enlisted  once  more  in  Captain  LovelPs  company, 
which  now  seems  to  have  joined  the  Rangers  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Rogers.  They  rendezvoused  at  what  Maxwell  calls  "Fort  Edward," 
•which  I  suppose  to  have  been  in  the  Connecticut  valley  near  Deerfield. 
And  now  I  follow  Maxwell's  narrative  again  verbatim  : 

"Thence  to  Deerfield;  up  Deerfield  river  to  Rice's  fort  in  Charle- 
mont ;  over  the  mountains  to  Adams  and  Williamstown,  to  Fort 
Hawkes.  Maj.  Hawks  and  his  whole  party  prisoners.  Get  provisions  : 
up  the  Hoosac  river  to  within  10  miles  of  Bennington;  cross  to  Troy, 
to  Half-Moon  fort  (now  Waterford)  on  Mohawk  river.  To  Fort 
Edward  again, — Gen.  Abercrombie  in  command  (strict  and  severe) 
with  4,000  British,  3,000  provincials  and  700  rangers,  besides  Fraz- 
<er's  Scotch  regiments  with  their  kilts,  plaids,  etc.  We  reconnoiter 
from  Fort  Edward  to  Fort  George,  and  east  of  Lake  George  to  the  bluiTs, 
15  miles ;  when  the  Indians  attack,  the  first  day  in  a  body,  second  day 
scatteringly,  and  the  third  day  are  dispersed.  We  then  arrive  at  Fort 
Anne.  While  Maj.  Rogers's  party  are  shooting  at  a  mark,  after  break- 
fast, Maj.  (Israel)  Putnam  with  his  battalion  moves  for  Fort  Edward. 
At  two  miles  advance  we  are  ambushed,  and  fight  hard  for  six  hours 
from  ID  till  4  o'clock.  The  brave  Maj.  Putnam  (was)  made  prisoner, 
suffering  greatly  after  his  capture;  58  men  were  killed.  84  wounded  in 
the  conflict.  The  firing  is  heard  at  Fort  Edward.  In  the  evening 
recruits  came  with    carts    to  bear  off  the  dead,  and  the  wounded  are 
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borne  on  the  back  or  biers  to  the  fort.  We  remained  ten  days  at  Fort 
Edward,  and  the  army    then    moves    to  Fort  George. 

"In  August  we  cross  Lake  George  to  Sabbath  Day  Point;  Sunday 
had  an  action ;  the  boats  returned  to  Fort  George,  the  army  advance 
to  Ticonderoga.  Lord  Howe  and  Gen.  Abercrombie  order  a  recon- 
noiter  along  the  Indian  trails.  A  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  three  or 
four  men  of  our  scouting  party,  arranged  six  or  eight  rods  apart, 
directed  by  occasional  whistling,  move  cautiously  through  the  woods  ; 
but  the  Indians  waylay  watchfully,  and,  unseen,  fire  upon  us,  killing 
the  corporal  and  file  leader;  and  we  are  obliged  to  retreat.  Hurrying 
over  a  hill  I  am  met  abruptly  by  two  Indians,  who  give  chase  for  a 
mile;  when,  at  a  breathing  pause,  with  deliberate  aim,  I  kill  one  and 
leave  the  other  logged.  Then,  meeting  the  sergeant,  he  swims  the 
outlet  with  me  holding  on  by  his  shoulders,  and  we  arrive  safely  at  the 
fort.  September  the  attack  :  Ticonderoga  stormed  ;  loss  1500.  October 
at  Fort  Edward,  December,  home." 

Thus  concisely  does  the  young  warrior  describe  the  disastrous 
events  which  in  Parkman's  history  occupy  many  pages ;  the  adven- 
tures of  Putnam,  Rogers,  and  Stark ;  the  rash  attack  on  Montcalm  at 
Ticonderoga  and  the  victory  of  the  French.  The  next  year,  1759,  he 
is  off  again, — this  time  under  Capt.  Samuel  Brewer  of  Waltham,  en- 
listed for  eight  months,  and  again  ordered  to  Fort  Edward.  In  June 
he  writes  :  "In  an  action  at  Rogers's  Rock,  40  feet  high,  west  of  Lake 
George,  we  lose  30  men ;  retreat  to  Fort  George,  and  have  a  hard 
fight  at  landing."  (This,  I  think,  was  one  of  Stark's  engagements.) 
"To  Ticonderoga,  and  thence  to  Crown  Point:  find  both  evacuated. 
December  to  St.  Francis,  Rogers  commanding;  lose  all  our  blankets, 
etc.  Massacre  and  burning ;  surprisals  frequent  by  the  enemy.  Sev- 
enty of  us  under  Gen.  Stark,  to  Number  Four;  realize  great  suffering. 
Thirty-seven  die ;  the  rest  surviving  various  hardships,  get  safely 
home  at  last." 

Here  ended  the  second  campaign.  But  still  unsatisfied  with  war,  in 
1760,  after  Wolfe's  capture  of  Quebec,  Maxwell  enlisted  again,  this  time 
under  Captain  Barnes  of  Chelmsford.  The  men  marched  to  Cham- 
bly,  St.  John,  Montreal,  and  after  wintering  in  Canada  went  on  to 
Detroit  and  to  Mackinaw,  occupying  1761  and  1762  in  garrison  duty 
in  the  new  possessions  of  England.  In  the  spring  of  1763  Maxwell 
was  at  the  point  where  Chicago  now  stands,  and  in  the  summer  he 
was  near  Detroit  during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  which  he  briefly 
describes.  This  was  his  longest  campaign  as  a  youth ;  but  he  soon 
engaged  in  a  longer  one,  that  of  matrimony.    Returning  to  Massachu- 
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setts  late  in  1763  he  married  Sibyl  Wyman,  "being  then  22  years  old 
and  she  27  ;  we  lived  together  38^  years."  And  now  Maxwell  began 
to  be  a  New  Hampshire  man.  He  moved  to  Milford,  N.  H.,  in  1764, 
then  to  Amherst,  and  continued  farming,  teaming,  etc.,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  frequent  trips  to  Boston,  until  the  Revolution  began  in 
1775.  I^ut  do  not  imagine  that  his  residence  in  Hillsborough  county 
kept  him  away  from  the  scene  of  activity  in  Boston^  for  in  the  early 
winter  of  1773-74  he  was  concerned  in  a  famous  affair,  which  he  thus 
records  : 

*'  1773,  December  16,  was  in  Boston,  when  the  tea  was  thrown  over- 
board. Seventy-three  spirited  citizen  volunteers,  in  the  costume  of 
Indians,  in  defiance  of  royal  authority,  accomplished  the  daring  ex- 
ploit. John  Hancock  was  then  a  merchant.  My  team  was  loaded  at 
his  store  for  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  put  up,  to  meet  in  consultation  at 
his  house  at  2  p.  m.  The  business  was  soon  planned  and  executed. 
The  patriots  triumphed." 

Without  claiming  to  have  been  one  of  the  "j-i,  spirited  citizens.  Max- 
well leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  was  "thar  or  tharabout"  as  the  Methodist 
preacher  said  of  Abraham  when  the  ark  was  building.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  immediate  subject  of  my  story,  the  fight  at  Concord,  all 
which  Maxwell  saw,  and  a  part  of  which  he  was.  The  account  goes 
on: 

"1 775,  April  18.  Happened  at  Boston  with  my  team,  and  that  even- 
ing to  Bedford,  at  Capt.  Wilson's  (my  brother-in-law)  and  concluded 
to  stay.  The  team  was  sent  home  to  Amherst,  N.  H.  Messrs.  Han- 
cock and  Sam  Adams  at  Lexington.  Lieut.  Col.  Smith  and  Maj.  Pit-, 
cairn,  with  900  British  regulars,  met  the  alarmed  colonists  at  Lexing- 
ton, 19th,  and  then  to  Concord,  destroying  stores,  arms,  etc.  At  the 
bridge  opposed  by  Capts.  Davis,  Buttrick,  Wilson,  etc.,  with  about  500 
men.  The  British  retreat,  and  are  met  by  Lord  Percy's  recruit  of  400 
or  500  British,  with  two  field  pieces,  at  Lexington;  the  Americans 
following  them  to  Charlestown.  This  day  Capt.  Wilson  killed.  The 
report  of  Americans  killed,  50,  and  wounded,  70;  of  the  British,  65 
killed,  180  wounded,  25  prisoners;  probably  a  much  larger  number. 
Our  company  from  Amherst  arrive  under  Capt.  Crosby.  My  rank 
is  lieutenant.  Soon  2,000  troops  are  assembled  at  Cambridge,  Gen. 
Ward  commanding." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Amherst  company,  in  which 
Thompson  Maxwell  was  ensign  or  second  lieutenant,  got  to  Concord 
in  time  to  help  drive  the  redcoats  back  to  Boston  ;  their  arrival  was  a  tew 
days  later,  and  it  is  probable  that  New  Hampshire's  one  known  sol- 
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dier  in  the  Concord  fight  went  back  to  Amherst  before  the  Bunker 
Hill  fight  occurred,  two  months  later.  But  by  the  time  his  older 
brother,  Hugh  Maxwell,  who  had  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Heath,  on  the  Vermont  border,  in  western  Massachusetts,  had  come 
down  from  his  hill-farm  with  a  company  of  Hampshire  county  sol- 
diers, of  which  he  was  made  captain,  three  weeks  before  Bunker 
Hill,  he  found  the  Amherst  lieutenant  there,  in  Colonel  Reed's  regiment, 
Hugh  Maxwell  himself  being  in  Colonel  Prescott's  regiment,  and  detailed 
the  night  before  the  battle  to  aid  in  fortifying  the  hill.  Thompson's 
account  of  the  battle  is  brief;  he  had  seen  so  many  before  he  told 
his  story  in  1821  that  he  had  not  a  great  deal  of  space  for  each 
one.     He  says : 

"June  16,  1775.  Col.  Reed's  regiment  was  stationed  at  Charles- 
town  Neck,  Prescott  and  others  on  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  evening  I 
walk  on  the  Hill  with  Captain  Reed.  My  brother,  Captain,  after- 
wards Colonel  Hugh  Maxwell,  an  engineer,  and  about  1,000  men 
were  at  work  there.  I  drive  some  stakes.  June  17,  I  engage  in  the 
action,  and  then  retreat  to  Winter  Hill,  General  Sullivan  of  New 
Hampshire  there  commanding." 

Hugh  Maxwell  had  a  more  prominent  share  in  the  fight.  One  of 
his  company,  Aaron  Barr  of  Rowe,  near  Heath,  was  the  first  man 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  was  carried  back  to  Cambridge.  His 
captain  remained  in  the  redoubt  which  he  had  helped  build  until 
the  British  grenadiers  came  swarming  over  the  low  mound.  One  of 
them  aimed  at  Hugh  Maxwell  and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder, 
making  his  right  arm  powerless.  Prescott  then  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  General  Stark  covered  with  his  New  Hampshire  marksmen, 
and  Captain  Maxwell  picked  up  his  coat  with  his  left  hand, — he  had 
thrown  it  off  in  the  heat  of  action, — and  fell  back  with  his  men  to  the 
Neck  and  to  Cambridge,  where  his  wound  was  dressed.  It  proved 
serious,  and  it  was  not  till  September  that  he  was  able  to  join  his 
family  in  Heath  and  provide  for  them  in  the  coming  winter,  while  he 
returned  to  the  army  beseiging  Boston.  Meanwhile  General  Washing- 
ton had  reached  Boston  and  taken  command,  and  Thompson  Max- 
well thus  proceeds  with  his  account : 

"July  3,  1775,  Gen.  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge.  The 
last  of  August  I  went  with  a  select  number  of  volunteers  to  Hog 
Island,  and  brought  off  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc.  Soon  after,  a 
British  sloop  of  war  got  aground  in  Mystic  River,  having  12  guns 
and  a  guard  of  16  men.  A  small  part  of  us  made  an  attack  on  them  ; 
ten  of  the  16  escaped  in  the  boat,  but  we  took  the  other  six  prison- 
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ers  and  burned  the  vessel.  Gen.  Putnam  was  now  commanding  at 
Winter  Hill,  with  about  5,000  men.'" 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Elkanah  Watson  of  Plymouth,  whose 
schoolmaster  had  been  Alexander  Scammell,  a  New  Hampshire  offi- 
cer of  distinction  afterwards,  visited  Washington's  army  from  Provi- 
idence,  escorting  a  ton  and  a  half  of  powder  which  his  employer, 
John  Brown,  the  rich  merchant,  had  just  imported.  He  found 
Washington  "  in  the  act  of  admonishing  a  militia  colonel  with  some 
animation,"  and  was  sent  with  his  welcome  supply  to  store  it  at  Mystic, 
two  miles  northward.  He  adds  these  details,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  early  months  of  the  war  : 

"  Whilst  delivering  my  load  at  the  powder-house,  I  observed  to 
the  young  officer  who  escorted  me,  'Sir,  I  am  happy  to  see  so  many 
barrels  of  powder  here  already.'  He  whispered  a  secret  in  my  ear, 
with  an  indiscretion  that  marked  the  novice  in  military  affairs :  '  These 
barrels  are  filled  with  sand  to  deceive  the  enemy,  should  any  spy  by 
chance  look  in.'  While  passing  through  the  camp  I  overheard  a 
dialogue  between  a  captain  and  one  of  his  privates  which  forcibly  il- 
lustrated the  character  and  condition  of  this  army:  '  Bill'  said  the 
captain,  'go  and  bring  a  pail  of  water  for  the  mess.'  •!  shan't; 
it  is  your  turn    now,  Cap'n,  I  got  the  last  one.'  " 

The  siege  went  on  to  success,  and  Thompson  Maxwell  and  his 
brother  went  to  join  the  army  in  New  York  and  along  the  Husdon. 
This  is  briefly  stated  thus  : 

"March  17,  1776.  Boston  is  evacuated  by  the  British.  The  20th  we 
march  to  Boston,  the  22nd  to  Mendon,  and  the  24th  to  Providence; 
and  so  on  to  New  Haven,  and  in  vessels  to  New  York.  April  nth 
we  arrive  there;  our  number  4,000  troops.  April  18,  with  Gen. 
Sullivan's  brigade  of  these  4,000  men,  I  leave  New  York  City  for 
Albany." 

These  dates  are  no  doubt  exact,  and  show  the  ordinary  rate  of 
travel  for  our  New  Hampshire  soldiers  when  brigaded.  Twenty 
days  were  occupied  in  marching  and  sailing  to  New  York  from  captured 
Boston.  In  the  muster  for  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  year  before,  after 
the  general  alarming  of  the  country  by  the  invasion  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  movements  of  individual  soldiers  were,  of  course,  more 
rapid ;  but  I  hardly  think  any  man  from  New  Hampshire  took  part  in 
the  chase  of  the  redcoats  from  Concord  to  Charlestown,  April  19, 
1775,  unless,  like  Thompson  Maxwell,  he  had  a  brother-in-law  near 
the  scene  of  action,  and  was  spending  the  night  there.  Very  likely 
there  were  other  New  Hampshire  teamsters  from  Rockingham,  Straf- 
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ford,  or  Cheshire  counties,  who  happened  also  to  be  near  Boston  that 
April  day,  and  who  took  a  hand  in  the  encounter,  but  if  any  such 
there  were,  I  have  not  learned  their  names.  Could  the  place  of  inva- 
sion have  been  known  even  twenty- four  hours  beforehand,  no  doubt  a 
thousand  New  Hampshire  marksmen  would  have  been  there,  or  on 
the  road  when  our  ''  embattled  farmers  '' 

Fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

They  have  ever  been  quick  to  resist  invasion  and  slow  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others.  This  is  Flag  Day,  your  announcement  tells  me, 
the  anniversary,  that  is.  of  the  first  display  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  I  could  wish  it  were  the  anniversary  of  that  running  up  of 
the  old  state  flag  of  New  Hampshire,  for  which  provision  was  made 
by  our  legislature  in  June,  1786,  when  a  committee  of  the  general 
court,  sitting  here  at  Concord,  and  having  for  its  function  "  to  devise 
Standards  "  reported  thus  : 

"  That  the  field  of  the  New  Hampshire  Flag  be  a  dark  purple  on  a 
white  ground,  an  oval  shield  in  the  middle,  encircled  with  laurel, 
within  which  is  to  be  the  following  device,  viz. :  A  man  armed  at  all 
points  in  a  posture  of  defence,  his  hand  on  his  sword,  the  sword 
half  drawn  ;  the  motto.  Freedom,  not  Conquest :  thirteen  silver  stars 
dispersed  over  the  field  of  the  Standard,  and  properly  arranged  so  as 
to  encircle  the  device  and  motto." 

How  this  looked,  or  would  have  looked,  artistically,  if  ever  wrought 
in  silk  and  silver,  I  cannot  say,  for  it  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
flag  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  Madison,  adopted  in  1787.  The  "  man  armed  at  all  points"  no 
longer  carries  a  sword  either  drawn  or  half-drawn  "  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence;" he  uses,  as  the  brave  Boers  did  so  eifectively,  in  their  long  re- 
sistance to  British  conquest,  the  long-range  rifle,  which  has  put  even 
the  bayonet  out  of  countenance.  But  that  noble  motto — "Freedom, 
not  Conquest," — I  could  wish  had  been  engraved  among  the  increas- 
ing stars  of  our  national  standard,  to  check  that  lust  of  invasion  taken 
at  second-hand  from  European  empires,  which  cannot  be  indulged  in 
a  free  republic,  however  powerful,  without  endangering  the  whole 
fabric  of  democracy.  I  am  addressing  you  to-day  in  commemoration 
of  one  of  those  shining  points  in  the  world's  history,  the  running 
fight  from  Concord  to  Boston,  which  takes  rank  with  Marathon  and 
Salamis  in  illustration  of  this  happy  device  and  motto  of  our  old 
state  flag.  They  were  victories  over  conquest,  by  freedom,  defeats 
of  invasion  by  sturdy  defenders  of  their  own  homes,  who    were  free- 
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men  armed  at  all  points  against  the  hosts  of  despotism.  Though  re- 
stricted to  a  single  point,  my  subject  admits  a  more  ample  treatment. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  only  this  one  hero  from  New  Hampshire 
who  assisted  the  men  of  Massachusetts  at  Lexington  and  Concord ; 
but  I  must  ask  you  to  notice  that  he  was  so  early  and  so  often  in  the 
field  of  war  that  he  has  the  effect  of  a  whole  platoon,  if  not  of  an  en- 
tire regiment.  Think  of  a  warrior  who  fought  under  Stark,  Putnam, 
and  Lord  Howe  in  1758;  who  helped  suppress  Pontiac's  Indian  con- 
spiracy in  1763,  was  in  the  Boston  Tea-Party  of  1773,  and  who  saw 
his  kinsman  shot  down  by  his  side  in  April,  1775.  These  were  ancient 
wars ;  but  I  know  a  lady  of  Plymouth  who  has  heard  Priscilla  Cotton, 
the  sister  of  Elkanah  Watson  whom  I  just  cited,  tell  how  she  saw 
Indians  rush  down  School  street  to  cast  the  tea  overboard,  and  recite 
the  stirring  verses  describing  the  aiTair  at  the  time : 

As  near  beauteous  Boston  lying 

On  a  gently  swelling  flood, 
Without  jack  or  pennant  flying, 

Three  ill-fated  tea-ships  rode, 
Just  as  glorious  Sol  was  setting. 

On  the  wharf  a  numerous  crew. 
Sons  of  Freedom,  fear  forgetting. 

Suddenly  appeared  in  view. 

O'er  their  heads  in  lofty  mid-sky 

Three  bright  angels  there  were  seen; 
This  was  Hampden,  that  was  Sidney, 

And  fair  Liberty  between. 
Quick  as  thought,  without  delay. 

Axes,  hammers  were  displayed; 
Spades  and  shovels  in  array; 

What  a  glorious  crash  they  made ! 

But  our  hero  went  on  to  aid  Prescott  in  fortifying  his  hill,  and  Stark 
in  destroying  his  foemen  on  the  17th  of  June;  he  was  foremost  with 
Sullivan  in  the  surprise  of  Trenton  that  dismal  December  night,  and 
he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Princeton  and  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne. 
Then  he  left  New  Hampshire  for  the  new  settlements  in  the  Deer- 
field  valley,  represented  Buckland  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1788,  after  taking  the  field  along  with  his  brother,  the  colonel,  to  put 
down  Shays's  insurrection;  and,  when  the  hills  became  too  thick  with 
farms  and  houses,  migrated  to  Ohio  and  became  a  pioneer  in  that 
great  state.  There  he  served  under  General  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe, 
and  might  perhaps  have  put  in  a  claim  that  he,  and  not  Colonel  John- 
son, killed  Tecumseh.     The  war  with  England  came  on  a  year  later, 
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and  Thompson  Maxwell  joined  the  army  of  Cass  and  Hull  at  Detroit, 
only  to  be  surrendered  in  that  unlucky  expedition.  Republics  are  pro- 
verbially ungrateful,  and  he  was  mobbed  in  Ohio  by  fellow-citizens  whose 
rights  he  had  defended  before  they  were  born,  because  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  included  in  Hull's  surrender.  When  ex- 
changed as  a  prisoner  he  joined  the  northern  army  again,  and,  falling 
in  with  a  more  fortunate  commander,  our  Peterborough  hero.  Colonel 
Miller,  Maxwell  fought  more  sucessfully  in  Canada,  but  was  wounded 
and  again  taken  prisoner  when  seventy-two  years  old  ;  and  the  peace 
of  Ghent  found  him  in  confinement  at  Quebec.  Being  released,  he 
returned  to  the  military  service,  which  he  finally  left  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  receiving  a  captain's  pension  with  the  rank  of  major.  If 
any  of  the  Revolutionary  pensioners  had  a  more  extended  record  I 
have  not  heard  of  them. 

Meeting  the  other  day  in  Ohio  with  the  Historical  Society  of  that 
state.  I  sought  to  find  the  record  of  Thompson  Maxwell  there;  but 
his  memory  had  not  come  down  to  the  present  generation.  So  much 
the  more  need  that  we  should  perpetuate  it,  along  with  that  of  his 
brother  Hugh,  whose  grave-monument  I  have  read  on  the  green  hills 
of  Heath.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the  "  embattled  farmers,"  though  he  did 
not  fight  at  Concord.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  cor- 
rect an  error  in  date  for  the  singing  of  Emerson's  hymn  at  the  battle- 
ground by  the  Bridge,  which  the  poet  himself  never  corrected,  and 
which  appears  in  every  edition  of  his  poems  that  I  have  seen.  It 
stands  printed  therein,  "  Sung  at  the  Completion  of  the  Battle  Mon- 
ument, April  19,  1836,"  but  it  was  not  really  sung  there  until  July  4, 
1837,  and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  monument  was  not  com- 
pleted until  early  in  1837,  though  it  had  been  intended  to  dedicate 
it  at  the  date  given  by  Emerson,  and  doubtless  the  verses  were  writ- 
ten before  April  19,  1836.  I  ascertained  this  curious  fact  by  search- 
ing through  the  local  newspaper,  the  Yeo7nan''s  Gazette,  of  April, 
1836,  and  the  following  year,  to  find  an  account  of  the  celebration,  and 
the  earliest  printing  of  the  poem.  I  was  unable  to  find  it  until  the  first 
week  in  July,  1837,  when  a  brief  account  of  the  dedication  was 
printed,  with  a  copy  of  the  hymn.  I  had  learned  long  before  that  the 
Concord  choir  sang  it  to  the  tune  of  "  Old  Hundred,  "  and  that 
Thoreau  was  one  of  the  singers,  he  being  then  a  senior  in  his  college 
vacation,  unless  he  was  a  junior  passing  his  examinations  in  Italian 
and  Spanish.  The  poem  itself  has  become  almost  as  memorableas 
the  battle,  and,  though  familiar,  I  may  well  recite  it  here.  No  New 
Hampshire  man  could   have   written  it  in    1S36   or  earlier;    but   that 
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great  orator  from  our  state,  Daniel  Webster,  could  have  given  its  equaJ 
in  his  stately  prose. 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  that  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone; 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit !  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free. 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

This  simple  and  imperishable  tribute,  which  will  outlast  the  shaft 
and  defy  time,  because  it  conforms  to  nature,  is  known  of  all.  But 
there  is  another  poem  of  Emerson's,  less  known,  which  deals  no  less 
grandly  with  the  conflict  of  which  you  honor  the  memory  to-day.  It 
was  written  years  afterward  in  remembrance  of  his  eloquent  brother, 
Edward  Emerson,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Webster,  who  died  in 
Porto  Rico  before  the  Concord  monument  had  been  erected,  but  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  early  celebration  of  1825,  when  Lafayette  was 
visiting  America,  and  who  afterward  was  the  guest  of  Lafayette  at  his 
French  chateau  of  La  Grange.  Speaking  of  the  fight  at  the  bridge, 
Waldo  Emerson  wrote : 

I  mourn  upon  this  battle-field, 

But  not  for  those  who  perished  here: 

Behold  the  river  bank 

Whither  the  angry  farmers  came. 

In  sloven  dress  and  broken  rank, 

Nor  thought  of  fame. 

Their  deed  of  blood  all  mankind  praise; 

Even  the  serene  Reason  says 

It  was  well  done. 

The  wise  and  simple  have  one  glance 

To  greet  yon  stern  headstone. 

Which  more  of  pride  than  pity  gave 

To  mark  the  Briton's  friendless  grave. 
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Ah,  brother  of  the  brief  but  blazing  star! 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  these, 
Haunting  this  bank's  historic  trees? 
Thou  born  for  noblest  life,  for  action's  field, 

for  victor's  car, — 
Thou  living  champion  of  the  right! 
To  these  their  penalty  belonged  ; 
I  grudge  not  these  their  bed  of  death, — 
But  thine  to  thee,  who  never  wronged 
The  poorest  that  drew  breath. 

What  matters  how,  or  from  what  ground 

The  freed  soul  its  Creator  found? 

Alike  thy  memory  embalms 

That  orange  grove,  that  isle  of  palms. 

And  these  loved  banks,  whose  oak-boughs  bold 

Root  in  the  blood  of  heroes  old. 

Here  is  asserted  the  imperishable  truth  upon  which  the  honor  of 
the  slain  soldier  is  founded ;  he  must  have  been  a  living  champion  of 
the  right ;  if  he  was  not,  we  must  say  of  him  and  his  comrades, 

To  these  their  penalty  belonged, 

I  grudge  not  these  their  bed  of  death. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  say  that 

He  never  wronged 

The  poorest  that  drew  breath. 

But  it  is  allowed  to  all  of  us  to  put  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  poor, 
the  weak,  the  oppressed,  and  the  invaded ;  and  he  who  fights  and 
dies  for  their  cause  is  the  man  whose  memory  is  honored  so  long  as 
his  name  is  remembered.  The  men  of  New  Hampshire  who  rushed 
to  repel  the  British  invader,  whether  at  Concord,  at  Bunker  Hill,  at 
Bennington,  or  at  New  Orleans,  had  this  good  cause  for  their  justifica- 
tion ;  and  though  we  may  not  learn  all  their  names,  we  give  them  all, 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  praise  that  righteous  valor  deserves. 
Unhappy  indeed  is  the  soldier  who  goes,  willing  or  unwilling,  to.fight 
against  the  defender  of  his  home  and  his  country,  who  exacts  the 
penalty  of  death  for  what  he  knows  to  be  in  itself  a  virtue.  Such  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  Englishmen  who  fell  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  in  the  dreadful  slaughter  wrought  by  Stark  at  Bunker  Hill ;  such 
must  be  the. misfortune  of  all  who  take  the  sword  or  perish  by  the 
sword  in  any  but  a  righteous  cause. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AT  BUNKER  HILL. 

yiistitia,  et  praeterea  nihil. 
Henry  M.  Baker. 

Mr.  President,  Compatriots,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemeti  : 

The  battle  of  Bunker  hill  was  the  morning  star  of  independence 
and  national  freedom — the  herald  of  a  new  nation.  There  had  been 
prior  armed  resistance  to  British  power  and  aggression,  of  which  the 
capture  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  by  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  defense  of  their  homes  and  property  by  the  yeomanry  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Lexington  and  Concord,  were  notable  and  pregnant 
examples,  but  nowhere,  before  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  had  there 
been  any  conflict  which  committed  the  colonists  to  revolution  or  com- 
bination to  maintain  their  rights  under  the  crown,  or  which  deter- 
mined their  capacity  to  successfully  withstand  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ciplined royal  troops  under  the  command  of  generals  who  had  gained 
renown  on  European  battle-fields. 

A  little  army  of  patriots,  scarcely  organized  and  almost  wholly 
undisciplined,  had  gathered  around  Boston  to  prevent  the  British 
soldiery  which  occupied  the  town  from  attempting  further  incursions 
to  destroy  military  stores  and  harass  the  people.  The  two  armies 
were  too  close  together  to  remain  quiet  or  to  keep  from  bloodshed. 
The  British  were  restricted  upon  the  land  side  to  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  the  colonists  were  not  secure  in  their  positions.  Inevitably  each 
army  would  try  to  improve  its  situation  and  condition.  Word  had 
reached  the  patriots  that  the  British  intended  to  seize  and  fortify 
Bunker  hill  and  Dorchester  heights.  Thereupon  the  committee  of 
safety  of  the  Massachusetts  provincial  congress  recommended  to  the 
council  of  war  that  the  Americans  take  possession  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
fortify  it.  It  was  done.  The  British  attempted  to  dislodge  them. 
The  battle  was  fought.  A  step  was  taken  which  could  not  be  re- 
traced, and  Bunker  hill  became  a  word  of  glory. 

Though  the  colonists  were  defeated  and  driven  from  their  fortifica- 
tions with  considerable  loss  in  both  killed  and  wounded,  sustained 
prin.cipally  during  their  retreat,  and  about  thirty  of  their  number  were 
prisoners  of  war,  yet  the  victory  was  won  with  much  greater  loss. 

A  few  more  similar  victories  would  have  annihilated  the  British 
army.  The  moral  effect  of  victory  remained  with  the  Americans,  and 
the  British  were  astounded  and  disheartened.  The  one  had  learned 
that  he  could  successfully  withstand  the  veterans  of  England,  the 
other  that  the  Americans  could  and  would  fight,  and  that  they  were 
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brave  and  efficient,  though  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  result 
was  wholly  favorably  to  the  patriot  cause.  The  colonists  became 
more  united  in  their  opposition  to  oppression,  and  more  ready  to 
defend  their  rights.  From  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia  the  response 
was  prompt,  patriotic,  enthusiastic,  determined.  In  a  few  hours  the 
whole  situation  had  changed.  War  was  present,  defense  inevitable, 
and  liberty  possible,  only  at  the  price  of  revolution  and  life. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  events  preceding  the  battle  and  of  the 
engagement  itself  seems  appropriate. 

The  New  England  colonists  were  men  of  character  and  determina- 
tion. They  believed  they  did  not  cease  to  be  Englishmen  when  they 
left  England  and  acquired  homes  in  her  colonies,  and,  hence,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which 
pertain  to  the  Englishman  at  home.  Their  free  life  in  America  had 
enlarged  their  estimate  of  personal  liberty.  They  held  that  the  people 
were  the  rightful  source  of  power,  and,  therefore,  that  representation 
was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  lawful  taxation.  So,  when  parliament 
passed  the  Stamp  Act,  requiring  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  almost  every 
public  or  legal  document  used  in  the  colonies,  and  declared  them 
invalid  when  unstamped,  assessed  a  tax  on  tea  and  other  commodi- 
ties, declared  colonial  ports  closed  to  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  even 
limited  their  right  to  trial  by  jury  drawn  from  the  vicinage,  and  the 
right  to  assemble  peacefully  to  discuss  and  act  upon  public  matters, 
when  writs  of  assistance  were  issued,  charters  revoked,  governors 
removed  without  just  cause,  soldiers  quartered  upon  private  citizens 
without  necessity  or  compensation,  and  when  foreign  soldiers  had 
shot  unarmed  citizens  in  the  public  streets,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
spirit  of  unrest,  beginning  with  the  first  encroachments  upon  the 
rights  of  freemen,  turned  to  anxiety,  distrust,  and  hatred,  and  then 
to  armed  resistance  ? 

The  country  was  excited  and  apprehensive.  So,  when  the  lantern 
shone  from  the  belfry  of  the  old  North  church  and  Paul  Revere 
started  upon  his  midnight  ride,  his  note  of  warning  and  call  to  duty 
were  not  unexpected.  The  response  was  so  enthusiastic  and  com- 
plete that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  patriots  harassed  the  British 
upon  their  return  from  Lexington  and  Concord.  They  were  so  hard 
pressed  that  reinforcements  were  sent  to  their  aid.  Had  the  distance 
been  greater  or  the  retreat  less  hasty,  nothing  could  have  saved  them 
from  capture  or  death.  Wherever  the  news  of  the  British  raid  came 
patriot  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with  their  suffering  brethren,  and 
from  neighboring  towns  to  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
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seashores  of  Connecticut  brave  men  rushed  to  the  defense  of  their 
•principles  and  liberty,  until  thousands  surrounded  Boston  and  held 
the  British  there  so  securely  that  they  never  attempted  to  raise  the 
:siege,  and  eventually  evacuated  the  town  by  sea. 

The  British  forces  in  Boston  during  April  were  about  four  thou- 
Band.  Reinforcements  soon  came,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  hill  they  numbered,  including  those  on  armed  vessels,  fully 
eleven  thousand  men.  They  were  commanded  by  General  Thomas 
Gage,  an  officer  of  experience  and  bravery. 

The  total  number  of  Americans  then  encamped  about  Boston  may 
have  slightly  exceeded  that  number.  There  were  no  professional 
soldiers  among  them.  They  were  volunteers  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
that  word,  and  brought  with  them  their  muskets,  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent calibers  and  hence  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  prepared  car- 
tridges. Some  of  them  were  not  organized  in  any  formal  way,  but 
generally  they  were  in  companies  and  regiments.  There  were  no 
brigades  or  divisions.  They  wore  no  prescribed  uniforms,  and  few,  if 
any,  of  the  soldiers  had  them.  There  was  no  recognized  flag,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  flag  floated  over  either  the  redoubt  or  the 
rail  fence  during  the  battle. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  had  taught  them  something  of  the 
discipline  and  much  of  the  dangers  of  military  life.  They  knew  they 
could  successfully  resist  the  soldiers  of  France,  but  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  royal  troops  of  England  as  superior  soldiers 
and  almost  invincible.  Some  of  the  colonies  had  appointed  generals 
to  command  their  troops.  Israel  Putnam  held  a  commission  as  a 
general,  but  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  only.  Massachusetts  had 
several  generals,  but  General  Artemus  Ward  was  in  command  of  her 
troops  around  Boston.  New  Hampshire  had  appointed  Nathaniel 
Folsom  general,  and  John  Stark,  Enoch  Poor,  and  James  Reed 
colonels.  General  Folsom  and  Colonel  Poor  were  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Colonel  Stark's  regiment  was  encamped  at  Medford,  and 
Colonel  Reed's  men  were  near  Charlestown  Neck.  Both  Stark  and 
Reed  had  reported  to  General  Ward,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Cambridge,  and  they  received  orders  from  him. 

The  committee  of  safety  held  a  meeting  on  the  15  th  of  June,  and 
determined  that  ''  Whereas  it  appears  of  importance  to  the  safety  of 
the  colony  that  possession  of  the  hill  called  Bunker's  Hill  in  Charles- 
town  be  securely  kept  and  defended ;  .  .  .  therefore,  Resolved, 
unanimously,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  council  of  war  that  the 
above  mentioned  Bunker  Hill  be  maintained  by  sufficient  force  being 
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posted  there,  .  .  ."  and  appointed  a  committee  to  communicate 
their  decision  to  the  council  of  war,  and  to  consult  with  the  general 
officers  over  matters  of  importance. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  the  next  day.  It  is  not  known  who 
composed  this  council  officially,  or  what  persons  were  present  by 
invitation  or  otherwise.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  Generals  Ward, 
Putnam,  Warren,  and  Pomeroy  were  there,  and,  if  not  originally 
present,  it  is  very  probable  that  Colonel  Prescott  was  soon  called  in 
and  informed  that  he  had  been  selected  to  command  the  party  to 
sieze  and  fortify  the  hill. 

There  were  five  hills  on  the  peninsular  of  Charlestown,  which  is 
about  a  mile  long  and  has  an  average  width  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 
The  three  larger  ones  were  known  as  Morton's,  Breed's,  and  Bunker's 
hills.  Each  of  them  is  associated  with  the  battle.  Morton's  hill  was 
35  feet  high  and  near  the  point  where  the  British  landed.  Upon  its 
side  they  formed  their  lines.  Breed's  hill  was  62  feet  high,  and  upon 
it  Colonel  Prescott  built  the  redoubt.  Bunker's  hill,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  battle  was  taken,  was  no  feet  high,  and  nearest  Charles- 
town  Neck,  which  is  an  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsular  with  the 
mainland.  The  "Neck"  was  narrow,  and  so  low  that  at  the  highest 
tides  the  water  flowed  over  it.  As  the  Americans  had  no  vessels  it 
was  the  only  way  by  which  their  troops  reached  the  hills  or  retreated 
from  them.  Those  hills,  by  their  height  and  proximity  to  Boston,  if 
properly  fortified,  would  command  that  city  and  render  its  hostile 
occupancy  impossible.  To  that  work  Colonel  Prescott  was  detailed. 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  to  have  had  2,000  men,  but  that  later  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  were  intrenching  tools  for  only  one  half  that 
number.  They  were  ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  sunset  of  that  day 
on  Cambridge  common.  This  force  was  made  up  of  about  300  men 
from  his  own  regiment,  250  each  from  the  Massachusetts  regiments 
commanded  by  Colonels  Frye  and  Bridges,  and  from  120  to  200  men 
from  Connecticut  commanded  by  Captain  Knowlton. 

When  they  were  ready  to  march  it  was  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. President  Langdon  of  Harvard  college,  who  had  been  elected 
only  the  year  before  from  the  pastorate  of  the  North  church  in  Ports- 
mouth, himself  an  ardent  patriot,  invoked  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  upon  that  little  band  of  citizen  soldiers  and  the  cause  they  repre- 
sented. They  then  marched,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  crossed  the 
Neck  to  Bunker's  hill.  Here  the  men  were  first  informed  of  the  duty 
for  which  they  had  been  detailed.  The  intrenching  tools  had  pre- 
ceded  them.     It  is  unknown    whether  Prescott  had  verbal  or   writ- 
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ten  orders.  No  copy  of  them  has  ever  been  found.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  committee  of  safety  and  the  council  of  war  in- 
tended to  have  Bunker  hill  fortified,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Gen- 
eral Putnam  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  it.  Colonel  Prescott,  however, 
said  he  had  been  ordered  to  fortify  Breed's  hill  and  that  he  should 
obey  his  orders.  Many  historians  say  Breed's  hill  was  fortified  by  mis- 
take, but  whether  the  mistake  was  in  the  orders  or  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  is  not  stated. 

Some  time  had  been  consumed  in  deciding  which  hill  should  be 
selected,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  before  Colonel  Gridley  marked 
off  the  lines  of  the  proposed  redoubt.  The  size  of  the  redoubt  is  va- 
riously stated  from  70  feet  to  132  feet  square  and  some  authorities  give 
its  size  as  7  by  8  rods.  Probably  it  was  not  square  and  had  one  pro- 
jecting and  two  retreating  angles.  From  it,  running  in  a  nearly  north- 
east direction,  was  a  breastwork  which  was  intended  to  extend  to  some 
marshy  ground  not  easily  passable.  It  was  a  bright,  starlight  night, 
and  the  men  worked  with  pick,  bar,  and  spade,  and  an  energy  born 
only  of  experience  in  labor  and  the  consciousness  of  a  just  cause. 
They  were  not  paid  in  shillings  and  pence,  but  in  the  hope  for  a  free 
land,  happy  homes,  and  a  government  administered  by  rulers  of  their 
own  selection.  It  is  small  wonder  then,  that  in  the  four  hours  before 
dawn  they  had  thrown  up  an  intrenchment  which  was  a  surprise  to 
the  British  and  a  credit  to  their  skill  and  efficiency. 

As  their  new-born  fortification  was  kissed  by  the  rising  sun,  the 
guns  of  the  warship  Lively,  anchored  in  the  Charles  river,  opened 
fire  upon  them.  Through  all  the  forenoon  the  work  continued  on  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork.  Just  before  noon  they  laid  down  the  intrench- 
ing tools  and  rested  for  the  impending  fight.  When  they  marched 
from  Cambridge  they  took  only  one  day's  rations,  which  were  ex- 
hausted. They  had  little  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  promised  did  not  appear.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
felt  that  they  had  been  abandoned  by  those  in  command,  and  it  re- 
quired all  of  Prescott's  influence  and  authority  to  keep  the  men  within 
the  fortifications.  He  had  sent  for  relief  and  reinforcements,  but 
neither  came.  All  through  the  forenoon,  upon  one  pretext  or  another, 
the  men  had  dropped  away,  and  when,  near  noon.  General  Putnam 
rode  up  and  decided  to  remove  the  intrenching  tools  to  Bunker  hill, 
many  of  Prescott's  men  improved  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  service 
which  would  remove  them  from  the  place  of  special  danger.  Few,  if 
any,  of  them  returned  to  duty.  Whether  they  even  remained  to  erect 
intrenchments  on  Bunker  hill  seems  doubtful.     However  that  may  be, 
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the  tools  they  had  taken  were  left  on  that  hill,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  captured  by  the  British. 

About  600  feet  in  the  rear  and  to  the  east  of  the  redoubt  was  a  rail 
fence  which  extended  toward  the  Mystic  river.  To  defend  it  and  pre- 
vent a  flank  movement  by  the  British,  Colonel  Prescott  had  detailed 
Captain  Knowlton  and  the  Connecticut  men.  Between  the  redoubt, 
or  breastwork,  and  the  fence,  was  an  open  space,  undefended.  Here 
six  cannon  were  subsequently  placed,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  blunder 
in  sending  ammunition  too  large  for  them,  and  the  inefficiency,  or 
worse,  of  the  officers  in  command,  they  were  of  little  service,  and 
were  all  captured  but  one.  Captain  Knowlton  was  busy  at  the  rail  fence. 
He  and  his  brave  men  commenced  to  fortify  at  once.  The  fence  had 
a  stone  wall  base,  and,  above  it,  posts  with  two  rails.  Near  by  was 
another  fence,  which  they  moved  close  to  the  one  with  the  stone  base, 
and  filled  the  space  between  with  grass,  which  lay  in  windrows  and 
cocks  on  the  adjacent  newly  mown  fields. 

Prescott  continued  to  appeal  for  supplies  and  reinforcements.  He 
even  sent  one  of  his  trusted  captains  to  General  Ward  to  represent  his 
weakness  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  fresh  men.  A  little  after  noon 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wyman,  of  Colonel  Stark's  regiment,  arrived  with 
a  detachment  of  200  men,  and  probably  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork.  Possibly  other  orders  of  like  character  were 
issued  to  some  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  proof  that  they  arrived  and  participated  in  the  battle.  Later, 
orders  were  issued  to  Colonels  Stark  and  Reed  to  march  with  their 
whole  regiments.  Stark  was  at  Medford  and  Reed  near  Charlestown 
Neck.  It  was  a  less  distance  from  Cambridge  to  the  Neck  than  to 
Stark's  camp,  and  therefore  the  orders  must  have  reached  Reed  earlier 
than  Stark,  and,  as  he  was  much  nearer  the  battle  ground,  he  unques- 
tionably arrived  there  first.  When  he  came  he  joined  Captain  Knowl- 
ton at  the  rail  fence,  and  helped  complete  the  defenses  there.  When 
Colonel  Stark  came  with  the  remainder  of  his  regiment  he  took 
his  station  at  the  rail  fence  to  the  left  of  Reed.  Thus  the  Americans 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  British  who  had  not  been  inactive. 

The  booming  guns  of  the  Lively  awoke  the  British  in  Boston. 
When  they  discovered  that  the  provincials  had  occupied  and  fortified 
the  hill  they  were  to  have  taken  possession  of  on  the  next  day,  they 
were  surprised  and  indignant.  Possibly  their  anger  was  heightened  by 
the  feeling  that  their  purposes  had  been  betrayed,  and  that  the  army 
they  affected  to  despise  had  stolen  a  march  upon  them.  General  Gage 
called  a  council  of  war.     It  was  decided  to  attack  the  provincials  at 
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once,  and  to  land  for  that  purpose  on  Morton's  point.  It  is  certain 
that,  looking  at  the  redoubt  from  Copp's  hill  in  Boston,  the  practised 
eye  of  the  veteran  British  general  saw  that  it  could  be  easily  flanked 
along  the  river  bank,  and  probable  that  he  concluded  that  the  provin- 
cials would  either  run  or  that  they  would  be  captured  without  much 
loss  on  his  part.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  General  Gage  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  land  either  from  the  Charles  or 
the  Mystic  river  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  thus  putting  his  troops 
between  the  forces  in  the  redoubt  and  the  main  army  at  Cambridge. 

At  that  time,  and  for  several  hours  afterwards,  the  rail  fence  had 
not  been  occupied  or  strengthened,  and  the  stone  wall  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mystic  was  not  erected  until  after  the  British  had  landed.  The 
timely  arrival  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiments,  and  the  hasty  defenses 
erected  by  them  and  the  men  of  Connecticut  changed  all  this,  as  we 
shall  see. 

General  Gage  ordered  something  over  2,000  men  for  the  attack. 
They  marched  with  ammunition,  provisions,  blankets,  and  artillery  to 
Long  wharf,  where  they  embarked  in  barges  ard  moved  toward  their 
landing  place.  Meanwhile  the  vessels  of  wai ,  taking  advantage  of 
the  tide,  moved  nearer  to  the  shore  and  swept  the  grounds  between 
the  redoubt  and  Morton's  point  to  dislodge  any  troops  prepared  to 
resist  their  landing,  and  enfiladed  the  Neck  to  prevent  reinforcements 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans. 

It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  yet  strangely  sad  sight  that  clear  June 
day  to  have  seen  those  barges  moving  in  pairs  and  carrying  on  their 
errand  of  oppression  and  death  the  soldiers  in  their  scarlet  uniforms ; 
to  have  observed  the  glistening  bayonets  and  the  polished  cannon,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  be  teeming  with  life  and  energy.  To  hear  the  in- 
cessant cannonade  from  the  ships  added  to  the  awe  and  terror  of  the 
scene.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  who  had  never  been  in  a  battle 
were  excited  and  faint  hearted  at  such  a  crisis — the  wonder  is  that  they 
remained  to  quit  themselves  like  men  and  gain  the  respect  of  those 
who  had  derided  and  despised  them. 

It  was  considerably  past  noon  when  the  British  landed  without 
opposition.  They  were  under  the  command  of  General  Howe.  Having 
examined  the  American  defenses  he  asked  for  reinforcements,  and 
while  waiting  for  their  arrival  many  of  his  soldiers  dined  for  the  last 
time.  During  this  delay  their  cannon  were  placed  in  position,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  guns,  which  were  six  pounders,  had  been 
supplied  principally  with  ammunition  double  their  caliber.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  field  artillery  on  both  sides  was  nearly  useless. 
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In  the  American  camp  great  excitement  prevailed.  Bells  were 
nmg  and  drums  beaten.  At  Cambridge  there  was  more  confusion 
than  on  Breed's  hill,  where  the  men  were  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  enemy.  At  that  time  there  were  on  the  hill  the  Connecticut 
men  at  the  rail  fence,  the  two  hundred  New  Hampshire  men  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wyman,  either  at  the  breastwork  or  the  redoubt, 
probably  the  latter,  and  in  the  redoubt  or  behind  the  breastwork 
whatever  was  left  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  under  Colonel  Prescott. 

Colonel  Reed  of  New  Hampshire  arrived  with  his  men  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  position  at  the  rail  fence.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Mystic  river,  extending  from  low  water  to  the  fence,  was 
a  strip  of  unprotected  shore  which  the  British  general  intended  to  oc- 
cupy by  a  flank  movement  which  would  place  part  of  his  veterans  in 
the  rear  of  the  fence,  which,  being  at  the  same  time  assaulted  in  front, 
could  no  longer  be  held  by  the  Americans.  The  same  flank  move- 
ment would,  when  successful,  render  the  redoubt  no  longer  tenable. 

Upon  receipt  of  his  final  orders  Colonel  Stark  hastened  to  the 
front  from  Medford  with  the  remainder  of  his  regiment.  As  he  passed 
along  the  side  of  Bunker  hill  his  skilled  eye  took  in  the  situation  with 
its  imminent  dangers,  and  he  at  once  placed  his  men  in  the  open 
space  along  the  river  which  General  Gage  intended  to  utilize.  As 
there  were  no  fortifications  there  he  ordered  his  men  to  pile  up  stones 
from  the  fence  to  the  water's  edge,  which  they  did  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile  the  British  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  their  troops 
were  formed  in  three  columns — one  to  attack  the  redoubt,  one  the 
rail  fence  in  front,  and  the  other  to  attempt  the  flank  movement 
along  the  river,  where  Stark  had  posted  his  men  and  erected  the 
stone  barricade.  For  this  latter  service  the  choicest  of  the  British 
troops  had  been  assigned.  The  three  columns  moved  to  the  attack 
with  the  steadiness  of  veterans  and  the  precision  of  a  formal  parade. 
They  began  firing  while  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  defenses, 
and,  as  their  aim  was  high,  inflicted  slight  damage.  The  Americans, 
on  the  contrary,  were  ordered  to  reserve  their  fire  and  to  aim  low. 
They  were  excellent  marksmen,  and  knew  that  their  safety  depended 
upon  the  accuracy  of  their  muskets.  They  waited  until  the  attacking 
party  was  only  eight  rods  distant,  when  a  blaze  of  fire  issued  from  the 
American  lines  which  staggered  the  veterans,  killing  and  wounding 
many  of  them.  They  continued  to  advance  until  met  by  a  second 
discharge,  even  more  deadly  than  the  first,  when  they  broke  and  fled 
down  the  hill.     They  were  soon  rallied  and  led  to  the  assault  again^ 
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and  again  received  such  a  sliower  of  bullets  that  no  troops  could  stand 
against  it.  They  ran  from  the  field,  many  of  them  to  the  water's 
edge  at  the  Point,  where  they  had  landed.  Never  had  there  been 
braver  assault,  and  never  had  undisciplined  yeomen  made  braver  de- 
fense. 

Could  our  men  have  been  reinforced  by  the  fresh  troops  which  lay 
behind  the  hill,  or  even  could  they  have  been  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  expended,  the  victory 
would  have  been  complete  and  many  prisoners  taken ;  but,  alas,  no 
troops  came  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  had  so  brilliantly  defended 
themselves,  and  their  pouches  and  cartridge  boxes  were  not  re- 
plenished. They  made  over  the  few  artillery  cartridges  which  re- 
mained,'and  with  hardly  powder  enough  to  give  each  man  one  load 
more  they  patiently,  yet  anxiously,  awaited  the  next  and  final  assault. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  British  officers  rallied  their  men.  But 
discipline  prevailed,  and  again  their  lines  were  formed.  They  had 
discovered  the  unprotected  space  between  the  breastwork  and  the 
rail  fence,  and,  practically  abandoning  the  attempt  to  force  a  passage 
along  the  river  where  Stark  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  they  made 
an  assault  upon  the  redoubt,  breastwork,  and  open  space,  and  carried 
each  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Our  men  had  expended  their  am- 
munition, and  had  scarcely  twoscore  bayonets  with  which  to  meet 
the  onslaught.  Many  of  them  clubbed  their  guns  and  fought  until 
hope  had  fled,  and  they  were  ordered  to  retreat.  The  men  at  the 
rail  fence  were  not  so  hard  pressed,  and,  with  more  coolness  and  or- 
der than  could  have  been  expected,  they  protected  the  retreat  over 
Bunker  hill  and  across  the  Neck.  In  this  service  they  lost  more  men 
than  while  in  their  defenses.  The  British  followed  our  troops  to  the 
Neck,  but  did  not  attempt  to  cross  it,  or  dare  to  risk  a  battle  with 
the  army  encamped  at  Cambridge. 

Nominally  the  British  had  gained  a  victory,  but  their  losses  were 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  those  of  the  Americans.  A 
few  more  battles  like  this  one  would  have  ruined  the  British  army,  and 
left  the  Americans  disciplined  and  strengthened  in  numbers,  courage, 
and  efficiency.  The  British  were  undeceived  and  appalled  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans were  surprised  that  they  had  withstood  the  royal  veterans  so 
successfully,  and,  though  disappointed  and  defeated,  they  felt  that 
their  cause  was  not  hopeless,  that  their  defeat  was  temporary  only, 
and  that  victory  would  come  with  greater  efficiency  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  their  army.  The  actual  victory  was  with  the  enemy,  the 
moral  effect  was  ours. 
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Two  days  before  the  battle  Washington  had  been  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  continental  army,  had  received  his  commission 
on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  and  first  heard  of  it  when  he  arrived  in 
New  York,  on  the  way  to  Cambridge  to  assume  command.  When  told 
that  the  colonists  stood  firm  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  "Then  the 
liberties  of  our  country  are  secure." 

General  Ward  in  a  general  order  thanked  "the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  behaved  so  gallantly  at  the  late  action  in  Charlestown,"  and  as- 
sured them  that  "we  shall  finally  come  off  victorious  and  triumph  over 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  America." 

General  Gage  wrote  Lord  Dartmouth,  "The  trials  we  have  had 
show  the  rebels  are  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many  have  supposed 
them  to  be  .  .  .  they  intrench  and  raise  batteries ;  they  have  en- 
gineers.   .   .    .   The  conquest  of  this  country  is  not  easy." 

Franklin  exultingly  cried,  "England  has  lost  her  colonies  forever." 

Bunker  hill  is  America's  Thermopylae. 

At  first  it  was  the  expression  of  disaster  and  defeat.  A  quarter 
century  later  it  was  the  synonym  of  patriotism  and  glory,  and  the 
Americans  engaged  there,  and  their  partisans,  were  boasting  the 
honor  of  service  and  the  distinction  of  command.  This  contention, 
honorable  in  itself,  became  in  some  instances  personal  and  bitter. 
However  much  this  may  be  regretted,  it  elicited  historical  facts  then 
unrecorded,  and  preserved  many  documents  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  until  now  it  seems  quite  improbable  that 
any  valuable  official  papers  or  new  information  concerning  the  battle 
or  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  discovered. 

The  adherents  of  Putnam  and  Prescott  have  been  so  persistent  and 
so  prejudiced,  not  to  say  intentionally  unfair,  that  the  just  claims  of 
New  Hampshire  have  been  pushed  aside,  and  even  judicious  writers 
of  history  have  failed  to  award  to  Stark  and  Reed  and  their  men  the 
service  and  honor  to  which  they  are  certainly  entitled. 

In  no  partisan  or  contentious  spirit  you  gave  me  an  invitation  to 
speak  to  you  to-day  upon  "  New  Hampshire  at  Bunker  Hill,"  and  I 
should  fail  in  my  purpose  and  be  untrue  to  your  desire  should  I  set 
down  aught  in  malice,  or  claim  anything  for  our  state  which  truth  and 
justice  do  not  sustain. 

For  several  years  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were  united 
under  one  government,  and  later  the  same  royal  governor  ruled  both. 
The  people  of  each  colony  were  of  the  same  ancestral  stock,  had  the 
same  associations,  customs,  principles,  laws,  and  religion.  In  fact, 
little,  if  anything,  except  colonial  boundaries,  separated  them.     They 
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were  brothers  residing  on  separate  homesteads.  There  had  been  some 
differences  of  opinion  about  boundary  lines,  but  they  had  been  settled, 
and  peace  and  good  will  prevailed.  So  it  happened  that  when  the 
British  made  their  raid  on  Lexington  and  Concord  with  undisguised 
hostile  intent,  destroying  property  and  killing  peaceful  citizens  whose 
only  oifense  was  that  they  loved  liberty  and  home,  the  men  of  New 
Hampshire  by  a  common  impulse,  without  organization  or  govern- 
mental authority,  left  their  business  and  families  and  assembled  in  arms 
before  Boston,  where  they  found  the  intrepid  Stark  awaiting  them. 

In  those  days  of  slow  communication  and  slower  transportation  it 
was  nearly  a  month — not  until  May  17th — before  our  provincial  con- 
gress attempted  to  organize  our  soldiers  into  companies  and  regi- 
ments, commission  the  necessary  officers,  and  furnish  them  with  sup- 
plies and  munitions  of  war. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  our  men  joined  Massachusetts  regiments 
already  organized,  others  organized  themselves,  and  all  reported  to 
General  Artemas  Ward  for  orders  and  service. 

What  part  had  New  Hampshire  in  the  service  and  glory  of  Bunker 
hill? 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  troops  New 
Hampshire  had  before  Boston  were  in  the  battle.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  either  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  Next,  that  no  word 
has  been  written  or  uttered  against  the  conduct  or  bravery  of  any 
New  Hampshire  officer  or  man  engaged  in  that  battle.  The  same 
cannot  be  spoken  of  the  entire  service  of  either  of  the  other  colonies. 
Thus  far,  at  least,  has  history  and  tradition  done  justice  to  New 
Hampshire. 

On  this  point  Bancroft  says  :  "  The  little  handful  of  brave  men  (in 
the  redoubt)  would  have  been  effectually  cut  off,  but  for  the  unfailing 
courage  of  the  provincials  at  the  rail  fence  and  the  bank  of  the  Mystic. 
They  had  repulsed  the  enemy  twice ;  they  now  held  them  in  check 
till  the  main  body  had  left  the  hill.  Not  till  then  did  the  Connecti- 
cut companies  under  Knowlton  and  the  New  Hampshire  soldiers 
under  Stark  quit  the  station  which  they  had  nobly  defended." 

Frothingham  says  the  New  Hampshire  troops  ''  fought  with  great 
bravery,"  All  contemporary  literature  bears  similar  testimony.  But, 
while  no  one  has  defamed  their  patriotism  or  valor,  yet  the  number  of 
New  Hampshire  men  at  Bunker  Hill  and  their  service  there  have  been 
persistently  minimized,  and  in  other  regards  our  state  has  not  received 
the  full  credit  and  honor  to  which  it  is  entitled.  History,  uninten- 
tionally, I  trust,  has  failed  to  express  with  accuracy  the  great  service 
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rendered  by  our  troops.  Facts,  if  not  suppressed,  have  been  unfortu- 
nately omitted,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  magnify  the  service  of 
Massachusetts  and  exalt  the  reputation  of  Prescott  or  Putnam,  and 
orators  and  biographers  in  their  zeal  have  become  prejudiced  contro- 
versialists and  even  bitter  partisans.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  "  No 
other  engagement  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  perplexity,  and 
controversy." 

New  Hampshire  men  have  had  little  part  in  those  controversies. 
There  is  glory  enough  for  all.  New  Hampshire  desires  her  just  share  of 
it  only,  and  disclaims  any  intention  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  credit 
to  which  others  are  entitled.  She  seeks  her  own,  and  claims  nothing 
which  cannot  be  sustained  by  as  clear  and  convincing  proofs  as  the 
records  of  the  past  produce. 

Colonel  Prescott,  who  undoubtedly  was  the  only  commander  at  the 
redoubt,  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams  dated  August  25,  1775,  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  battle,  and  dismisses  the  service  of  New  Hamp- 
shire men  in  these  words  :  "  There  was  a  party  of  Hampshire,  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  forces,  lined  a  fence  at  the  distance  of  three- 
score rods  back  of  the  fort,  partly  to  the  north."  That  unfortunate 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  sundry  statements  ignoring, 
unconsciouslv,  let  us  hope,  the  great  service  of  our  men  who  saved 
the  day  from  a  fatal  and  disgraceful  rout. 

The  "  party  of  Hampshire"  was  several  times  greater  than  Colonel 
Prescott  said  in  that  same  letter  he  had  in  the  fort  when  the  attack 
began.  The  "party  of  Hampshire"  saved  Prescott  and  all  his  men, 
upon  the  first  attack  by  the  British,  from  being  flanked  and  taken 
prisoners,  or  from  shameful  flight  from  the  fortifications  they  had 
erected  during  the  night  and  that  forenoon.  The  "  party  of  Hamp- 
shire" saved  Prescott  and  his  men  from  probable  annihilation,  when, 
upon  the  third  attack,  they  were  driven  from  their  intrenchments  and 
ran  for  their  lives.  Had  not  the  "  party  of  Hampshire,"  with  more 
of  military  precision  and  prescience  than  the  Massachusetts  men 
demonstrated,  covered  their  retreat,  it  is  not  probable  that  Prescott 
would  have  been  spared  to  refer  to  his  services  on  that  day.  None 
of  us  have  any  but  the  kindest  feelings  toward  Colonel  Prescott.  We 
all  honor  him  and  revere  his  memory ;  but  it  is  high  time  that  credit 
should  be  given  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire 
according  to  their  several  achievements  in  the  battle. 

One  more  example  of  injustice  to  our  troops  must  suffice.  This 
one  is  from  a  historian  of  such  reputation  that  we  are  astounded  at 
his  statement.     Bancroft  says:   "After  the  British   had  landed,  and 
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just  before  they  advanced,  a  party  of  New  Hampshire  levies  arrived 
led  on  by  Colonel  John  Stark,  who,  next  to  Prescott,  brought  the 
largest  number  of  men  into  the  field." 

New  Hampshire  "  levies,"  forsooth  !  Who  issued  the  conscription? 
Who  executed  it  upon  the  freemen  of  New  Hampshire?  The  God  of 
battles  may  have  done  both  when  he  implanted  in  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  New  Hampshire  an  imperishable  love  of  freedom,  and 
with  it  enough  of  generous  patriotism  to  inspire  our  men,  each  with 
his  own  equipments,  without  orders,  without  organization,  and  with- 
out the  official  sanction  of  our  state,  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  their  breth- 
ren of  Massachusetts  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  justice.  If  ever 
in  the  history  of  freedom  there  was  a  spontaneous  uprising  to  defend 
individual  and  collective  rights  against  tyranny  or  oppression,  it  is 
found  in  the  voluntary  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  men  at  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  coming  alone  or  by  twos  and  threes,  and  gathering 
around  the  veteran  Stark,  who  started  alone  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  affair  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and,  spreading  the  news  and 
asking  volunteers,  reported  for  duty  to  General  Ward  in  person,  and 
offered  the  services  of  those  who  might  rally  to  his  standard,  around 
which  800  men  came  in  two  days,  and  then,  by  the  processes  of  a 
town-meeting,  organized  themselves  into  a  regiment  and  elected  their 
officers,  their  number  being  so  rapidly  increased  that  in  a  few  days 
fifteen  companies  had  been  formed,  and  all  before  the  state  authori- 
ties had  taken  any  action  whatever.  This  unsolicited  uprising  of  our 
forefathers  must  be  held  to  have  been  unequaled  in  the  annals  of 
men. 

If  they  were  "  levies,"  let  us  remain  silent  with  uncovered  heads  to 
contemplate  the  unmeasured  glory  which  would  have  been  theirs  had 
they  been  inspired  by  the  generous  spirit  of  patriotic  service.  As 
their  sons,  it  is  our  duty  to  them,  our  duty  to  state  and  country,  our 
duty  to  the  truth  of  history,  our  duty  to  freedom  and  justice,  and  to 
all  who  love  heroism,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice,  to  insist  that  full 
credit  shall  be  given  the  citizen-soldiers  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
exceeded  in  numbers  and  equaled  in  efficiency  and  bravery  all  others 
actually  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  the  redoubt,  breastwork,  rail 
fence,  and  stone  wall  which  constituted  the  defenses  assaulted  by  the 
British.  As  has  been  stated,  the  bravery  of  our  troops  is  universally 
admitted. 

General  Stark  is  reported  to  have  said  the  New  Hampshire  men 
were  undisciplined  and  inexperienced.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 
that  they  were  quite  as  well  disciplined  as  those  who  held  the  re- 
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doubt  is  attested  by  numerous  writers  and  by  the  undisputed  facts  of 
the  engagement.  One  writer  has  said  :  "The  courage  and  conduct  of 
the  provincials  that  opposed  the  light  infantry  (the  New  Hampshire 
troops)  saved  their  co-patriots  who  were  overpowered  and  obliged  to 
retreat  from  the  fort,  and  who  must  otherwise  have  been  cut  off,  as 
the  enemy,  but  for  such  opposition,  would  have  been  instantly  upon 
the  back  of  the  redoubt." 

Bradford,  in  his  history  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  published  in 
1825,  says :  "The  troops  at  the  rail  fence  were  closely  engaged  with  a 
column  of  the  British,  when  those  at  the  redoubt  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat. They  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  whose  plan  was  to  force  their  way  and  turn 
this  flank  of  the  provincials.  Here  the  New  Hampshire  men,  under 
Colonels  Stark  and  Reed  .  .  .  gave  proofs  of  a  firmness  and  courage 
which  richly  entitled  them  to  the  glory  of  a  victory." 

It  is  stated,  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
vincial congress,  "that  the  retreat  was  conducted  with  more  regular- 
ity than  could  be  expected  of  troops,  who  had  been  no  longer  under 
discipline,  and  many  of  whom  never  before  saw  an  engagement ;  and 
that  the  retreat  of  the  men  from  the  redoubt  would  have  been  effect- 
ually cut  off  had  it  not  happened  that  the  flanking  party  of  the  enemy 
was  checked  by  a  party  of  our  men  at  the  rail  fence,  who  fought  with 
the  utmost  bravery." 

Colonel  Sargent,  who  commanded  a  Massachusetts  regiment  into 
which  the  three  extra  companies  of  Stark's  regiment  were  transferred 
some  weeks  after  the  battle,  wrote:  "These  two  regiments — 
Stark's  and  Reed's — did  all  that  was  done  that  day  of  any  consequence 
although  the  fatigue  party  stood  their  ground  better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected after  a  hard  night's  labor." 

General  Carrington,  in  his  History  of  the  Battles  of  the  American 
Revolution,  says  :  "By  a  resistance  prolonged  as  long  as  their  powder 
held  out,  they — the  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  troops — afforded 
opportunity  for  the  fugitives  from  the  redoubt  to  make  good  their  re- 
treat. Then  they  also  fell  back  in  no  precipitate  flight,  but  with 
a  fair  front  and  a  steadiness  worthy  of  their  brave  resistance." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  the  yeomanry  of  New  Hamp- 
shire rushed  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  of  Massachusetts  they  were 
without  organization.  Their  government  had  taken  no  action,  and 
many  of  them  were  in  favor  of  enlisting  in  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments then  organized  and  in  the  field.  This  was  done  by  a  consider- 
able number.     Col.  George  C.  Gilmore,  special  commissioner  of  our 
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state,  made  a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  known 
records  pertaining  to  the  battle,  and  in  his  report  to  Governor  Tuttle 
gave  the  name,  residence,  company,  and  regiment  of  all  those  proven 
to  have  been  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  who  were  at  Bunker  hill. 
Among  them  210  were  enrolled  in  regiments  of  Massachusetts. 

There  is  nothing  which  emphasizes  the  unorganized  condition  of  the 
provincials  surrounding  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
hill  more  than  the  unfortunate  fact  that  there  never  have  been  reliable 
statistics  showing  exactly  the  regiments  and  parts  of  regiments  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  or  the  number  of  men  any  of  the  regiments 
actually  took  into  the  fight.  Colonel  Prescott's  regiment  is  supposed 
to  have  had  432  men  enrolled.  Three  hundred  of  them  marched  with 
him  to  erect  the  redoubt.  How  many  of  his  entire  command  remained 
to  fight  is  unknown.  Colonel  Frye  is  presumed  to  have  had  488  men 
enrolled,  and  about  250  in  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Prescott. 
Colonel  Frye  did  not  accompany  them.  Colonel  Bridge  had  460  men 
enrolled,  and  it  is  supposed  about  250  of  them  marched  under  Pres- 
cott to  Breed's  hill.  These  parts  of  three  Massachusetts  regiments, 
and  about  200  men  from  Connecticut,  constituted  the  force  of  1,000 
men  who  marched  to  Breed's  hill  the  evening  preceding  the  battle, 
and  built  the  redoubt. 

There  were  117  New  Hampshire  men  in  Colonel  Prescott's  regi- 
ment, including  the  full  company  of  59  men  from  Hollis  under  Cap- 
tain Dow,  and  from  the  number  of  them  killed  or  wounded  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  were  in  the  fight.  To 
assume  that  100  of  them  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  would  not 
be  unreasonable.  And  by  just  proportion  of  the  enrolled  men  to 
those  in  the  detachment,  of  the  52  New  Hampshire  men  in  Colonel 
Frye's  regiment,  27  were  in  the  battle.  There  were  10  New  Hamp- 
shire men  in  Colonel  Bridge's  regiment,  and  by  similar  computation 
there  must  have  been  6  of  them  in  his  detachment  actually  in  the 
battle.  There  were  3  New  Hampshire  men  in  the  companies  of 
Colonel  Gridley's  regiment  known  to  have  been  on  the  field.  It  is 
almost  absolutely  certain,  therefore,  that  there  were  not  less  than 
136  New  Hampshire  men  in  Massachusetts  regiments  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  battle.  In  this  computation  I  have  claimed  nothing 
from  other  Massachusetts  regiments  in  which  New  Hampshire  men 
were  enlisted,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  probable  those  regiments, 
or  any  part  of  them,  were  in  the  fight ;  and  because,  even  if  in  the 
battle,  it  is  unknown  how  many  men  each  furnished. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  New  Hampshire  had  only  two  organized 
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regiments  before  Boston.  Both  of  them  were  in  the  fight  at  Bunker 
hill,  and  were  the  only  regiments  there  in  their  entirety.  All  the 
other  commands  were  composed  of  details  from  one  or  more  regi- 
ments. Colonel  Reed's  regiment  consisted  often  companies.  Two 
of  them  had  just  been  added  from  Stark's  regiment,  leaving  him  thir- 
teen companies.     Each  company  when  full  had  62  men. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  return  of  Reed's  regiment,  issued  by 
Adjutant  Peabody  June  14,  1775,  three  days  before  the  battle.  It  is 
complete  on  all  points,  and  is  decisive  of  the  number  in  that  regiment. 
There  were  488  "  efifective  men  fit  for  duty."  He  also  reports  149  as 
"sick,  absent,  unfit,  and  on  command."  Of  that  number  62  had 
not  joined  the  regiment,  51  were  "on  command,"  that  is,  they  were 
under  service  orders,  as  is  shown  by  Colonel  Reed's  letter  of  June  15, 
1775,  to  the  committee  of  safety  at  Exeter,  in  which  he  says  :  "I  got 
my  men  into  good  barracks  and  then  raised  my  guard,  consisting  of 
one  captain,  two  lieutenants,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  and  forty 
privates,"  being  51  in  all.  It  is  presumed  these  51  men  were  part  of 
the  488  men  "fit  for  duty."  If  not,  his  effective  force  should  be  in- 
creased by  that  number.  Seven  men  were  called  deserters,  i  officer 
and  20  privates  were  on  the  sick  list.  The  other  8  persons  are  prob- 
ably included  in  some  of  the  other  designations.  Therefore,  Reed's 
regiment  then  actually  consisted  of  488  "efifective  men  fit  for  duty," 
and  21  men  on  the  sick  list  or  509  men  in  all,  being  an  average  of  50 
men  to  each  company.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  regiment  was 
healthful,  as  only  one  man  in  twenty-four  was  sick. 

Colonel  Reed,  by  order  of  June  12,  1775,  from  General  Ward,  was 
required  "to  quarter  his  regiment  in  the  houses  near  Charlestown 
Neck  and  keep  all  necessary  guards  between  his  barracks  and  the 
ferry  and  on  Bunker  hill."  We  have  seen  that  51  men  were  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  guards  at  the  ferry  or  on  Bunker  hill,  but,  if  we  presume  that 
the  original  number  was  detailed  for  guard  duty,  then  Colonel  Reed 
took  437  men  to  the  rail  fence. 

The  number  of  men  under  Colonel  Stark  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. No  official  rolls  or  returns  of  his  regiment,  either  just  before  or 
after  the  battle  have  been  found.  As  we  have  seen,  Colonel  Stark  was 
elected  colonel  by  the  men  who  joined  him  at  Medford.  They  were 
New  Hampshire  men,  but  had  not  been  regularly  enlisted  by  its  au- 
thority. Colonel  Stark  was  not  pleased  with  the  action  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  New  Hampshire  in  placing  General  Folsom  in 
supreme  command  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiments.     For  a  time  he 
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neglected  to  make  returns  of  his  regiment  through  General  Folsom, 
and  even  refused  to  do  so.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  un- 
doubtedly an  official  statement  of  the  number  of  his  men  at  Bunker 
hill  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  state  he  served  so  faithfully. 
Colonel  Stark  wrote,  under  date  of  May  18,  1775,  from  Medford  to 
the  New  Hampshire  provincial  congress,  that  he  had  584  men  ex- 
clusive of  drummers  and  fifers,  and  that  "  the  remainder  are  hourly 
expected." 

The  New  Hampshire  congress  voted  June  3,  1775,  that  "  ten  com- 
panies of  62  men  each,  of  the  regiment  now  at  Medford  in  Province 
of  Massachusetts,  be  the  first  or  oldest  regiment."  Colonel  Stark 
styled  it  "The  First  Regiment  in  New  Hampshire  for  the  defense  of 
America."  General  Dearborn,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  published 
in  the  Port  Folio,  says  Stark  had  13  companies,  and  speaks  of  Colo- 
nel Reed's  as  a  small  regiment.  General  Folsom,  under  date  of  June 
23,  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  safety,  says:  "  Stark's  regi- 
ment still  consists  of  13  companies." 

Henry  Parkinson,  quartermaster  of  Colonel  Stark's  regiment,  drew 
rations  July  2,  1775,  for  13  companies  aggregating  679  men.  If  to 
this  number  we  add  the  60  men  the  regiment  lost  at  Bunker  hill,  we 
have  739  men,  or,  if  we  concede  that  one  third  of  the  wounded  men 
were  on  duty  again,  we  have  724  as  the  enrollment  of  Stark's  regiment 
the  day  of  the  battle.  If  from  that  number  we  deduct,  as  in  Colonel 
Reed's  regiment,  one  man  in  24  for  sickness,  we  shall  have  30  men 
on  the  sick  list,  leaving  694  men  fit  for  duty.  If  from  that  number 
we  deduct  a  guard  for  the  camp  we  should  then  have  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  number  of  men  of  Stark's  regiment  ready  for  active  service. 
As  his  men  did  no  guard  duty  outside  of  their  own  camp,  the  number 
necessary  for  that  purpose  would  not  exceed  25.  If  we  deduct  that 
number  we  find  that  there  were  669  of  Stark's  men  actually  in  the 
battle.  Practically  the  same  result  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when 
a  detail  was  made  June  22,  1775,  from  the  two  regiments  "  to  labor  on 
Winter  Hill,"  50  men  were  taken  from  Reed's  regiment  and  70  men 
from  Stark's.  As  Reed  had  488  men,  if  the  proportion  was  main- 
tained, Stark  would  have  683  men.  This  indicates  that  the  number 
already  suggested  is  not  too  large.  Again,  Reed  had  437  men  fit  for  duty 
in  10  companies.  Stark's  companies,  as  his  regiment  was  formed, 
would  naturally  be  larger  than  those  under  Colonel  Reed,  but  if 
Stark's  13  companies  were  each  of  the  same  number,  then  under  that 
computation  Stark  would  have  568  men  fit  for  duty  and  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  battle. 
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Again,  Colonel  Stark  originally  had  15  companies  in  his  regiment. 
Before  the  battle  he  transferred  the  companies  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas,  with  46  men,  and  Captain  Whitcomb,  with  59  men 
fit  for  duty,  to  Colonel  Reed.  There  were,  therefore,  105  men  in  the 
two  companies  fit  for  duty,  being  an  average  of  524  for  each  company. 

The  returns  show  there  were  5  men  not  fit  for  duty  in  Captain 
Thomas'  company,  and  1 1  in  Captain  Whitcomb's  company,  which 
were  not  reported  with  the  "  eflfective "  men  in  those  companies. 
Counting  these  there  would  have  been  121  men  in  the  two  companies, 
or  an  average  of  6oi  men  per  company.  If  we  reckon  only  52^ 
men  per  company,  then  Stark  had  in  his  regiment  of  13  companies 
682  effective  men  fit  for  duty,  and  about  657  men  actually  in  the 
battle.  Three  companies  of  Stark's  regiment  were  transferred  to  Col- 
onel Sargent's  Massachusetts  regiment  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle. 
These  companies  numbered  54,  64,  and  72,  respectively,  an  aggregate 
of  190,  averaging  63  to  a  company.  At  that  average  the  13  com- 
panies would  have  numbered  819  officers  and  men. 

Colonel  Gilmore  concludes  from  the  names  he  has  found  and  tabu- 
lated that  Stark's  regiment  numbered  842.  Each  of  these  two  find- 
ings corroborates  the  other.  In  neither  is  there  any  deduction  for 
absence,  sickness,  or  other  causes. 

Again,  in  pursuance  of  a  general  order  dated  July  3,  1775,  a  re- 
turn of  the  army  was  made,  and  New  Hampshire  reported  three  regi- 
ments with  98  commissioned  officers  and  staff,  160  non-comissioned 
officers,  1,201  men  present  fit  for  duty,  115  sick,  present,  20  sick, 
absent,  49  on  furlough,  and  279  on  command,  a  total  of  1,922,  with 
an  average  of  640  men  to  each  regiment.  As  Stark's  regiment  then 
consisted  of  13  companies,  and  undoubtedly  with  more  men  to  each 
company  than  the  other  regiments,  it  is  probable  that  his  command 
actually  exceeded  800. 

Once  more,  the  official  returns  show  that  Colonel  Reed's  command 
sustained  a  total  loss  in  the  battle  of  33,  and  that  Colonel  Stark's  regi- 
ment had  60  men  killed  or  wounded.  If  Colonel  Reed  had  a  total  loss 
of  33  from  437  men  actually  in  the  battle,  then  Stark's  effective  force, 
with  a  loss  of  60,  ought  to  have  been  not  less  than  797,  which  is  more 
than  one  hundred  men  more  than  I  have  claimed  for  him. 

Every  computation  made  from  the  best  data  obtainable  justifies  my 
finding  that  of  Stark's  regiment  not  less  then  657  men  were  actually- 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  If  to  this  number  we  add  the  437  already- 
stated  to  have  been  in  Reed's  regiment  and  at  the  rail  fence,  and  the 
136  New  Hampshire  men  in  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  we  have  a 
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total  of  1,230.  If  from  this  number  we  deduct  the  19  men  in  the  two 
New  Hampshire  regiments  who  were  not  residents  of  the  state,  we 
have  1,211  as  the  number  of  the  officers  and  men  from  our  state  who 
actually  participated  in  the  fight  which  made  Bunker  hill  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Isaac  W.  Hammond,  our  late  state  historian,  in  his  statement 
of  our  forces  at  Bunker  hill  (given  in  volume  14  of  our  State  Papers  ) 
arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result  by  a  somewhat  different  computation. 
He  makes  our  effective  force  there  1,230.  It  seems  certain  that  our 
state  had  over  1,200  men  in  the  fight  and  that  every  man  did  his  duty. 
In  making  these  computations  I  have  not  claimed  anything  for 
which  I  have  not  found  a  great  preponderance  of  evidence.  We 
have  been  credited  so  little,  in  comparison  with  our  just  deserts,  that 
I  have  been  very  cautious  not  to  claim  even  full  credit  for  the 
service  of  our  state  on  the  first  battle-field  of  the  Revolution,  in  an 
engagement  which  startled  the  despotic  nations  of  the  world  and  gave 
new  hope  and  strength  to  all  who  aspired  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, not  only  in  America,  but  wherever  an  individual  dared  to  ques- 
tion the  divine  right  of  kings  to  control  and  command  him  ;  wherever 
a  free  spirit  looked  up  to  the  Father  of  all  and  thanked  him  for  the 
aspirations  which  make  life  trustful  and  happy. 

Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  in  his  life  of  General  Putnam,  says : 
•"  We  conclude  Colonel  Reed  led  442  men  to  Bunker  hill."  That  is 
5  more  men  than  my  computation  gives  him.  Mr.  Tarbox  further 
says:  •' We  judge  it  safe  to  say  that  Stark  and  Reed  brought  900 
men  to  Bunker  hill,"  and  adds:  "We  are  satisfied  that  New  Hamp- 
shire had  not  less  than  960  men  on  that  field.  Some  would  place  the 
number  higher.  What  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  they  were  men 
who  knew  how  to  find  their  way  to  the  front  and  did  not  run  away. 
They  fought  it  out  to  the  last  moment."  He  credits  Stark  with  458 
men,  only  16  men  more  than  he  concludes  Colonel  Reed  led  to  the 
rail  fence.  No  one  who  carefully  examines  the  records  can  join  him 
in  that  low  estimate.  To  produce  it  he  allows  Stark  only  10  compan- 
ies, one  of  which  he  details  to  camp  duty.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
Stark's  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  battle  was  composed  of  13  com- 
panies. 

It  is  true  that  Frothingham,  in  his  list  of  regiments  at  Bunker  hill, 
assigns  only  10  companies  to  Stark's  regiment,  and  gives  the  names 
of  the  captains  commanding  them.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  each  of 
the  13  companies  sustained  losses  of  killed  or  wounded  at  Bunker 
hill — many  of  them  having  men  both  killed  and  wounded — and    that 
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the  three  companies  omitted  by  Frothingham  were  commanded  by 
Captains  Scott,  Stiles,  and  Towne;  that  there  were  at  least  4  men 
killed  and  4  wounded  in  Captain  Scott's  company  and  i  man  killed  and  2 
wounded  in  each  of  the  companies  commanded  by  Captain  Stiles  and 
Captain  Towne.  The  original  muster  roll  of  Captain  Towne's  com- 
pany is  now  among  the  valued  possessions  of  our  historical  society. 

Colonel  Stark  said  his  whole  regiment  was  engaged,  and  that  ought 
to  be  conclusive  on  that  point.  Again,  if  only  10  of  the  13  compan- 
ies marched  to  the  rail  fence,  why  have  we  not  even  a  single  line  of 
proof  to  sustain  that  allegation?  Is  it  probable  that  Stark  when 
ordered  to  march  with  his  regiment  left  three  companies  in  camp,  or 
that  any  three  companies  of  his  regiment  would  have  been  willing  to 
be  left  behind  when  the  place  of  duty  and  of  honor  was  at  the  front? 
If  Mr.  Tarbox  had  made  his  calculations  to  include  13  companies 
in  Stark's  regiment,  and  made  no  allowance  for  more  men  per  com- 
pany than  he  credits  Colonel  Reed,  even  then  he  would  have  found  that 
Stark  led  at  least  589  men  into  the  battle,  which  is  only  68  men  less 
than  I  claim.  The  greater  average  of  men  per  company  in  Stark's 
regiment  amply  accounts  for  even  more  than  that  number.  Frothing- 
ham says,  "  Colonel  John  Stark's  regiment  was  large  and  full." 

It  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  over  2,000  Americans  were  actually 
in  the  fight.  Of  this  number  Connecticut  furnished  about  200,  Mass- 
achuseetts  about  600,  and  New  Hampshire  about  1,200.  Some  300 
or  400  more  Massachusetts  men  were  on  the  hill,  and  many  of  them 
assisted  in  erecting  the  redoubt  and  breastwork  but  were  not  in  the 
battle. 

Mr.  Tarbox  further  says,  "We  have  the  full  conviction  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  whole  nation  will  give  the  honors  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  largely  to  the  common  soldiers  of  New  Hampshire, 
who,  more  than  any  other  men,  fought  it.  .  .  .  The  men  at  the 
redoubt  who  patiently  endured  and  suiTered  to  the  end  are  worthy  of 
all  honor.  But  the  battle  was  fought  chiefly  by  the  soldiers  of  New 
Hampshire,  whose  muskets  killed  and  wounded  probably  two  out  of 
three  in  that  list  of  ten  hundred  and  fifty-four  which  General  Gage  re- 
ported to  the  home  government."  General  Stark,  years  after  the 
battle,  told  General  Wilkinson  that  in  front  of  his  regiment  "  the  dead 
lay  as  thick  as  sheep  in  a  fold."' 

The  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  men  under  Prescott  who 
remained  to  fight,  and  so  bravely  defended  the  redoubt  and  breast- 
work, are  entitled  to  especial  praise,  for  they  not  only  proved  their 
bravery  in  battle  but  demonstrated  their  ability  to  endure  hunger  and 
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thirst    that    they    might   fight.       There  were    no   greater    heroes    at 
Bunker  hill  than  they. 

It  is  certain  there  was  no  authorized  commander  of  the  whole 
battle.  Colonel  Prescott  unquestionably  commanded  at  the  redoubt, 
Colonel  Stark  was  the  senior  in  command  and  in  experience  at  the 
rail  fence,  and  probably  exercised  more  general  authority  there  than 
any  other  officer,  though  he  repudiated  the  idea  that  there  was  any- 
one in  general  command.  Levi  Woodbury,  speaking  for  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  and  in  response  to 
a  toast,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Stark  told  him  "  that  there  was 
no  commander  of  all  the  American  troops  on  this  hard-fought  day,  and 
that  most  of  the  officers  who  conducted  men  there,  all  being  moved  by 
one  common  impulse,  and  to  one  common  end,  fought  the  common 
enemy  much  as  they  deemed  best,  each  acting  pretty  much  on  his  own 
hook."  General  Putnam  was  active  a  large  part  of  the  day,  and 
urged  reinforcements  with  much  energy.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  itself  personally  or  attempted  to  direct  any  of  the 
fighting.  Gen.  James  Wilkinson  said  of  the  battle  :  "I  consider  it  not 
only  one  of  the  most  splendid  combats  but  the  most  impressive  fea- 
ture of  the  Revolution."  General  Heath  says  in  his  Memoirs  :  "Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  better  fought  battle  than  this,  all  things  con- 
sidered." 

As  a  result  of  it  the  British  never  attempted  to  assault  the  army  be- 
fore Boston,  and  eventually  evacuated  the  town.  They  learned  to 
fear  the  provincials,  and  through  fear  came  respect.  No  battle  of  the 
Revolution  accomplished  more  for  the  patriot  cause.  Without  it  Ben- 
nington, Saratoga,  and  Yorktown  might  not  have  been  possible. 
That  New  Hampshire  bore  so  conspicuous  and  honorable  a  part  at 
Bunker  hill  confers  renown  upon  our  state,  and  in  itself  is  a  eulogium 
upon  the  brave  men  whom  this  society  especially  represents.  We 
have  a  just  pride  in  their  work,  achievements,  reputation,  and  glory. 
It  is  a  sacred  duty  devolved  upon  us  to  perpetuate  before  our  people 
and  in  history  an  accurate  and  loving  account  of  their  patriotic  and 
faithful  service.  To  that  duty  we  consecrate  ourselves  in  the  love  of 
country  and  liberty,  and  with  the  high  resolve  to  become  worthy  the 
illustrious  ancestry  which  gave  our  state  such  distinction  that  Wash- 
ington wrote  our  great  civic  leader,  Meshech  Weare,  that  "  the  par- 
ticular and  spirited  exertions  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  to  ful- 
fil the  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  cannot  but  meet  the  warmest 
applause  of  every  lover  of  his  country.  It  has  mine  in  a  high  degree, 
but  not  more  than  it  deserves." 


Henry  Moore  Baker. 


President,  i9o2-'o3. 
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On  motion  of  Compatriot  A.  C.  Abbott  thanks  were 

extended  to  the  writers  of  the  papers  and  copies  re- 
quested for  publication. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported  the 
following  list  of  officers  : 

PRESIDENT. 

Henry  M.  Baker,  Bow. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  Concord. 

Arthur  C.  Bradley,  Newport. 

Cyrus  H.  Little,  Manchester. 

SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER. 

Rev.  Howard  F..  Hill,  Concord. 

REGISTRAR. 

William  p.  Fiske,  Concord. 

HISTORIAN. 

John  Scales,  Dover. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  Concord. 

BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

William  W.  Flint,  Concord. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Concord. 

John  Dowst,  Manchester. 

Frank  W.  Russell,  Plymouth. 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  Concord. 

George  D.  Waldron,  Concord. 

Charles  L.  Mason,  Concord. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

Harley  B.  Roby,  Concord. 

Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Concord. 

Rufus  H.  Baker,  Concord. 
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By  unanimous  vote,  on  motion  of  Compatriot  Staniels, 
the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
foregoing  persons,  who  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Rear- Admiral  George 
E.  Belknap,  who  was  introduced  by  the  President. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Compatriot  Roberts,  adioumed. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
with  a  daint}'  menu,  following  which  speeches  were 
made  by  the  President,  Admiral  Belknap,  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  W.  A.J.  Giles,  Chaplain  Roberts,  and  others. 

Pursuant  to  remarks  by  the  President,  Compatriots 
Hammond,  Eastman,  Staniels,  and  Whitcher  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  ways  of  increasing  the  membership. 
Howard  F.  Hill.  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managrers  was  held  at  the 
state  library  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  9,  1902,  the 
President  in  the  chair,  ^th  Messrs.  Hammond,  Chase, 
and  the  Secretan,-  in  attendance - 

Various  letters  were  read  in  relation  to  certain  corres- 
pondence of  value  in  the  hands  of  Yrye.  Bros .  of  Wil- 
ton ;  also  relating  to  a  marker  for  the  grave  of  Eleazer 
Rosebrook  in  the  town  of  Carroll. 

The  subiect  of  a  circular  letter,  to  be  issued  by  the 
socien-  in  behalf  of  increasing  membership,  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Messrs.  Oris  G.  Hammond,  A.  H.  Chase,  and  John 
Scales  were  appointed  to  publish  the  proceedings  to  date. 

Adioumed  to  July  22,  at  3  :  30  o'clock  p.m. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Ho"^VARD  F.   Hill.  Secretary' . 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at  the 
state  library  July  22,  1902,  at  3  :30  o'clock  p.   m.,  the 
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President  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Hammond,  Chase,  and 
the  Secretary  in  attendance. 

The  papers  of  Albert  Henrj-  Bowman  of  Littleton 
were  accepted. 

The  letter  of  the  President,  soliciting  members  of  the 
society  to  urge  those  entitled  to  become  members  to 
unite  with  this  society  was  read  and  adopted,  with  some 
small  changes.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  issue 
the  same,  enclosing  blank  applications. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  at  the  state  library  October  15,  1902,  Messrs. 
Hammond,  Chase,  and  Hill  in  attendance. 

The  applications  of  the  following  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted : 

Rev.  Josiah  L.  Seward,  Keene. 

Jonas  F.  Whitcomb,  Keene. 

Edward  A.  Burbank,  Berlin. 

Frank  Battles,  Concord. 

Newton  A.  Willis,  Concord. 

Robert  M.  Wright,  Hill. 

Elisha  H.  Wright,  Hill. 

William  S.  Kenney,  Littleton. 

Clement  J.  Woodward,  Keene. 

Adjourned. 
A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers    of  the    New 
Hampshire  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
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was  held  at  the  state  library  December  15,  1902,  at  3 
o'clock  p.  m.,  the  President  in  the  chair,  \\-ith  Messrs. 
Chase,  Hammond,  Waldron,  and  Hill  in  attendance. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Nahum  A.  Child 
of  Temple  regarding  a  proposed  soldiers'  arch  to  the 
men  of  the  Revolutionary*  war,  but  no  action  was  taken 
on  the  same. 

A  letter  from  John  Whitehead  of  New  Jersey,  regard- 
ing the  monument  to  Gen.  Enoch  Poor,  was  read  and 
discussed  at  length,  with  a  general  consideration  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  the  action  of  the  President  as  com- 
mittee on  the  same. 

The  follo\^^ng  resolutions  offered  bv  Mr.  Chase 
were  passed  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  desires  to  place  itself  on 
record  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  society,  S. 
A.  R.,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memorj-  of  Gen.  Enoch  Poor  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  the  expense  of  said  memorial  to  be  provided  one 
half  through  the  efforts  of  each  society,  and  the  site  to  be  provided 
by  the  town,  and 

Resolved,  That  this  society  make  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  can-}-  this  plan  into  effect. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hammond  it  was  voted  that  the 
President  appoint  a  committee,  of  such  number  as  he 
may  think  advisable,  to  prepare  and  introduce  a  bill  to 
the  next  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  Gen.  Enoch  Poor  at  his 
burial  place  in  Hackensack,  X.  J. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill  it  was  voted  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  presenting  and 
advocating  this  measure  before  the  legislature. 

The  appointments  were  not  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  April  19,  1903,  falls  on  Sun- 
day, it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  on 
May  19,  the  speaker  to  be  at  the  choice  of  the  President. 
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The    applications    of  the    following    were    read    and 
accepted  : 

Millard  F.  Young,  Littleton. 

George  F.  Abbott,  Littleton. 

Myron  H.  Richardson,  Littleton. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  at  the  state  library  February  5,  1903,  at  11 
a.  m.,  Messrs.  Chase,  Hammond,  Waldron,  and  Hill 
present. 

Applications  from  the  following  persons  were  pre- 
sented and  accepted  : 

Harry  H.  Mclntire,  Littleton. 

Fred  E.  Howe,  Keene. 

Arthur  L.  Wright,  Keene. 

Herbert  R.  Beals,  Keene. 

Richard  H.  Kimball,  Concord. 

Wesley  W.  Wheeler,  Shelburne. 

Samuel  L  Wheeler,  Gorham. 

Herbert  E.  Wheeler,  Gilead,  Me. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  President-Gen- 
eral announcing  the  death  of  Charles  Waldo  Haskins, 
Secretary-General,  January  6,  1903,  which  fact  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  records,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Waldron. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.   Hill,   Secretary. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  in  the  state  library  April  22,  1903,  at  12  m., 
Messrs.  Chase,  Hammond,  Mason,  Waldron,  and  Hill 
in  attendance. 

Applications  from  the  following  persons  were  received 
and  accepted  : 

George  Frank  Ball, 
Leonard  Ormand  Boyce, 
Edward  Laird  Douglas, 
Arthur  Faulkner, 
Robert  Peter  Haywood, 
Ernest  E.  Holton, 
Robert  Tilden  Kingsbury, 
Henry  Thorp  Knapp, 
Charles  Miles  Norwood, 
Leon  C.  Norwood, 
Harvey  Fuller  Patterson, 
Calvin  Brigham  Perry, 
William  Fisher  Perry, 
Ira  Joslin  Prouty, 
George  Mason  Reed, 
J.  Carlon  Reed, 
Charles  Aaron  Robinson, 
Fred  Seaman  Sherman, 
James  Scollay  Taft, 
Herbert  Bainbridge  Viall, 
Frank  Delano  Worcester, 
Edson  Gerry  Whitcomb, 
Frank  Artemas  Wright, 
Frank  Herbert  Wright, 
Jerome  Edward  Wright, 
Rollin  Edward  Webb, 
James  Henry  Foss, 
Ashley  Kingsley  Hardy, 


Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Strafford. 

Hanover. 
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Notice  was  given  of  the  death  of  Vice-President  Noble 
D.  Larner  of  the  National  Society,  and  the  appointment 
of  Edward  Payson  Cone  as  Secretary-Genera]  pro  ie^n. 
in  place  of  Charles  Waldo  Haskins,  deceased. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  in  the  state  library  Ma}''  13,  1903,  at  12  m., 
Messrs.  Chase,  Hammond,  and  Hill  in  attendance. 

Applications  from  the  following  persons  were  received 
and  accepted  : 

Frank  Kendrick  Burnham,  Keene. 

Clinton  Andrew  Hyland,  Keene. 

Jesse  Burdette  Hyland,  Keene. 

Charles  Edwin  Ward,  Keene. 

Henry  Edward  Lake,  Keene. 

Charles  Clemence  Abbott,  Keene. 

Frank  Ellsworth  Rollins,  Dover. 
John  Thomas  Wentworth  Ham,  Dover. 

Two  sets  of  supplementary  papers  from  Mr.  Ham 
and  five  sets  from  William  Bvron  Handv  of  Boston  were 
also  accepted. 

It  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Chase,  to  defer  the 
annual  meeting  to  some  time  in  July,  to  be  fixed  here- 
after, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  pi'oper  paper 
for  the  address,  and  the  necessity  of  allowing  fitting 
time  to  Compatriot  William  F.  VVhitcher,  who  had  but 
recently  accepted  that  duty. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.   Hill,  Secretary. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  in  the  state  library  June  15,  1903,  at  12  m., 
Messrs.  Hammond,  Chase,  and  Hill  in  attendance. 

Applications  from  the  following  persons  were  received 
and  accepted  : 

Charles  W.  Shedd,  Keene. 

Archie  I.  Davis,  Keene. 

Henry  O.  Spaulding,  Keene. 

Oscar  J.  Howard,  Keene. 

Albert  F.  Seavey,  Dover. 

Thomas  H.  Dearborn,  Dover. 

James  F.  Seavey,  Dover. 

Charles  H.  Seavey,  Rochester. 

John  Demeritt,  Madbury. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  in  the  state  library  on  Mondays  June  16,  1903, 
at  12  m..  President  Baker,  Messrs.  Chase,  Hammond, 
Hill,  Waldron,  and  Mason  in  attendance. 

The  application  of  Robert  L.  Whitney,  Marlborough, 
was  received  and  accepted. 

The  following  petition  was  read  : 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  JVezv  Hampshire 
State  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution: 
The  undersigned,  all  members  of  your  society  in  good 
standing,  hereby  apply  to  you  to  grant  them  a  charter 
for  a  local  chapter  to  be  known  as  Keene  Chapter, 
Number  One,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  : 
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Solon  Stone  Wilkinson, 
Hiram  Blake, 
Charles  Gale  Shedd, 
Frank  Herbert  Whitcomb, 
Frank  Hall  Stearns, 
Silas  Hardy, 
Alfred  H.  Wheeler, 


Harvey  Fuller  Patterson, 
Robert  Peter  Hay  ward, 
Joseph  Carlon  Reed, 
George  Mason  Reed, 
Harry  Thorpe  Knapp, 
Herbert  Bainbridge  Viall, 
Edson  Gerry  Whitcomb, 


Clement  Josiah  Woodward,  Jerome  Edward  Wright, 
Josiah  Lafayette  Seward,      Charles  Aaron  Robinson, 


Jonas  Fred  Whitcomb, 
Fred  Eugene  Howe, 
Arthur  Lawrence  Wright, 
Edward  Laird  Douglas, 
Herbert  Reed  Beals, 
Calvin  Brigham  Perry, 
William  Fisher  Perry, 
Ernest  Estabrook  Holton, 
Leonard  Ormond  Boyce, 
Frank  Artemas  Wright, 
Arthur  Faulkner, 
Ira  Joslin  Prouty, 
Leon  Charles  Norwood, 
Charles  Miles  Norwood, 
James  Scollay  Taft, 
Robert  Tilden  Kingsbury, 


Fred  Seaman  Sherman, 
Frank  Delano  Worcester, 
Frank  Herbert  Wright, 
Clinton  Andrew  Hyland, 
Jesse  Burdette  Hyland, 
Charles  Edwin  Ward, 
Henry  Edward  Lake, 
Frank  Kendrick  Burnham, 
Charles  Clemence  Abbott, 
Henry  Otis  Spaulding, 
Archie  Irving  Davis, 
Oscar  Judson  Howard, 
Charles  Wesley  Shedd, 
Ashley  Kingsley  Hardy, 
Robert  L.  Whitney, 
Henr}^  Stephen  Mackintosh. 


George  Frank  Ball, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill  it  was  voted  that  the  petition 
be  granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waldron  it  was  voted  to  hold  the 
adjourned  annual  meeting  on  July  9. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hammond  it  was  voted  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  banquet. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 
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ORGANIZATION  OP   KEENE   CHAPTER  NUMBER 
ONE,   JUNE    29,   1903. 

[The  following  account  of  the  presentation  of  a  char- 
ter to  Keene  Chapter,  No.  i,  is  taken  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Sentinel  oi ]vi\y  i,  1903. — Ed.] 

Keene  Chapter,  No.  i.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  made  the 
occasion  of  receiving  its  charter  from  the  New  Hampshire  Society  a 
very  pleasant  one  Monday  evening,  the  exercises  being  held  at  the 
armory.  The  chapter  entertained  as  its  guests  the  ladies  of  Ashuelot 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  several  Sons  and 
Daughters  from  out  of  town.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present  at  the  gathering.  The  armory  was  deco- 
rated very  effectively  with  a  large  number  of  American  flags  in  various 
ornamental  designs,  with  an  eagle  and  flag  for  a  centerpiece. 

From  8  o'clock  until  9  a  reception  was  held,  the  receiving  party 
consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  Hon.  James  S.  Taft,  and 
Mrs.  Taft,  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Wheeler,  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society,  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Baker  of  Bow,  the  Vice-President  of  the  state  society,  Rev.  Daniel 
C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  of  Concord,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  state  society. 
Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill  of  Concord,  and  Mrs.  Hill.  The  Sons  also 
received  and  entertained  their  friends  in  different  groups  about  the 
hall. 

Chairs  were  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  those  present,  facing 
the  east  side  of  the  armory,  where  a  large  table,  on  which  were  two 
handsome  vases  of  flowers,  was  placed  for  the  officers  of  the  evening. 
The  company  having  been  seated,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker  of  Bow,  the 
President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, presented  to  Keene  Chapter,  No.  i,  its  charter.  Mr.  Baker 
said  that  by  reason  of  the  prominent  part  its  soldiers  bore  in  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  the  Revolution,  no  city  or  town  in  New  Hampshire  was 
more  worthy  to  receive  the  first  chapter  charter  than  Keene,  unless  it 
be  Portsmouth,  and  then  only  because  Portsmouth  has  for  years  main- 
tained a  club  of  the  descendants  of  its  Revolutionary  heroes.  The 
state  society  will  meet  with  this  club  July  9,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Chap- 
ter No.  2  will  be  then  organized  there.  Keene's  quickly  rallied  sol- 
diers, under  Captain  Wyman,  were  among  the  first  to  assist  Prescott  at 
Bunker  Hill,  where  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  and  his  men,  re- 
inforced to  about  two  hundred,  were  the  only  ones  to  defend  the 
redoubt  while  others  were  fighting  along  the  line  of  the  rail  fence. 
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Such  names  as  those  of  Capt.  Isaac  Wyman,  Timothy  ElHs,  and 
Thomas  Baker  are  indeed  memorable  in  Revolutionary  annals,  and 
Keene  has  ever  since  maintained  her  foremost  position  among  the 
nation's  defenders  down  to  this  time.  Major  Sturtevant  and  General 
Griffin  are  well  remembered  among  her  more  recent  soldiers,  and  she 
has  to-day  two  as  fine  military  companies  as  there  are  in  the  state. 
It  is  appropriate,  also,  that  Keene  should  have  a  flourishing  chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  that  chapter  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  its  influence  in  the  forming  of  this  chapter. 

General  Baker  then  read  a  clause  from  the  charter  of  Keene  Chap- 
ter, No.  I,  to  show  what  the  objects  of  the  order  arc.  They  are,  in 
brief,  to  promote  and  keep  in  vigorous  and  useful  life  that  same  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  has  always  animated  the  men  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  the  end  that  the  country  may  preserve  the  spirit  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  manhood  of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud.  He  then  presented 
the  charter,  which  he  said  he  knew  could  not  be  placed  in  better 
hands,  and  welcomed  the  new  chapter  to  the  New  Hampshire  Society. 

President  Taft,  in  receiving  the  charter,  said  that  it  was  accepted 
with  gratitude  and  appreciation,  the  spirit  of  which  must  go  back  to 
the  stirring  times  when  our  grandsires  stood  in  the  strength  of  their 
manhood  and  wrote  the  imperishable  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Through  such  men  are  we  partakers  of  a  mighty 
inheritance  that  brings  responsibilities,  that  demands  progress,  and 
that  can  only  be  personified  in  the  highest  type  of  citizenship.  As 
descendants  from  an  ancestry  such  as  ours,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 
perpetuate  their  deeds,  remembering  that  if  we  expect  larger  results  in 
the  future  we  must  keep  untarnished  the  memories  of  the  past. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  of  Concord,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  state  society,  was  next  introduced.  He  said  that  while  we  realize 
that  the  hope  of  progress  in  the  future  must  be  inspired  by  the  memory 
of  the  past,  we  must  guard  against  a  worship  of  our  ancestors,  such  as 
that  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  stopped  all  progress.  If  we  read  history 
aright  we  shall  see  that  our  ancestors  were  not  content  to  accept 
things  as  they  were,  but  their  thought  and  aim  was  to  attain  a  wider 
reach  of  liberty.  To-day  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  new  con- 
ditions. We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  mighty  combinations  of 
capital,  labor,  and  almost  every  form  of  commercial,  industrial,  and 
political  life.  We  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  society 
caused  by  these  new  phases  of  progress,  and  it  is  for  us  to  think  well 
how  our  personal  liberty  is  to  be  preserved  among  these  new  condi- 
tions. We  must  keep  in  our  hearts  the  flame  of  individual  freedom 
12 
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and  liberty  which  has  stood  for  progress  in  the  past  and  which  alone 
can  secure  for  us  a  glorious  future. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  the  Secretary  of  the  state  society,  was  next 
introduced.  He  spoke  of  his  long  and  pleasant  acquaintance  with 
Keene  and  its  people,  and  of  the  state  society  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  some  of  the  duties  he  had  to  perform  in  connection 
therewith.  The  society  furnishes  certain  badges,  diplomas,  etc.,  to 
such  members  as  are  entitled  to  them.  It  has  for  one  of  its  objects 
the  collecting  and  preserving  of  individual  records,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant feature.  Genealogy  is  now  much  in  demand,  and  individual 
records  must  soon  be  made,  lest  facts  that  have  been  well  known 
pass  into  oblivion.  The  state  society  has  done  considerable  work  in 
the  marking  of  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Shedd 
has  been  active  in  this  work.  It  has  also  sought  legislation  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  flag.  Remembering  what  our  fathers  and  mothers 
were,  and  realizing  the  need  of  true  Americans  among  the  vast  num- 
ber of  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores,  there  is  work  for  our  society 
and  all  its  members  to  do  in  preserving  the  American  spirit  and 
American  ideals.  He  congratulated  Keene  Chapter  on  its  enrolment 
of  so  many  members  prominent  in  social,  political,  and  business  life. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Hill  referred  in  a  fitting  manner  to  the  late  Hon. 
Francis  C.  Faulkner,  who  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
chapter. 

Mr.  Clinton  A.  Hyland  next  gave  with  much  spirit  a  patriotic  song, 
"The  Deathless  Army,"  Mrs.  Huntress  playing  the  accoinpaniment. 

President  Taft  called  upon  three  chapter  members  to  respond  to  as 
many  toasts,  which  were  first  given  at  the  banquet  of  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  September  i6,  1774.  The  first  toast,  "May 
no  man  enjoy  freedom  who  has  not  the  spirit  to  defend  it,"  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Wheeler,  who  said  in  part  that  it  prop- 
erly devolved  upon  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  to  pre- 
serve that  sentiment  among  the  people  and  to  wake  up  the  sluggish 
blood  of  those  who  are  without  civic  pride  or  interest.  We  have  no 
armies  or  enemies  such  as  other  nations  have  to  fear,  but  we  do  have 
corruption  to  encounter  in  many  places,  and  we  see  in  such  men  as 
Mayor  Low  of  New  York,  Attorney  Folk  of  St.  Louis,  and  President 
Roosevelt  types  of  true  Americans  whom  we  must  all  honor  and 
respect  for  what  they  have  done.  Too  many  men  are  reluctant  to 
assume  public  duties  and  official  positions.  One  great  stimulant  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  public  duty  is  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  liberty 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers. 
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Mr.  Frank  H.  Whitcomb  responded  to  the  toast,  "May  every 
American  hand  down  to  posterity,  pure  and  untainted,  the  liberty  he 
has  derived  from  his  ancestors."  He  said  it  would  require  three 
hours  rather  than  three  minutes  to  adequately  respond  to  such  a  sen- 
timent. In  it  we  detect  a  note  of  alarm  suggesting  dangers  to  gov- 
ernmental and  institutional  liberty,  such  as  ignorance,  licentiousness, 
corruption  in  high  places,  office  seeking,  intimidation,  etc.  These 
and  many  other  evils,  which  show  their  heads  at  first  cautiously,  are 
vipers  in  our  path,  and  must  be  stamped  out  by  the  true  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  equality.  A  nation  is  fortunate  whose  beginning  abounds 
in  heroism.  The  exploits  of  the  Revolution  give  a  rare  halo  to  our 
republic. 

Of  our  ancestors  it  may  be  said  each  was  a  patriot,  and  all  surren- 
dered their  energies  and  fortunes  to  the  republic.  They  boldly  as- 
saulted the  barriers  that  confined  the  people  within  the  pale  of  accus- 
tomed usage.  This  occasion  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  recalls 
to  us  the  contemplation  of  the  nobler  national  spirit,  and  prepares  us 
for  our  part  in  the  maintenance  of  American  liberty  at  all  hazards,  in 
the  divine  succession  of  human  privilege. 

Dr.  Josiah  L.  Seward  responded  to  the  toast,  "A  happy  concilia- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  a  constitutional 
ground."  Going  back  in  our  thoughts  to  1774,  he  said,  we  find  there 
was  then  no  United  States  and  no  organized  nation.  All  was  trem- 
bling and  hesitation.  A  great  majority  desired  independence.  Yet 
there  were  many  to  whom  the  mother  country  was  very  dear.  All  the 
time  that  Hancock  and  Adams  were  laboring  for  independence  other 
good  men  were  working  for  conciliation.  This  was  true  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  their  efforts  were  the  result  of  the  best 
motives,  and  of  convictions  for  which  they  should  not  be  unduly  cen- 
sured. Among  these  men  were  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
broad-minded  of  the  colonists,  who  were  loyal  to  their  mother  coun- 
try. Their  position  was  not  understood  for  a  long  time,  but  later  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  what  these  men, 
who  sacrificed  everything  to  their  principles,  really  were.  There  were 
in  Keene  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  Loyalists,  and  they  were 
among  her  most  respected  citizens.  Among  them  were  Dr.  Pomeroy, 
Breed  Batchelder,  who  first  settled  in  Nelson,  etc.  These  men  did 
not  seek  British  gold,  but  were  true  to  their  consciences  and  made 
every  effort  toward  a  conciliation,  but  they  were  out-numbered  and 
out-voted. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  simply  the  outburst  of  the 
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native  spirit  of  independence  which  is  found  in  all  Teutonic  races  from 
the  earliest  times.  It  was  the  insatiable  desire  to  be  free  which  the 
patriots  sought  and  obtained,  and  in  doing  so  they  taught  Great  Brit- 
ain a  most  valuable  lesson,  through  which,  although  she  lost  her 
brightest  jewel,  she  afterwards  gained  others  of  great  value  and  so 
changed  her  policy  toward  her  colonies  that  they  now  do  not  desire 
independence  from  her,  but,  in  emergencies  like  the  Boer  war,  send 
their  best  men  to  her  aid  and  defense.  Certainly  our  nation  would 
never  have  become  what  it  is  without  independence  from  England. 
The  principle  of  liberty  was  right ;  its  defense  with  blood  and  treas- 
ure was  warranted,  and  to-day  our  nation  stands  as  a  beacon  light  to 
all  others. 

After  the  speaking  all  joined  in  singing  "America,"  after  which 
several  of  the  chapter  members  passed  delicious  refreshments  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Spaulding,  and  consisted  of  chicken  patties, 
mushrooms  on  toast,  olives,  ice  creams,  cakes,  coffee,  and  salted 
nuts.  This  was  followed  by  a  pleasant  promenade  and  dance,  with 
music  by  Farr's  orchestra. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  in  the  senate  chamber  at  the  State  House  July 
9,  1903,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  President  Baker  and  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Hammond  in  attendance. 

The  application  of  John  Franklin  Jones,  Concord, 
was  received  and  accepted. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 


The  fifteenth  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  called  to  order  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  State 
House,  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  Thursday,  July  9,  1903,  at 
II  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  President  Baker. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain. 
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The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing was  omitted. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read  and  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  file,  as  was  the  brief  statement  of  the 
Treasurer. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

While  the  fixed  date  of  our  annual  meeting  is  April  19  it  has  been 
necessary,  in  this  and  previous  years,  to  defer  the  event  for  substantial 
reasons.  This  postponement  has  brought  the  election  of  officers  incon- 
veniently near  to  the  session  of  the  National  Congress,  this  year  very 
much  later  than  that  assembly.  Hence,  the  list  of  new  officers  may 
not  appear  in  the  National  Society's  printed  report.  It  would  seem 
advisable  to  find  a  date  earlier  than  April  19,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
your  attention.  The  society,  under  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers to  appoint  delegates,  was  represented  at  the  New  Haven  congress 
by  President  Baker,  Vice-President  Roberts,  Howard  F.  Hill  as  dele- 
gate-at-large,  and  William  F.  Whitcher. 

With  the  assistance  of  Compatriots  Albert  S.  Batchellor  and  Will- 
iam F.  Whitcher  the  society  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appropriation 
of  $500  from  the  state  towards  our  part  in  erecting  a  monument,  of  a 
simple  and  worthy  nature,  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Enoch  Poor,  near  his 
resting  place  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.  The  movement  was  begun  by  the 
New  Jersey  Society,  which  procured  a  fitting  location  in  the  very  center 
of  the  town,  very  near  the  old  cemetery,  and  offered  to  add  another  dol- 
lar to  every  one  obtained  from  New  Hampshire  sources.  The  base  of 
the  monument  was  to  be  provided  by  the  town.  President  Baker  was 
appointed  a  committeee  to  confer  with  the  New  Jersey  Society,  and 
prepared  a  careful  memorial  to  the  legislature,  on  which  there  were  two 
hearings.  General  Poor  was  a  most  brilliant  soldier,  and  it  would  ill 
become  us  not  to  meet  the  compatriots  of  New  Jersey  in  commem- 
orating such  a  devoted  patriot  as  "Light  Infantry  "  Poor.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  sum  will  be  increased  by  private  contributions  until 
it  reaches  a  worthier  figure. 

A  determined  movement  has  been  made  to  secure  a  complete  list  of 
the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  A  cir- 
cular asking  for  the  necessary  facts  was  drawn  up  by  Compatriot  Otis 
G.  Hammond,  and  mailed  to  persons  known  to  be  interested  in  local 
and  patriotic  affairs.     Considerable  success  was  obtained,  though  very 
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much  was  left  to  be  ascertained  in  the  way  of  data.  The  subject  has 
not  been  dropped. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  effort  has  previously  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Compatriots  Daniel  H.  Reed  of  Fitzwilliam,  Charles 
Gale  Shedd  of  Keene,  and  Charles  B.  Spofford  of  Claremont  long 
since  caused  S.  A.  R.  markers  to  be  placed  over  the  graves  in  their 
towns.  These  places  are  now  registered  by  our  society.  A  goodly 
number  of  markers  are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

Compatriot  Frank  W.  Russell  of  Plymouth  and  Hon.  Alvin  Burleigh 
of  the  same  town  last  year  made  efforts  to  procure  a  boulder,  to  be 
placed  over  the  graves  of  Major  McClary  and  the  New  Hampshire  men 
who  fell  at  Bunker  hill,  on  request  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Medford,  Mass. 
Simple  as  this  search  may  seem,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty. A  stone  of  the  proper  size,  shape,  and  color,  in  a  place  where 
it  can  be  raised  and  transported,  has  not  yet  been  found.  The  effort 
will  be  continued.  At  least  a  block  of  New  Hampshire  granite  will  be 
forwarded. 

A  circular  letter,  drafted  by  President  Baker,  has  been  sent,  with 
duplicate  application  blanks,  to  all  members  of  the  society.  His  aim 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  recruiting.  While  but  four  ap- 
plications can  be  positively  traced  as  a  result  of  this,  it  undoubtedly 
had  a  good  effect,  and  stirred  up  members  to  the  necessity  of  individ- 
ual effort  in  increasing  our  membership. 

The  notable  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  formation  of  our  first  local 
chapter.  By  the  efforts  of  Compatriot  Charles  Gale  Shedd,  ably 
aided  by  others,  we  were  asked  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  body  of  mem- 
bers in  Keene  numbering  fifty-one,  embracing  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise,  culture,  and  social  standing  of  Cheshire  county's  city. 
On  June  29  the  charter  was  formally  delivered  by  President  Baker  to 
Compatriot  James  Scollay  Taft,  president  of  the  chapter  and  the  mayor 
of  Keene,  before  a  brilliant  assembly  of  Sons  resident  in  or  near  the  city, 
the  active  chapters  of  Daughters,  and  a  number  of  friends,  who  came 
together  in  Armory  hall,  which  was  appropriately  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  Compatriot  Taft  having  accepted  the  charter,  speeches 
were  made  by  Vice-President  Roberts  and  Secretary  Hill  in  behalf  of 
the  state  society,  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Wheeler,  Frank  H.  Whitcomb,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  L.  Seward  in  behalf  of  the  newly  constituted  body.  A 
banquet  and  ball  completed  this  most  memorable  evening. 

This  event  is,  indeed,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  society.  It 
has  created  much  interest  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  stimulated  inquiry 
in  that  section.  We  have  some  reason  to  think  it  will  result  in  another 
chapter  in  that  vicinity. 
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As  stated  in  one  of  our  circulars  tlie  annual  addresses  before  the 
society  have  not  been  on  mere  literary  topics.  They  have  been  de- 
voted to  home  events  and  the  doings  of  New  Hampshire  men,  collec- 
tively and  individually,  here  and  abroad.  In  other  words,  they  have 
been  actual  history,  which  is  worth  printing.  It  has  been  the  socie- 
ty's effort  to  make  this  work,  as  far  as  possible,  chronological  and 
consecutive,  as  well  as  by  competent  writers.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  procure  speakers  on  these  lines,  and  ample  time  must  be  given  for 
the  purpose.  The  new  volume  of  proceedings,  under  the  editorship 
of  Compatriot  Hammond,  a  man  well  prepared  by  his  tastes,  and 
favorably  situated  for  the  purpose,  will  put  in  accessible  form  for  per- 
manent reference  the  careful  and  scholarly  addresses  of  the  last  six 
years,  and,  we  are  confident,  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  available 
for  historical  study  of  a  larger  scope. 

At  the  usual  time  for  the  annual  reports  the  society  numbered  310. 
Since  then  it  has  increased  to  360.  This  growth  has  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  state,  but  largely  from  Keene,  where  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  Compatriot  Charles  Gale  Shedd  have  already  been  noted. 
A  considerable  number  of  applications  are  now  out,  and  are  sure  to 
be  returned,  made  out  in  proper  form.  One  enthusiastic  man  in  each 
city  and  town  will  raise  our  list  well  up  to  1,000.  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  two  years  before  we  actually  number  half  a  thousand. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reports  of  this  year  cover  fifteen 
months.  There  have  been  five  deaths,  three  resignations,  and  one 
dimit  from  our  number.  Including  the  cash  balance  of  the  preceding 
year,  our  assets  amount  to  $722.84.  The  expenditures  have  been 
$296.79.  There  is  now  cash  on  hand  to  July  i,  $426.05,  not  includ- 
ing a  value  of  $2.50  in  stamps,  as  certified  by  Rufus  H.  Baker  of  the 
Finance  Committee  as  auditor. 

The  mailing  expenses  of  the  fifteen  months  have  been  large,  as  a 
very  unusual  amount  of  matter  has  been  sent  out  in  the  time,  as  noted 
heretofore  in  this  report.  Nearly  everything  has  been  mailed  under 
full  letter  postage,  in  return-request  envelopes.  In  this  way  alone  can 
attention  and  delivery  be  secured,  and  the  society  made  sure  that  its 
correspondence  and  papers  are  either  put  in  the  hands  of  the  persons 
addressed  or  returned  to  us. 

Howard  F.  Hill,  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

From  April  16,  1902,  to  July  i,  1903. 
receipts. 


Cash  balance  on  hand  April  16,  1902 

.     $234.09 

Sale  of  Proceedings           ..... 

3.00 

rosettes         ...... 

7-75 

certificates    ...... 

15.00 

Admission  fees          ...... 

62.00 

Dues       ........ 

401.00 

Total 

.     $722.84 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  printing  and  stationery       .... 

.       $61.78 

postage    ....... 

44-56 

certificates         ...... 

13.00 

banquet    ....... 

61.00 

dues  to  National  Society    .... 

77.50 

rosettes    ....... 

7.20 

Secretary's  salary       ..... 

20.00 

express     ....... 

3.05 

incidentals         ...... 

8.70 

$296.79 

Cash  on  hand           ...... 

426.05 

$722.84 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  F.  Hill,   Treasurer. 

The  President  made  a  report  of  the  session  of  the 
National  Congress  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  30 
and  May  i,  speaking  for  some  time  on  the  subject  of 
the  monument  to  the  prison-ship  martyrs. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  C.  Roberts  it  was  voted  to  appro- 
priate $50  to  that  enterprise. 

The  President  appointed  as  a  committee  on  nomina- 
tion of  officers  Compatriots  Otis  G.  Hammond,  Fred  W. 
Lamb,  and  Charles  E.  Staniels. 
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The  President  spoke  of  his  participation  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Paul  Jones  Club  of  Portsmouth,  at  York 
Beach,  Me.,  on  the  7th  inst. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Beginnings  of  the  Revolution  in  New  Hampshire." 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Bv  Henry  M.  Baker. 

Compatriots^  Ladies  and  Gentle7ne7i  : 

At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  England  had  no  more 
loyal  colony  than  New  Hampshire.  In  proportion  to  her  population 
and  resources  no  colony  had  rendered  the  mother  country  more  effi- 
cient service.  Her  yeomen  were  skilled  in  all  the  essentials  of  fron- 
tier life.  They  were  self-reliant,  patriotic,  and  self-sacrificing.  They 
were  accustomed  to  the  harsh  climate  of  northern  New  England  and 
the  demands  of  a  winter  dominating  nearly  half  of  the  year.  By 
incessant  toil  they  won  subsistence  from  an  ungenerous  and  exacting 
soil.  They  knew  how  to  hunt  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  how 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  relentless  red  man. 
There  was  no  titled  nobility  among  them,  living  upon  inherited  estates, 
but  those  of  every  class  and  condition  felt  the  necessity  of  personal 
service  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Helpful  service  was  universal.  Neither  women 
or  half-grown  children  were  exceptions.  The  whole  community  was 
active,  and  each  in  his  own  way,  according  to  his  capacity,  contrib- 
uted to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Peace  having  come, 
and  with  it  immunity  from  Indian  raids,  so  that  the  husbandman 
could  work  in  safety,  contentment  and  aspiration  filled  the  hearts  of 
our  ancestors,  and  New  Hampshire  made  rapid  strides  in  population 
and  wealth. 

AH  the  New  England  colonies  were  prosperous  and  loyal.  Each 
had  been  granted  a  share  in  its  government,  the  popular  branch  of 
its  legislature,  under  the  designation  of  "  the  assembly,"  being  elected 
by  the  people.  All  grants  of  money  for  public  uses  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  assembly,  and  generally  such  grants  originated  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Thus  the  colonists  had  been  educated 
to  believe  that  they  controlled  their  own  purse  strings,  and  that  their 
consent  was  essential  to  lawful  taxation. 
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The  wars  in  which  England  had  been  engaged  had  left  her  deeply 
in  debt,  and  king  and  ministry  were  in  doubt  how  to  raise  the  money 
of  which  the  government  had  sore  need.  The  prosperity  and  increas- 
ing wealth  of  the  colonies  were  well  known  in  the  mother  country. 
The  king  regarded  the  colonists  as  subjects  without  home  rights  or 
privileges,  but  under  his  absolute  control,  and  in  duty  bound  to  help 
the  parent  country-  as  and  when  required.  His  ideas  of  their  obliga- 
tions and  duties  were  not  limited  by  their  claims  to  the  rights  inherent 
in  Englishmen  under  Magna  Charta  or  othem'ise.  He  entertained 
no  doubt  that  his  will  and  the  needs  of  the  kingdom,  as  decided  by 
the  ministry,  were  mandator}'  and  final. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  insisted  that  they  were  English- 
men, and  that  they  had  neither  yielded  or  lost  any  of  their  rights  as 
such  by  settlement  in  America ;  that  at  home  no  tax  could  be  levied 
or  collected  but  in  pursuance  of  the  act  or  consent  of  the  house  of 
commons,  in  which  all  resident  Englishmen  were  directly  or  indirectly 
represented ;  that,  as  neither  the  king  nor  parhament  had  provided 
such  representation  for  them,  they  could  not  be  taxed  la\\-fully  against 
their  will,  and  that,  as  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny, 
they  could  not,  as  self-respecting  Englishmen,  consent  to  it.  Between 
vassalage  and  representative  government  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
On  the  one  side  are  the  standards  of  power  and  prerogative,  on  the 
other  the  banners  of  liberty  and  law.  Hence  the  differences  which 
separated  the  king  and  the  colonists  were  based  upon  principles  for 
which  each  contended  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  people  could  not 
yield  and  preserve  their  manhood  and  integrity  as  Englishmen.  The 
king  regarded  them  as  rebels  denying  him  his  rightful  authority. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  earnest  attempt  to  meet  the  issue  by 
granting  colonial  representation,  or  by  compromise  measures  or  agree- 
ments which  should  be  beneficial  to  king  and  people.  In  England 
the  king  and  ministry  held  the  enactments  of  parliament  concerning 
the  colonies  as  conclusive  and  final.  During  all  the  discussions  in 
parliament  no  authoritative  assurance  was  given  that  England  would 
abandon  its  purpose  to  tax  America.  The  necessity  for  the  revenue 
such  taxation  was  expected  to  produce  was  uniformly  asserted  by 
those  in  power.  The  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonists  seems 
not  to  have  been  doubted  by  king  or  ministry. 

The  Americans  hoped  against  hope,  and  were  loath  to  believe  that 
England  could  persist  in  taxation  without  granting  representation. 
So,  when  parliament  levied  duties  upon  their  imports  and  restricted 
their  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  they  not  only  refrained  from  such 
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trade  but  intentionally  neglected  to  trade  with  England,  and  satisfac- 
torily met  the  issue  by  non-importation  and  non-consumption  agree- 
ments among  themselves. 

There  was  much  discussion  in  parliament  upon  the  advisability  of 
enacting  a  Stamp  Act  for  America,  the  minority  opposing  it  being 
active  and  outspoken.  The  substance  of  the  argument  for  and  against 
it  was  well  known  to  the  colonists.  The  feeling  of  resentment  and 
bitterness  engendered  by  the  act  in  restraint  of  trade  was  increased  by 
the  expressions  of  hostility  in  parliament  while  the  Stamp  Act  was 
under  consideration.  So  the  colonists  were  in  no  pleasant  mood  for 
the  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  when  the  news  of  its  enactment  was 
received,  and  the  determination  to  resist  its  enforcement  was  practi- 
cally universal. 

In  England  taxation  by  stamps  was  regarded  with  much  favor 
because  it  involved  slight  expense,  required  few  officers,  and  "exe- 
cuted itself,"  as,  by  the  terms  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts  and  in  public  offices,  and  the  business  transactions  of  indi- 
viduals, would  not  be  legal  without  the  statutory  stamps.  It  never 
occurred  to  the  ministry  that  the  colonial  courts  and  people  would  so 
universally  repudiate  them  that  no  one  would  dare  to  question  the 
invalidity  of  unstamped  legal  or  business  papers.  That  result  as- 
tounded king  and  ministry  and  the  whole  English  nation.  The 
Stamp  Act  became  operative  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1765. 
The  N'ew  Hampshire  Gazette,  printed  then,  as  now,  at  Portsmouth, 
appeared  the  evening  before  in  black.  Quite  a  company  of  men  from 
the  country-  marched  toward  Portsmouth  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
stamps,  and  dispersed  only  when  duly  informed  that  none  would  be 
used. 

George  Meserve  of  Portsmouth,  son  of  the  colonel  who  died  at 
Louisbourg,  was  in  England  when  the  act  was  passed,  and  received 
the  appointment  of  stamp  agent  for  New  Hampshire.  His  coming  to 
execute  his  office  was  carefully  watched,  and  before  he  was  permitted 
to  land  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission  and  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  would  neither  directly  or  indirectly  attempt  to  execute 
his  office.  The  stamps  intended  for  New  Hampshire  were  shipped  to 
Boston  without  being  landed.  No  other  attempt  was  made  to  force 
the  stamps  upon  our  people.  The  committee  of  Portsmouth  voted 
that  Meserve  was  "an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  America."  Subse- 
quently he  petitioned  the  assembly  for  compensation  for  the  injuries 
he  claimed  to  have  suffered.  The  committee  of  the  assembly,  in 
reporting  upon  his  request,  said  he  had  suffered  no  real  damage  either 
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in  person  or  property,  and  that  when  any  danger  had  been  expected 
guards  had  been  appointed  to  protect  him.  His  petition  was  dis- 
missed. 

Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  on  the  i8th  day  of  March,  1766. 
It  had  been  operative  less  than  five  months,  and  had  yielded  no  rev- 
enue. Every  attempt  to  collect  revenue  from  the  colonies  had  been 
frustrated.  Had  England  sought  peace  with  her  colonies,  and  offered 
them  representation  in  parliament,  the  conflict  would  have  ended,  for 
the  colonies  were  anxious  for  reconciliation. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  secretary  of  state  of  Great 
Britain  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  colonies  in  which  he  enlarged  upon 
"the  lenity  and  tenderness,  the  moderation  and  forbearance  of  par- 
liament toward  the  colonies,"  and  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to 
show  "  respectful  gratitude  and  cheerful  obedience"  in  consideration 
of  such  a  "signal  display  of  indulgence  and  affection." 

This  letter  was  placed  before  the  assembly  by  Governor  Wentvvorth 
with  conservative  and  conciliatory  statements. 

The  people  were  wild  with  joy.  They  felt  relieved  from  an  unjust 
burden,  and  again  trusted  that  the  hope  of  their  hearts  for  self-taxa- 
tion had  been  recognized  and  would  be  realized,  but  the  more  thought- 
ful were  troubled  by  the  assertion  of  parliament  that  it  had  the  right 
and  power  "  to  bind  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  resolves  of  the  colonial  assemblies  denying  the  right  of 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  asserting  their  sole  right  to  tax 
themselves,  had  been  annulled.  The  wiser  of  the  patriots  were  appre- 
hensive that  parliament,  as  well  as  the  king,  was  hostile,  and  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  political  act  not  based  upon  principle 
but  policy,  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  other  orders  and  enact- 
ments equally  burdensome  and  quite  as  subversive  of  the  principles 
for  which  they  were  contending. 

While  the  popular  mind  was  tending  toward  rejoicing,  and  hope 
was  slowly  taking  the  place  of  fear,  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth  was 
permitted  to  resign  and  John  Wentworth  was  appointed  governor. 
Like  his  uncle  and  predecessor  he  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  and  knew 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people.  He  was  deservedly  popular,  and 
by  example  and  patronage  fostered  education,  agriculture,  and  the 
varied  interests  of  the  colony.  He  was  popular  at  home  and  in  Eng- 
land. The  Lords  of  Trade  said  of  him  that  since  his  appointment  the 
colony  had  been  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  its  commerce 
extended  and  increased.  He  was  energetic  and  courteous,  and  the 
people  contrasted  with  favor  his  official   bearing  with  that  of  the  gov- 
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ernors  of  other  colonies.  The  success  of  his  early  administration, 
combined  with  his  personal  popularity,  turned  the  minds  of  many, 
where  all  desired  peace  and  loyalty,  from  public  affairs  to  local  im- 
provements. So  when  parliament  renewed  its  efforts  to  enforce  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  and  imposed  duties  on  paper,  glass,  paint- 
ers' colors,  and  tea,  our  people  were  slow  to  evince  open  hostility  or 
to  become  excited  over  the  new  assault  upon  their  liberties.  Many  of 
the  rich  and  influential  families  of  Portsmouth  counseled  moderation, 
and  opposed  non-importation  agreements,  but  when  the  other  colo- 
nies took  decided  action  in  opposition  to  the  new  taxes  New  Hamp- 
shire joined  them.  Soon  the  agreements  became  popular,  and  were  a 
test  of  loyalty  to  home  government  in  home  affairs.  The  opposition 
to  the  new  tax  was  not  as  noisy  as  it  had  been  to  the  Stamp  Act,  but 
it  was  better  organized  and  more  universal  in  the  different  colo- 
nies. The  agreements  were  so  well  kept  that  the  manufacturers 
in  Great  Britain  found  their  market  seriously  endangered,  and  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  new  law.  This  was  done  except  as  to  tea.  With 
this  repeal  came  a  relaxation  of  the  opposition,  and  again  the  colo- 
nists hoped  there  would  be  no  further  repressive  legislation  and  that 
peace  and  goodwill  would  prevail.  But  the  duty  on  tea  remained  and 
became  the  rock  upon  which  the  ship  of  state  foundered. 

When  Governor  Wentworth  asked  the  assembly  for  a  stated  and 
liberal  salary  there  was  much  delay  in  granting  it,  as  some  feared  the 
tax  on  tea  was  in  some  unexplained  way  connected  with  the  expenses 
of  the  colonies  for  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  crown.  Hence  the 
assembly  refused  to  make  provision  for  the  governor's  salary  and 
house  rent  beyond  one  year  at  a  time. 

The  non-importation  agreements  had  had  their  effect.  The  ware- 
houses of  the  East  India  Company  were  filled  with  tea  for  which  there 
was  no  market.  The  plans  of  the  ministry  and  the  company  had 
failed.  Therefore  a  new  scheme  was  adopted.  Parliament  removed 
the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  tea,  and  authorized  the  company  to 
ship  it  to  America  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  only  threepence  per 
pound.  This  would  enable  the  company  to  sell  tea  in  America 
cheaper  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  decrease  in  price 
would  overcome  the  objections  of  the  colonists.  The  result  was  unex- 
pected. The  colonists  were  filled  with  distrust  and  alarm,  for  they 
recognized  that  the  new  legislation  was  an  attempt  to  outwit  them 
and  to  bribe  them  to  consume  tea  upon  which  duty  had  been  paid. 
The  right  for  which  parliament  contended  was  hostile  to  the  principle 
which   they  asserted.     One  or  the  other  must  fail.     The  price  of  the 
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tea  was  immaterial.  The  principle  involved  was  essential,  and  would 
determine  the  fate  of  nations.  A  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  virtue 
and  integrity  of  the  people  and  the  right  of  self-government  were 
involved.  The  people  met  the  issue  grandly.  As  if  by  a  common 
instinct  all  classes  refused  the  bribe.  The  prudence  and  popularity  of 
Governor  Wentworth  could  not  withstand  the  people's  censure  of  the 
home  government.  The  endeavor  to  accomplish  by  indirect  means 
that  which  had  failed  by  direct  enactment  aroused  and  consolidated 
whatever  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  remained  dormant.  The  people 
had  determined  not  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  government 
in  which  they  could  not  participate.  Therefore  they  would  not  buy 
tea  at  any  price.  Governor  Wentworth  wrote  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
under  date  of  August  29,  1774:  "The  inhabitants  have  now  almost 
universally  discontinued  the  use  of  Bohea  tea,  and  I  apprehend  will 
entirely  within  three  months  of  this  date."  The  non-importation  and 
non-consumption  agreements  were  faithfully  kept.  There  were  two 
attempts  to  land  tea  at  Portsmouth.  The  first  importation,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-seven  chests,  had  been  landed  and  stored  in  the  custom 
house  before  the  people  knew  such  action  was  intended.  The  people 
met  in  town-meeting  and  required  its  consignee  to  reship  it  to  Halifax. 
This  was  peacefully  done.  When,  less  than  three  months  later,  the 
second  cargo  of  thirty  chests  arrived,  consigned  to  the  same  party, 
much  greater  excitement  prevailed ;  the  windows  of  his  house  were 
broken,  and  he  was  compelled  to  send  it  to  Halifax  by  the  ship  in 
which  it  was  brought.  Thus  ended  the  final  attempt  to  force  taxed 
tea  upon  our  people.  Day  by  day  they  became  more  excited  and 
determined.  Committees  were  appointed  to  prevent  future  importa- 
tions, and  to  arouse  and  consolidate  public  sentiment  against  the  hos- 
tile acts  of  the  British  ministry.  They  were  faithful  and  successful. 
The  situation  became  more  alarming  each  day.  It  soon  became  cer- 
tain that  the  king  was  determined  to  execute  the  acts  of  parliament 
imposing  taxes  upon  America.  Boston  was  selected  as  an  example. 
Its  port  was  closed  to  commerce  and  guarded  by  ships  of  war.  A 
military  governor  ruled  the  town,  and  a  large  garrison  was  quartered 
upon  its  citizens.  Business  was  suspended,  and  the  poor  suffered  for 
food.     The  soldiery  was  insolent,  and  a  conflict  seemed  inevitable. 

New  Hampshire  sympathized  with  her  brethren  in  Massachusetts 
and  sent  them  help  and  food,  A  common  cause  and  a  common  dan- 
ger united  the  people  closer  than  ever  before.  They  remembered  the 
congress  that  had  met  in  Albany  in  1754  to  consider  matters  of 
importance  to  the  several  colonies,  and  the  more  frequent  meetings  in 
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New  England  of  committees  representing  the  people,  and  thought  the 
times  demanded  consultation  and  combined  action.  So,  when  the 
legislature  met  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the  house  of  representatives  of 
New  Hampshire  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  like  com- 
mittees of  other  colonies  relative  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  to 
maintain  the  rights  they  claimed  as  Englishmen,  and  to  secure  united 
action  to  resist  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  they  regarded  as 
unjust  and  oppressive. 

Governor  Wentworth  used  his  influence  to  prevent  that  action,  and, 
when  it  was  accomplished,  adjourned  the  assembly,  and  soon  after 
dissolved  it.  The  representatives,  upon  a  summons  by  the  commit- 
tee, met  in  their  hall,  and  the  governor,  attended  by  the  sheriff, 
appeared.  The  representatives  rose  at  his  entrance.  He  addressed 
them,  saying  their  meeting  was  illegal,  and  ordered  the  sheriflF  to 
direct  all  persons  to  disperse  and  keep  the  king's  peace,  and  the 
sheriff  made  that  proclamation.  They  then  retired,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives resumed  their  session,  but  upon  discussion  of  the  situation 
adjourned  to  another  place.  There  they  wrote  letters  to  the  several 
towns  in  the  province  asking  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  assemble  at  Exeter  July  21,  1774,  to  choose  delegates  to  a  general 
congress  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5  th  of  September,  and  to 
send  in  their  share,  according  to  the  tax  rate,  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  be  elected.  They  also  recom- 
mended a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  which  was  generally  observed. 

Eighty-five  delegates  met  and  elected  John  Sullivan  and  Nathaniel 
Folsom  to  the  continental  congress.  They  also  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy with  their  distressed  brethren  in  Boston,  and  recommended  the 
towns  to  send  relief. 

Governor  Wentworth  endeavored  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  royal 
authority,  but  saw,  with  great  anxiety,  his  influence  with  the  people 
steadily  decrease.  They  had  committed  no  violence  or  outrage  and 
the  local  laws  were  respected,  but  it  was  evident  that  loyalty  to  the 
crown  was  fast  disappearing.  He  wrote,  "Our  hemisphere  threatens 
a  hurricane.  I  have  in  vain  strove,  almost  to  death,  to  prevent  it.  If 
I  can  at  last  bring  out  of  it  safety  to  my  country  and  honor  to  my  sov- 
ereign, my  labors  will  be  joyful."  His  fears  were  realized,  and  he 
himself  unintentionally,  probably,  added  to  the  excitement  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  hour.  General  Gage  decided  to  erect  barracks  in  Boston 
to  shield  his  troops  during  the  approaching  New  England  winter. 
The  carpenters  of  Boston  refused  to  build  them,  and  were  sustained 
in  their  refusal  by  public  opinion.     General  Gage  then  appealed  to 
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the  governors  of  the  neighboring  provinces  to  send  him  the  necessary 
workmen.  Governor  Wentworth  committed  the  error  of  employing  a 
person  to  secretly  secure  the  desired  mechanics.  His  action  soon 
became  known  to  the  committee  of  Portsmouth,  who,  without  men- 
tioning the  governor's  name,  censured  him  "as  an  enemy  to  the  com- 
munity," and  the  men  who  had  consented  to  go  as  "  unworthy  of 
society."  His  agent  was  compelled  to  confess  his  error  and  to  ask 
pardon  for  his  misbehavior. 

Colonel  Folsom  and  Major  Sullivan  attended  the  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia and  were  prominent  in  its  deliberations.  Its  proceedings 
were  dignified  and  firm,  yet  peaceful.  Everywhere  in  the  colonies  this 
congress  was  approved,  and  no  colony  was  better  satisfied  than  New 
Hampshire.  She  heartily  welcomed  her  delegates  upon  their  return. 
The  people  stood  firm  in  maintenance  of  the  patriotic  principles 
asserted  by  them,  and  the  feeling  that  liberty  must  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards,  even  by  revolution,  was  universal.  All  recognized  that  the 
then  existing  condition  of  affairs  could  not  be  maintained  and  that 
bloodshed  might  soon  follow. 

No  one  desired  to  be  disloyal  to  Great  Britain,  but  all  claimed  the 
privileges  and  immunities  they  believed  were  the  birthright  of  English- 
men. They  did  not  love  loyalty  less  but  liberty  more.  Their  duty  was 
plain,  and  they  were  ready  to  meet  the  issue  when  it  should  come.  They 
did  not  have  long  to  wait.  An  order  had  been  passed  by  the  king  in 
council  prohibiting  the  importation  of  powder,  military  stores,  and  sup- 
plies to  America,  thus  plainly  showing  his  distrust  of  the  colonists  and 
his  determination  to  prevent  them  from  securing  the  means  of  self- 
defence.  The  news  of  this  order  was  brought  to  the  committee  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  13th  of  December,  1774,  by  Paul  Revere,  who  was 
sent  by  the  committee  at  Boston.  Nothing  had  transpired  before 
which  so  alarmed  the  colonists.  It  had  been  rumored  at  Portsmouth 
for  several  days  that  a  ship-of-war  would  soon  bring  reinforcements  to 
Fort  William  and  Mary.  Unless  the  British  government  was  intent 
upon  coercing  the  colonists  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  reinforcing 
the  fort  or  depriving  them  of  powder  and  arms. 

The  committee  was  confronted  by  a  grave  and  critical  condition  of 
public  affairs.  It  met  as  soon  as  possible,  and  after  due  deliberation 
decided  upon  an  attack  upon  the  fort  the  next  day,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  powder  known  to  be  stored  there.  That  night  and  early  the  next 
day  the  proposed  attack  was  confided  only  to  those  known  to  be  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  committee  of  safety,  but  by  noon  all  attempt 
at  secrecy  was  abandoned.     Drums  were  beaten,  fifes  played,  and  men 
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marched  and  countermarched  in  the  streets  openly  proclaiming  their 
purpose. 

Governor  Wentworth  was  powerless,  but  ordered  the  chief  justice  of 
the  province  to  proclaim  to  the  people  that  an  attack  upon  the  fort 
would  be  rebellion  and  treason  against  the  king.  This  proclamation 
seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  effect,  for  soon  after  it  was  made  some 
four  hundred  men  under  the  leadership  of  John  Langdon,  in  broad 
daylight  marched  to  the  fort,  and,  though  fired  upon  by  its  small  gar- 
rison, overpowered  them,  detained  them  as  prisoners  in  their  own  fort, 
and  hauled  down  the  king's  colors.  They  captured  103  barrels  of 
powder,  with  which  they  returned  to  Portsmouth,  and  that  evening 
sent  it  with  a  letter  signed  by  John  Langdon  to  Major  Sullivan  at  Dur- 
ham for  safe  keeping. 

The  next  day,  Thursday  the  isth,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  assault 
upon  the  fort  reached  them,  men  from  the  adjoining  towns  hastened 
into  Portsmouth.  Among  the  first  to  arrive  was  Major  Sullivan  with 
some  two  score  men  from  Durham.  Soon  a  meeting  was  held  and  a 
committee  chosen,  of  which  Sullivan  was  one,  to  visit  the  governor 
and  ask  him  if  he  had  sent  for  any  reinforcements,  or  if  he  expected 
any  troops  or  ships  to  arrive  at  Portsmouth.  He  spoke  earnestly  of 
the  grave  offense  which  had  been  committed  the  night  before,  assured 
them  he  could  not  promise  pardon  to  any  engaged  in  the  assault  upon 
the  fort,  but  sagaciously  added  that  if  the  powder  was  returned  that 
act  would  be  regarded  as  "an  alleviation  of  the  offence,"  and  closed 
by  asserting  that  he  knew  of  neither  troops  or  ships  coming  into  the 
province.  The  people,  these  assurances  being  reported  to  them,  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied,  and  many  returned  to  their  homes,  but  Sullivan, 
with  a  sufificient  number  of  men,  remained,  and  at  night  again  captured 
the  fort  and  took  away  fifteen  4-pounders,  one  9-pounder,  all  the  small 
arms,  and  a  quantity  of  shot. 

At  noon  of  the  day  following  the  first  assault  the  governor  had 
ordered  the  commanding  ofificers  of  the  militia  "  to  enlist  or  impress, 
thirty  effective  men  to  serve  His  Majesty  as  a  guard  and  protection  to 
his  Fort  William  and  Mary."  They  made  return  that  night  that  they 
had  paraded  the  streets,  had  drums  beaten  and  proclamation  made, 
but  that  no  person  appeared  to  enlist.  He  had  done  all  he  could  ta 
protect  the  fort  and  the  honor  of  his  sovereign,  but  was  powerless. 

On  Friday,  the  i6th  of  the  month,  Colonel  Folsom  arrived  with  "a 
great  number  of  armed  men  "  from  Exeter,  and  assisted  in  removing 
the  captured  cannon  and  shot  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Thus  it  appears  that  both  of  our  delegates  to  the  first  continental 
13 
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<congress  were  personally  connected  with  the  capture  of  the  military 
•stores  from  the  fort,  and  hence  were  the  first  of  these  delegates  to 
actually  bear  arms  against  the  king. 

That  the  assault  and  capture  of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  the  hauling 
down  of  the  British  flag,  and  the  removal  of  the  powder,  cannon,  and 
arms  therefrom  was  the  first  deliberate  overt  act  of  hostility  to  the  king 
in  the  Revolution  is  too  well  known  and  authenticated  to  need  proof. 
It  was  not  an  act  in  defense  of  an  attack,  but  was  itself  an  attack  made 
by  men  who  knew  the  nature  and  effect  of  their  conduct  and  did  not 
shrink  from  its  consequences.  They  felt  that  their  necessities  were 
great,  and  that  the  time  and  occasion  demanded  heroic  action.  Sub- 
sequent events  fully  justified  them.  The  prompt  and  decisive  way  in 
which  they  responded  to  the  first  indication  that  the  mother  country 
3iad  decided  to  diminish,  possibly  to  destroy,  their  capacity  to  defend 
themselves  is  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the  history  of  liberty.  We 
■cannot  tell  its  story  too  often  or  commend  it  too  much. 

A  few  days  later  His  Majesty's  ships  Caficeaux  3.nd  Scarborough  ar- 
rived off  Portsmouth  from  Boston  with  about  one  hundred  soldiers  for 
the  double  purpose  of  dismantling  the  fort  and  threatening  the  people. 
The  Scarborough  soon  detained  two  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  and 
took  them  to  Boston  against  the  advice  of  the  governor  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  people.  Their  cargoes  were  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
troops. 

When  this  became  known  at  Portsmouth  a  party  of  armed  men 
captured  the  battery  on  Jerry's  point  and  removed  8  cannon  of  24  and 
32-pound  calibre.  These  cannon  were  subsequently  mounted  in  Forts 
Washington  and  Sullivan  for  the  defense  of  Portsmouth. 

The  second  provincial  congress  met  at  Exeter  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1775,  and  elected  John  Sullivan  and  John  Langdon  delegates  to 
the  continental  congress,  and  provided  ^250  to  pay  their  expenses. 

An  address  to  the  people  was  issued,  and  a  letter  sent  to  Governor 
Wentwor.th  as  follows : 

"  Governor  Gage,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  dated  27th 
January,  1775,  informed  the  British  Ministry  that  your  Excellency, 
had  applied  to  him  for  two  regiments  of  the  British  troops,  to  be  sta- 
iioned  at  Portsmouth :  and  as  it  evidently  appears,  at  this  alarming 
period,  that  the  British  troops  are  ministerial  tools  sent  to  America  to 
endeavor  to  enforce  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  Acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  by  fire,  sword  and  famine,  and  as  we  humbly  conceive  it 
is  your  Excellency's  duty  in  your  political  capacity,  to  guard  and 
defend  the  lives,   liberty  and  properties   of  the  inhabitants   of  this 
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Province,  your  Excellency's  sending  for  troops  to  destroy  the  lives, 
liberties  and  properties  you  have  solemnly  engaged  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect conveys  to  our  minds  such  shocking  ideas,  that  we  shall  rejoice 
to  find  what  is  represented  to  be  fact  in  said  letter,  to  be  farce.  But 
as  we  have  such  information,  duty  to  ourselves  and  constituents, 
obliges  us  humbly  to  desire  your  Excellency  to  give  us  such  evidence 
as  will  enable  us  to  know  and  inform  our  constituents  what  to 
expect." 

A  committee  on  correspondence  was  elected,  with  power  to  call 
another  congress  when  necessary. 

The  winter  passed  in  doubt  and  anxiety,  with  no  practical  results. 
Boston  had  been  garrisoned  with  officers  and  men  who  despised  the 
provincials,  who,  in  turn,  regarded  the  troops  as  enemies.  Those  of 
the  citizens  who  could  do  so  abandoned  the  city  and  found  homes  in 
the  country.  Wherever  they  went  they  told  a  story  of  scorn,  insult, 
and  oppression,  which  kept  the  people  in  bitterness  toward  the  Eng- 
lish. 

With  the  early  spring  came  ships  from  England  bearing  word  that 
the  petition  of  congress  had  been  favorably  received  by  the  king,  and 
that  the  merchants  of  England  were  favorable  to  the  American  cause. 
A  ray  of  hope  revived  the  colonists  and  relieved  the  gloom  which  had 
so  long  overshadowed  them.  It  was  of  short  duration,  for  soon  later 
and  more  reliable  despatches  informed  them  parliament  had  voted 
that  Massachusetts  was  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  other  colonies  were 
aiding  her;  that  the  lords  and  commons  had  addressed  the  king, 
assuring  him  of  their  support  and  asking  him  to  enforce  their  revenue 
laws  upon  the  colonists ;  that  the  king  was  increasing  his  forces  by 
sea  and  land;  that  troops  of  all  kinds  had  been  ordered  to  America; 
that  the  commerce  of  New  England  was  to  be  further  restricted  and 
various  prohibitive  orders  issued.  The  colonists  were  in  despair,  and 
abandoned  all  hope  of  peace  with  honor  and  safely.  A  resort  to 
arms  appeared  inevitable,  and  they  began  to  prepare  for  the  conflict. 

The  third  provincial  congress  met  at  Exeter  on  the  2ist  of  April, 
1775,  with  68  delegates  in  attendance.  This  congress  approved  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  and  the  battery  at  Jerry's 
point,  and  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  secured  the  pow- 
der and  guns  from  them.  It  also  expressed  the  wish  of  the  people  to 
the  members  of  the  state  assembly  which  had  been  convened  by  the 
governor. 

Meanwhile  American  aflfairs  had  absorbed  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  British  parliament.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1775, 
Lord  North  arose  in  his  place  and  said  in  part : 
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"  To  be  explicit,  then,  as  to  my  own  opinion,  I  must  say,  that  if  the 
dispute  in  which  the  Americans  have  engaged  goes  to  the  whole  of  our 
authority,  we  can  enter  into  no  negotiation,  we  can  meet  no  compro- 
mise. If  it  be  only  as  to  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  our  right, 
or  as  to  the  mode  of  laying  and  raising  taxes  for  a  contribution 
towards  the  common  defense,  I  think  it  would  be  just,  it  would  be 
wise  to  meet  any  fair  proposition,  which  may  come  in  an  authentic 
way  from  any  Province  or  Colony:  and  on  this  ground  it  is  that  I 
shall  propose  to  the  Committee  the  following  Resolution  : 

"  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  when  the  Gover- 
nor, Council  and  Assembly  or  General  Court  of  any  of  His  Majesty's 
Provinces  or  Colonies  in  America,  shall  propose  to  make  provision, 
according  to  the  condition,  circumstances  and  situation  of  such 
Province  or  Colony,  for  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  common 
defence  (such  proportion  to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  or  General  Assembly  of  such  Province  or  Colony  and  dis- 
posable by  Parliament),  and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for 
the  support  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  such  Province  or  Colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall 
be  approved  by  His  Majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
for  so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear, 
in  respect  of  such  Province  or  Colony,  to  levy  any  Duty,  Tax  or 
Assessment,  or  to  impose  any  further  Duty,  Tax  or  Assess- 
ment, except  only  such  Duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue to  levy  or  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  nett 
produce  of  the  Duties  last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
such  Province  or  Colony  respectively.'  " 

It  was  the  evident  purpose  of  Lord  North,  and  of  parliament  in 
adopting  his  resolutions,  to  encourage  the  loyalty  of  those  in  America 
who  had  sustained  its  enactments  and  the  acts  of  George  the  Third, 
and,  if  possible,  to  divide  and  weaken  the  patriots.  The  resolutions 
were  heralded  by  those  in  authority  as  a  proposition  for  home  rule, 
and  in  themselves  presented  some  plausible  suggestions  upon  which 
compromise  seemed  possible.  But  when  Lord  North's  speech  intro- 
ducing the  resolutions  was  received,  and  it  became  known,  also,  that 
the  British  troops  were  to  remain,  and  those  who  had  been  prominent 
in  the  patriot  cause  were  to  be  punished,  the  colonists  had  every  rea- 
son to  continue  to  believe  parliament  hostile  to  them. 

Governor  Wentworth  endeavored  to  the  last,  to  use  his  own  words, 
♦'  to  plant  the  root  of  peace  in  New  Hampshire."  As  soon  as  he  had 
received  an  official  copy  of  the  resolutions  he  summoned  a  new  assem- 
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bly  of  the  colony  to  meet  at  Portsmouth  May  4th,  1775,  but  made  the 
grave  error  of  including  in  the  writs  of  election  three  new  towns, 
which  he  hoped  would  send  members  favorable  to  his  purpose,  and 
neglected  to  authorize  elections  in  older  towns  of  greater  population. 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  the  governor  addressed 
them  as  "  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  urged  them  to  "an  affectionate  reconciliation  with  the 
Mother  country."  The  house  shrewdly  asked  time  for  consultation 
•with  their  constituents,  and  the  governor  reluctantly  adjourned  them 
until  the  12th  of  the  next  month.  When  the  assembly  reconvened 
according  to  adjournment  the  governor  spoke  in  behalf  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  again  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  propositions  contained 
in  the  resolutions  of  Lord  North.  In  its  reply  to  the  governor's  speech 
the  house  asserted  its  desire  for  reconciliation  and  peace  "upon  a  just, 
solid,  and  permanent  basis,"  and  added,  "  But  we  are  apprehensive 
the  settlement  of  the  present  distressing  difificulties  is  an  object  of  such 
magnitude,  and  a  matter  of  such  general  concernment  to  all  the  Col- 
onies, as  far  exceeds  our  circumscribed  power  and  influence."  The 
house  then  proceeded  to  expel  the  three  members  from  the  new  towns, 
whereupon  the  governor  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  nth  day  of 
July. 

One  of  the  expelled  members  very  injudiciously  expressed  himself 
upon  the  street  in  Portsmouth  quite  freely  in  hostility  to  the  house 
and  people,  and  was  assaulted  by  the  patriots,  whereupon  he  took 
refuge  in  the  governor's  house.  The  people  demanded  him  from  the 
governor  and  were  refused.  They  then  brought  a  mounted  gun  to  his 
door  and  renewed  their  demand,  when  he  was  surrendered  and  taken 
to  Exeter.  The  governor  was  indignant  at  the  insult  he  had  received, 
and  retired  to  the  fort,  from  which,  in  July,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
assembly  adjourning  it  to  the  28th  of  September,  and  soon  after  sailed 
to  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  September,  when  he  came  to  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  staying  only  long  enough  to  issue  a  proclamation 
adjourning  the  assembly  to  April  of  the  next  year.  This  was  his  last 
act  as  governor,  and  with  it  kingly  power  ceased  in  New  Hampshire. 

Meanwhile,  events  had  transpired  which  made  reconciliation,  or 
compromise,  impossible.  The  expedition  ordered  by  General  Gage  to 
capture  and  destroy  the  military  stores  and  supplies  of  the  colonists  at 
Concord,  and  the  conflicts  with  the  patriots  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  people  in  all  the  colonies,  the 
investment  of  Boston,  and  the  battle  at  Bunker  hill  followed  in  quick 
succession.  The  liberties  of  the  people  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  god 
of  battles. 
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The  annual  address  was  then  delivered  by  William 
F.  Whitcher  of  Woodsville,  N.  H.,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Relation  of  New  Hampshire  Men  to  the  Siege  of 
Boston." 

THE     RELATION    OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    MEN    TO 
THE  SIEGE  OF  BOSTON. 

By  William  F.  Whitcher. 

The  siege  of  Boston  began  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  April,  1775,  and 
ended  some  eleven  months  later  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776.  In  the 
history  of  sieges  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  we  have  record.  An  army  of  the  regular  and  well  disci- 
plined troops  of  one  of  the  world's  great  powers  was  shut  up  in  the 
little  peninsula  town  of  Boston,  surrounded  and  held  in  check  by  what 
were  at  first  several  independent  bodies  of  raw,  undisciplined  militia, 
scantily  armed  and  equipped,  recognizing  no  single  military  author- 
ity, and  owning  and  professing  allegiance  to  the  same  king  whose 
troops  they  were  holding  in  check,  and  who  only  became  worthy  the 
name  of  an  army  after  months  of  waiting,  after  a  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  after  they  had  been  taken  in  hand  for  organization  and 
discipline  by  one  whose  sublime  patience,  consummate  tact,  matchless 
wisdom,  and  military  genius  gave  him  a  unique  place  among  the 
world's  commanders. 

When  Percy,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April,  returned  from 
his  ill-fated  expedition  to  Concord,  and  bivouacked  on  Bunker 
hill  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  not  left  dead  or  dying  by  the 
roadside,  the  Americans  posted  sentinels  at  Charlestown  Neck,  and 
by  the  night  of  the  20th,  when  the  wounded  and  dying  British 
soldiers  had  been  carried  from  Charlestown  into  Boston,  a  consider- 
able army  of  Americans  had  assembled  at  Cambridge  and  Medford 
from  the  nearer  sections  of  New  England,  and  the  avenues  of  egress 
from  the  town  which  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces  began  to 
be  guarded.  After  the  19th  of  April  General  Gage  and  his  suc- 
cessors never  again  sent  out  an  armed  man  by  land  from  Boston. 
The  town  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Civil  government  came  to  an  end. 
The  records  of  the  selectmen  end  abruptly  :  "  At  a  meeting  of  the 
selectmen  this  19th  of  April,  1775,  present  Messrs.  Newhall,  Austin, 

Marshall, "     And  this  is  all.     Nothing  further  appears  on  the 

records   of  the    civil   magistrates  till   March,  1776,  when  they   were 
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begun  once  more.     Martial  law  came  in,  and  martial  law  permits  the 
provost  marshal  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  the  course  of 
events  between  the  19th  of  April  and  the  17th  of  June,  when  Gen- 
eral Gage  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  at  Bunker  hill,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  the  part  played  by  New  Hampshire  men  in  the  siege 
during  these  two  months,  and  in  that  ever  memorable  battle,  since 
that  has  already  been  done  with  painstaking  care  and  accuracy  in  the 
able  and  scholarly  paper  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker;  but  rather  to  sketch  briefly  the  rela- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  men  and  troops  to  the  events  following  the 
battle  of  Bunker  hill  and  ending  with  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by 
the  British  March  17,  1776. 

Such  a  sketch  must,  at  its  best,  be  inadequate  and  incomplete,  since 
there  is  no  means  of  identifying  the  New  Hampshire  men  who  were 
serving  in  Massachusetts  regiments.  There  were  such  at  Bunker  hill, 
as  has  been  conclusively  shown,  and  in  most  of  the  regiments  from 
eastern  Massachusetts  there  were  also  New  Hampshire  men  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  We  can  deal  only  with  the  organized  regiments 
and  companies  raised  and  officered  by  New  Hampshire  authority. 
The  regiments  of  Colonels  Stark  and  Reed  were  at  Bunker  hill  and 
performed  magnificent  service.  When  the  battle  was  over  they  did  not 
retreat  far.  They  stopped  at  Winter  hill,  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Somerville,  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  and  began  preparations 
at  once  to  occupy  and  fortify  it.  This  eminence,  in  sight  of  Charles- 
town,  and  within  cannon  shot  distance  of  Bunker  hill,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  points  to  the  north  of  Boston,  and  the  spot  was  well 
chosen  by  the  New  Hampshire  colonels  for  fortifications  and  intrench- 
ments,  and  was,  indeed,  of  greater  value  than  was  Prospect  hill,  nearby, 
which  was  occupied  by  General  Putnam  the  same  evening,  and  who 
spent  the  entire  night  with  his  troops  in  throwing  up  intrenchments.  A 
small  force  had  been  previously  posted  on  Winter  hill,  consisting  of  a 
subaltern,  two  sergeants,  and  twenty  men,  but  nothing  had  been  done 
by  way  of  fortification.  The  regiments  of  Stark  and  Reed  were  joined 
two  days  later  by  that  of  Colonel  Poor,  with  the  exception  of  one  com- 
pany which  was  left  for  guard  duty  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Folsom,  on  June  20,  arrived  and  took  command.  Colonel 
Poor's  regiment,  owing  to  a  lack  of  tents,  was  obliged  to  quarter  for 
a  time  in  Medford,  but  his  men  worked  with  those  of  the  regiments 
of  Stark  and  Reed  in  vigorously  pushing  the  works  which  had  been 
begun.     The  fort  on  this  hill,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  three 
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New  Hampshire  regiments  for  nearly  all  the  time  during  the  siege, 
is  said  to  have  been  larger,  and  the  intrenchments  to  have  been  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  positions  of  the  army,  and 
Ploughed  hill,  which  was  still  nearer  to  Charlestown,  afterwards  known 
as  Mount  Benedict,  and  the  site  of  the  historic  Ursuline  convent,  which 
was  later  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  a  part  of  the  Winter  hill  works. 

The  New  Hampshire  troops  thus  at  the  very  beginning,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  the  siege,  were  given  a  position 
by  themselves,  were  the  larger  part  of  one  of  the  six  brigades  into 
which  the  army  was  divided,  and  were  under  the  command  of  a 
New  Hampshire  brigadier. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  April,  1775,  two  days  after  the  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord fight,  a  convention  which  had  been  hastily  summoned  met  at  Ex- 
eter and  chose  Nathaniel  Folsom  of  that  town  brigadier-general  to 
command  the  troops  that  had  gone,  or  might  go  "from  this  government 
to  assist  our  suffering  brethren  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts." 
General  Folsom,  while  not  a  great  soldier,  had  rendered  gallant  ser- 
vice in  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1755.  He  commanded  a  company 
at  Fort  Edward,  and  did  distinguished  service  at  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  Baron  Dieskau,  and  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  had 
been  made  a  general  officer  of  the  militia  by  the  provincial  government. 
It  was,  doubtless,  this  fact  which  led  to  his  selection  by  the  conven- 
tion instead  of  John  Stark,  who  in  the  same  war  had  unquestionably 
rendered  more  brilliant  service.  Stark  had,  immediately  on  hearing  the 
news  from  Lexington,  left  for  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  Folsom's  appointment  actively  engaged  in  raising  troops  for 
the  patriot  cause.  He  felt  slighted  at  the  preferment  of  Folsom,  and 
refused  at  first  to  serve  under  him,  but  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
made  his  hesitation  only  temporary.  Folsom's  service  at  Winter  hill 
was  but  brief,  being  relieved  July  7  or  8  by  John  Sullivan,  who  had 
been  made  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers  by  the  continental  congress 
when  Washington  was  made  commander-in-chief.  General  Folsom 
returned  home  and  devoted  himself  to  patriotic  service  in  civil  life, 
serving  in  the  continental  congress  in  1777-1778,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously served  in  1 774-1 775. 

The  New  Hampshire  convention  of  April  21  adjourned  April  25, 
but  formal  notices  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  given  the  towns  to 
send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  on  the  17th  of  May,  and 
this  convention  had,  when  assembled,  proceeded  to  prepare  for  war 
in  earnest.     It  was  voted  to  raise  a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  and  to 
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adopt  those  already  in  the  field  either  as  independent  squads  or  in 
Massachusetts  organizations.  It  was  also  voted  to  organize  these 
troops  into  a  brigade  of  three  regiments.  Brigadier-General  Folsom 
was  appointed  major-general,  and  James  Reed  and  Enoch  Poor  col- 
onels of  two  of  the  regiments.  The  other  colonelcy  was  left  open  for 
John  Stark  if  he  should  see  fit  to  resign  the  commission  he  had  just 
accepted  under  the  Massachusetts  government.  Stark,  as  has  been 
previously  said,  hesitated,  but  finally  went  to  Exeter  and  took  a  com- 
mission from  the  convention  as  colonel  of  his  regiment,  which  was 
already  in  the  field  under  Massachusetts  authority.  This  regiment 
was  styled,  in  order  to  satisfy  Stark's  scruples  concerning  seniority 
"  the  First  regiment  in  New  Hampshire  for  the  defense  of  America." 
As  organized  it  consisted  of  twelve  companies,  two  of  which  it  was 
arranged  were  to  be  turned  over  to  Colonel  Reed.  Colonel  Poor's 
regiment  was  called  the  Second  New  Hampshire  and  Colonel  Reed's 
the  Third. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Colonels  Stark,  Poor,  and 
Reed,  who  were  each  active  and  prominent  figures  in  the  siege. 
There  was  but  one  John  Stark  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  his  father  an  emigrant  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, having  been  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Dunbarton  (then 
called  Starkstown),  he  was  born  in  Londonderry  May  8,  1722.  His 
early  life  was  that  of  the  frontier  woodsman  and  huntsman.  He  was 
captured  by  the  Indians  in  1752,  remaining  in  captivity  until  ransomed 
by  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  In  1755  he  became  a  lieutenant  in 
Maj.  Robert  Rogers's  famous  corps  of  Rangers,  and  served  with  it, 
soon  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain,  through  all  the  campaigns  around 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  region  traditions  still 
exist  of  his  capacity  and  bravery.  At  the  close  of  this  French  and 
Indian  war,  so  called,  he  engaged  in  farming  at  Derryfield,  now  Man- 
chester, and  continued  in  this  until  the  news  from  Lexington  reached 
him.  He  promptly  mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  several  hun- 
dred of  his  neighbors,  set  out  for  Cambridge.  Commissioned  as  col- 
onel by  the  Massachusetts  government,  in  one  day  he  recruited  his 
regiment,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  men  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire frontier  towns.  What  it  accomplished  at  Bunker  hill  New 
Hampshire,  at  least,  knows  by  heart.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  felt  his  service  entitled  him  to  something  more  than  ordinary 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Exeter  government,  and  that  he  hesi- 
tated about  accepting  service  under  Nathaniel  Folsom. 

Enoch  Poor  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Andover  June 
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II,  1736.  He  served  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  a  private  under  his 
brother  Thomas,  captain  in  the  expedition  under  Gen.  John  Wins- 
low  for  the  subjugation  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  protection  of  that  peninsula  from  the  government  of  France.  He 
removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  about  1760,  where  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  shipbuilder,  and  became  active  in  the  measures  and  events  of 
the  province  leading  up  to  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  two 
of  the  three  provincial  congresses  held  in  1775,  being  prevented  from 
participating  in  the  third  only  by  his  other  patriotic  engagements. 
When  the  provincial  congress,  May  21,  authorized  the  raising  of  a 
regiment  in  addition  to  the  troops  then  at  Cambridge,  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  make  two.  Poor  devoted  himself  to  the  task  and 
speedily  accomplished  it.  His  regiment  was  kept  on  duty  in  New 
Hampshire  until  after  the  battle  at  Bunker  hill,  when  it  joined  the 
other  two  regiments  at  Winter  hill,  with  the  exception  of  one  com- 
pany under  the  command  of  Capt.  Henry  Elkins  of  Hampton,  which 
was  reserved  for  coast  duty  in  that  town  until  August  i.  Subsequent 
events  proved  that  no  mistake  was  made  in  bestowing  a  colonel's  com- 
mission upon  Poor,  or  in  giving  him  his  later  promotions.  His 
premature  death  in  New  Jersey  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  more  than 
four  years  before  the  close  of  the  war,  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  a  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  his  state  to  honor  his  memory  and  his  distinguished 
services  as  they  deserve,  a  neglect  which  is  to  be  regretted,  but  for 
which  it  is  hoped  at  least  partial  atonement  may  soon  be  made. 

James  Reed  was  also  a  native  of  iVlassachusetts,  born  in  Woburn 
in  1724.  Like  Stark  and  Poor  he  also  saw  service  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  commanding  a  company  in  Col.  Joseph  Blanchard's 
regiment  in  the  campaign  under  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1755.  He 
was  with  Gen.  James  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  and  also 
served  under  Gen.  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  1759.  In  1765  he  settled  in 
Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  of  which  town  he  was  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his  military  experience, 
energy,  and  commanding  address  made  him  unusually  efficient  in  se- 
curing recruits  for  the  American  cause.  He  had  been  made  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  New  Hampshire  militia  in  1770,  and  in  May,  1775, 
was  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  New  Hampshire  men  at  Cambridge. 
His  service  at  Bunker  hill,  holding  the  historic  rail  fence  with  John 
Stark,  and  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  American 
soldiers  from  the  redoubt,  is  a  household  story.  Colonel  Reed  rendered 
faithful  and  efficient  service  during  the  long,  irksome  months  of  the 
siege.     His  only  subsequent  service  was  with  the  army  in  Canada  un- 
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der  General  Sullivan  in  1776,  where  his  regiment  suffered  severely 
from  disease,  more  than  one  third  dying  during  the  campaign.  On 
the  retreat  Colonel  Reed  was  attacked  by  smallpox  before  arriving  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  recovering  from  this  disease  with  both  sight  and 
hearing  seriously  impaired,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  most  important  figure  among  New  Hampshire  men  during  the 
siege  of  Boston  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill  was,  beyond  question, 
that  of  John  Sullivan,  who  early  in  July  succeeded  General  Folsom  in 
command  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  who,  with  three  Massachu- 
setts regiments,  constituted  one  of  the  six  brigades  of  the  army  of 
investment  as  organized  by  Washington.  The  story  of  his  early  life 
reads  like  that  of  improbable  romance.  He  was  born  in  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H.,  February  17,  1740.  His  father,  John  Sullivan,  who 
died  a  year  later  than  his  son,  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  105,  was  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  during  the  famous  siege  of  1691,  and  came  to 
America  in  1723.  The  son,  when  but  a  boy  of  fifteen,  became  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Judge  Isaac  Livermore  of  Portsmouth,  and 
under  his  instruction,  though  without  previous  educational  advantages 
than  those  furnished  him  by  his  Irish  schoolmaster  father,  prepared 
himself  for  the  profession  of  law.  He  early  exhibited  ability  of  high 
order,  and  attained  by  his  industry,  learning,  and  eloquence  a  dis- 
tinguished position  at  the  bar  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  purchased  a  home  in 
Durham,  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  until  his  death  in  1795, 
and  the  residence  of  his  widow  until  her  death  in  1820.  In  1772  he 
was  appointed  a  major  in  the  militia,  and  in  December,  1774,  in  con- 
nection with  John  Langdon,  led  the  successful  expeditions  against 
Fort  William  and  Mary.  He  was  sent  from  New  Hampshire  in  May, 
1774,  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress,  and  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  second  congress  in  1775,  serving  on  important 
committees,  and  holding  the  chairmanship  of  that  on  war,  where  he 
was  made  one  of  the  brigadier-generals  of  the  first  continental  army 
then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  His  appointment  was  the  result 
of  a  compromise.  General  Folsom  and  Colonel  Stark  were  both  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment,  but  a  feeling  had  grown  up  between  these  two 
distinguished  patriots  and  their  friends,  amounting  almost  to  bitterness, 
which  made  it  seem  unadvisable  to  appoint  either,  and  so  the  choice 
fell  upon  Sullivan.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  may  well  be 
said  that  the  compromise  was  a  fortunate  one,  as  was  also  that  when 
the  army  was  reorganized  in  1777.    Stark  and  Folsom  were  again  rival 
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candidates  for  a  brigadier-generars  commission,  when  Colonel  Poor, 
who  was  not  a  candidate,  received  the  coveted  honor.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Colonel  Stark  refused  to  serve  under  General  Poor,  as 
he  had  at  first  refused  to  report  to  General  Folsom,  and  the  question 
has  sometimes  been  raised  why  he  rendered  loyal  and  cheerful  service 
under  Sullivan.  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Stark  was  undoubtedly 
pleased,  if  he  could  not  have  the  brigadier-general's  commission  him- 
self, to  have  Folsom  superseded,  but  in  the  later  event  he  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  having  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  junior 
colonel,  and  who  had  served  as  junior  in  the  same  brigade,  promoted 
over  his  head.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  two  cases,  which  account- 
ed for  the  difference  in  Stark's  conduct. 

When  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  July  3,  1775,  if  such 
it  might  be  called,  it  consisted  of  an  enrollment  of  about  17,000 
armed  men,  of  whom  about  14,500  were  present  and  fit  for  duty. 
Frothingham,  in  his  invaluable  history  of  the  siege,  says  of  it: 

"General  Washington  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
armed  men  rather  than  of  regular  ranks  of  soldiers  ;  of  men  grown 
rugged  in  the  calls  of  labor,  patriotic,  true  to  the  American  cause,  but 
with  high  notions  of  independence,  and  hence  impatient  of  the  neces- 
sary restraints  of  a  life  of  war.  Discipline  was  lax  ;  offences  were 
frequent ;  there  was  no  general  organization,  and,  worse  than  all, 
hardly  powder  enough  in  the  camp  for  nine  cartridges  to  a  man. 
Washington  felt  the  difficulty  of  maintaining,  with  such  material,  a 
line  of  posts  so  exposed  against  an  army  of  well  disciplined  and  well 
supplied  veterans.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  every  part  of  his  extended 
works  well  guarded,  while  the  enemy  could  concentrate  his  force  on 
any  one  point,  and  without  an  hour's  notice  could  make  a  formidable 
attack.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
model his  army  and  summon  order  to  arise  out  of  confusion."^  In 
a  letter  dated  July  27,  1775,  Washington  himself  wrote:  "I  found 
a  mixed  multitude  of  people  here,  under  very  little  discipline,  order, 
or  government." 

The  British  force  in  Boston  was  estimated  at  about  11,000,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  during  the  siege  considerably  reinforced. 

In  organizing  his  army  Washington  arranged  it  in  three  grand 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  two  brigades,  or  twelve  regiments,  in 
which  the  troops  from  the  same  colony  were,  as  far  as  practicable, 
brought  together.  The  right  wing  of  the  army,  which  Washington 
placed  at  Roxbury,  which,  with  its  neighboring  towns,  commanded 
1  Frothingham,  p.  217. 
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the  approaches  to  the  peninsula  town  from  the  south,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  senior  major-general,  Artemas  Ward,  who 
had  been  in  chief  command  until  the  arrival  of  Washington.  The 
first  brigade,  composed  exclusively  of  Massachusetts  regiments,  was 
in  command  of  Brigadier-General  John  Thomas ;  and  the  second 
brigade,  composed  of  three  regiments  of  Connecticut  troops,  number- 
ing 2,333,  and  three  Massachusetts  commands,  was  in  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Joseph  Spencer. 

The  left  wing  was  placed  under  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Charles 
Lee,  who  had  obtained  the  commission  of  major-general,  second  in 
command  to  Washington,  everybody  now  knows  how.  The  first 
brigade,  under  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  Sullivan,  which  was 
composed  of  the  three  New  Hampshire  regiments  of  Stark,  Poor,  and 
Reed,  and  with  the  enrollment  at  that  time,  July  9,  1775,  of  1,664 
men,  the  three  Massachusetts  regiments  of  Colonels  Nixon,  Mansfield, 
and  Doolittle,  numbering  1,215  nien,  was  given  the  position  of  first 
importance  on  the  north  side  of  the  besieged  town,  at  Winter  hill, 
later  occupying  Ploughed  hill  as  well,  and  commanded  the  approaches 
to  Charlestown  Neck. 

The  center,  with  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  filled  the  gap  of  the 
semicircular  land  environment  of  Boston.  Washington  had  established 
his  headquarters  there,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Israel  Putnam  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  division,  with  Brig. -Gen.  William  Heath  in  command 
of  the  six  Massachusetts  regiments  composing  the  first  brigade,  and 
General  Putnam,  as  senior  officer,  in  command  of  the  second  brigade, 
composed  of  one  Connecticut  and  five  Massachusetts  regiments.  The 
second  brigade,  under  General  Putnam,  had  its  position  in  Cambridge, 
but  General  Heath's  brigade  scattered  its  regiments  to  right  and  left, 
the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  Colonel  Gerrish  furnishing  the  com- 
panies for  the  protection  of  Maiden  and  Medford,  thus  being  brought 
into  close  contact  and  cooperation  with  General  Sullivan's  brigade. 

'The  staff  roll  of  the  first  New  Hampshire  regiment  on  August  i, 
1775,  was:  Colonel,  John  Stark;  lieutenant-colonel,  Isaac  Wyman ; 
major,  John  Moore,  in  place  of  Maj.  Andrew  McClary,  killed  at 
Bunker  hill ;  adjutant,  Abiel  Chandler ;  quartermaster,  Henry  Parkin- 
son ;  chaplain,  David  Osgood ;  surgeon,  Obediah  Williams  ;  surgeon's 
mate,  Josiah  Chase. 

The  first  company  of  this  regiment  had  been  commanded  by  Capt. 
Isaac  Baldwin  of  Hillsborough,  who  was  killed  at  Bunker  hill.  John 
Hale  of  Hopkinton  succeeded  him  in  command,  and  his  lieutenant  was 

•  See  N.  H.  State  Papers,  vol.  14,  for  rosters  of  the  three  regiments. 
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Stephen  Hoit,  also  of  Hopkinton.   The  men  composing  this  company 
were  largely  from   Hillsborough,    Hopkinton,   Bradford,  and  Warner. 

The  second  company  was  under  the  command  of  Eiisha  Woodbury 
of  Salem,  Lieut.  Thomas  Hardy  of  Felham,  and  Second  Lieut.  Jona- 
than Corlis  of  Salem,  the  company  being  mostly  made  up  of  Salem, 
Windham,  and  Pelliam  men. 

The  officers  of  the  third  company  were  Capt.  Samuel  Richards  and 
Lieuts.  Moses  Little  and  Jesse  Carr,  all  of  Goffstown,  and  the  men 
were  nearly  all  from  Goflfstown,  New  Boston,  and  Weare. 

Capt.  Thomas  McLaughhn  of  the  fourth  company  was  from  Bed- 
ford, and  his  first  lieutenant  was  from  Derryfield,  now  Manchester. 
The  men  were  from  Derryfield,  Bedford,  and  Brookline. 

The  fifth  company  was  under  command  of  Capt.  Joshua  Abbott  of 
Concord,  with  First  Lieut.  Samuel  Atkinson,  also  of  Concord,  and 
Second  Lieut.  Abiel  Chandler  of  Boscawen.  This  was  a  Concord, 
Boscawen,  and  Salisbury  company. 

Another  Concord  company  was  the  sixth,  with  Capt.  Gordon 
Hutchins  and  Lieut.  Daniel  Livermore,  both  from  that  town,  and  the 
rank  and  file  made  up  from  Concord,  Henniker,  and  vicinity. 

Capt  Aaron  Kinsmm  of  the  seventh  company  was  of  Bow,  and 
Lieut.  Ebenezer  Eastman  was  from  Concord,  but  the  men  were  from 
different  small  towns  in  the  state,  who  had  come  to  Concord  for  en- 
listment. 

Henry  Dearborn  of  Nottingham  was  captain  of  the  eighth  com- 
pany, and  his  lieutenants,  Amos  Morrill  and  Michael  McClary,  were 
from  Epsom.  The  men  were  from  Nottingham,  Deerfield,  Chichester, 
Epsom,  Exeter,  and  Barrington. 

The  ninth  company  was  commanded  by  Daniel  Moore  of  Deerfield, 
and  his  lieutenants  were  Ebenezer  Frye  and  John  Moore  of  Pembroke. 
The  company  was  recruited  largely  in  Pembroke,  Allenstown,  and 
Bow. 

Captain  George  Reid  and  both  his  lieutenants,  Abraham  Reid  and 
James  Anderson,  were  of  Londonderry,  as  were  also  most  of  the  men 
of  the  tenth  company. 

As  has  been  previously  noted  the  fourth  provincial  congress  of 
New  Hampshire,  May  24,  1775,  appointed  Enoch  Poor  of  Exeter,  col- 
onel, John  McDuffee  of  Rochester,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Joseph 
Cilley  of  Nottingham,  major,  of  a  regiment  of  troops  to  be  known  as 
the  Second  New  Hampshire  regiment,  and  authorized  the  committee 
of  safety  to  issue  orders  for  enlisting  the  men.  On  the  same  day 
orders  were  issued  to  the  following  persons  to  enlist  each  a  company 
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of  sixty-two  able-bodied,  effective  men,  viz.:  Winborn  Adams,  Dur- 
ham; Wintlirop  Rowe,  Kensington;  Henry  Elkins,  Hampton  ;  Samuel 
Gilman,  Newmarket;  Philip  Tilton,  Kingston ;  Benjamin  Titcomb, 
Dover;  Jonathan  Wentworth,  Somersworth  ;  Jeremiah  Clough,  Canter- 
bury; James  Norris,  Epping;  and  Zaccheus  Clough,  Poplin.  Capt. 
Zaccheus  Clough  did  not  accept  the  appointment,  and  Richard  Short- 
ridge  of  Portsmouth  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  other  regimen- 
tal officers  besides  those  named  were  :  Adjutant,  Jeremiah  Fogg  of  Ken- 
sington ;  quartermaster,  Joseph  Fogg  of  Kensington  ;  surgeon,  C.  G. 
Adams  of  Exeter;  surgeon's  mate,  William  Sawyer  of  Plaistow. 

Capt.  Winborn  Adams's  company  had  for  first  and  second  lieutenants, 
John  Griffin  and  Zebulon  Drew,  both  of  Durham,  and  the  men  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  from   Durham,    Barrington,   Madbury,  and  Lee. 

James  Carr  of  Somersworth  was  first  lieutenant,  and  Jethro  Heard 
of  Dover  second  lieutenant,  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Wentworth's  company, 
and  the  men  were  from  Dover,  Somersworth,  and  vicinity. 

Capt.  James  Norris  and  his  lieutenants,  Simeon  Dearborn,  John 
Gilman,  David  Kelley,  the  latter  being  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
July  20,  when  Simeon  Dearborn  was  discharged,  were  all  from  Ep- 
ping, as  were  most  of  the  company,  a  few  hailing,  however,  from 
Deerfield,  Nottingham,  Poplin,  and  Raymond. 

First  Lieut.  Zebulon  Hilliard  of  Capt.  Winthrop  Rowe's  company 
was  from  Hampton  Falls,  and  Second  Lieut.  Abraham  Sanborn  from 
Poplin,  while  the  men  were   largely  from  Kensington    and    Seabrook. 

Of  Captain  Gilman's  company,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Kimball  was  from 
Newmarket,  and  Lieut.  Harvey  Moore  from  Stratham,  and  most  of  the 
•company  was  recruited  in  these  two  towns. 

Capt.  Henry  Elkins's  lieutenants  were  Moses  Leavitt  of  North 
Hampton  and  Richard  Brown  of  Rye.  The  company  was  also  com- 
posed of  Hampton,  North  Hampton,  and  Rye  men. 

Captain  Titcomb's  company  had  for  first  lieutenants  Frederick  M. 
Bell  of  Newcastle  and  Ephraim  Evans  of  Dover.  The  men  were 
from  Dover,  Rochester,  Barrington,  Wolfeborough,  and  New  Durham. 

Lieut.  Aaron  Sanborn  of  Captain  Clough's  company  was  from  San- 
bornton,  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Lyford  from  Northfield.  The  men  were 
from  Northfield,  Sanbornton,  and  Canterbury. 

Captain  Tilton  had  for  his  first  lieutenant  Jacob  Webster  of  Kings- 
ton, and  for  second  lieutenant  John  Tilton  of  Sandown.  The  men 
were  largely  from  Kingston,  Sandown,  and  Brentwood. 

Captain  Shoriridge's  company  was  mostly  from  Portsmouth  and 
vicinity,  as  was  his  first  lieutenant,  Zachariah  Beal,  while  Nathaniel 
Thwing,  his  second  lieutenant,  was  from  Newmarket. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  last  named  company  all  were  recruited 
within  a  week  after  Colonel  Poor's  appointment.  June  17,  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  two  companies  of  the  regiment  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  by  the  middle  of  the  next  week  to  Cambridge,  but 
on  June  18,  news  of  the  battle  having  reached  Exeter,  the  entire 
regiment,  except  Captain  Elkins's  company,  was  ordered  to  march 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  hostilities. 

The  field  and  staff  officers  of  Col.  James  Reed's  regiment,  the 
Third  New  Hampshire,  were:  Lieut. -colonel,  Israel  Gilman  of  New- 
market ;  major,  Nathan  Hale  of  Rindge ;  brigade  major,  Alexander 
Scammell  of  Durham  ;  adjutant,  Stephen  Peabody  of  Amherst ;  quar- 
termaster, Isaac  Frye  of  Amherst;  surgeon,  Ezra  Green  of  Dover; 
surgeon's  mate,  Nathaniel  Breed  of  Packersfield.  The  two  last  named 
were  not  appointed  until  June  27,  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
hill  was  fought. 

The  line  officers  of  the  regiment  were : 

First  company,  Capt.  Hezekiah  Hutchins,  Hampstead,  First  Lieut. 
Amos  Emerson,  Chester,  Second  Lieut.  John  March,  Chester.  The 
men  were  mainly  from  Chester,  Hampstead,  and  Candia. 

Second  company,  Capt.  Jacob  Hinds,  Chesterfield,  First  Lieut. 
Isaac  Stone,  Westmoreland,  Second  Lieut.  George  Aldrich,  West- 
moreland.    The  men  were  from  those  towns  and  Hinsdale. 

Third  company,  Capt.  Levi  Spaulding,  Lyndeborough,  First  Lieut. 
Joseph  Bradford,  Second  Lieut.  Thomas  Buss,  the  lieutenants  and 
men  being  from  Lyndeborough,  Hudson,  Temple,  etc. 

Fourth  company,  Capt.  Ezra  Towne,  New  Ipswich,  First  Lieut. 
Josiah  Browne,  New  Ipswich,  and  Second  Lieut.  John  Harkness  of 
Richmond,  with  men  from  the  same  towns. 

Fifth  company,  Capt.  Jonathan  Whitcomb,  Swanzey,  First  Lieut. 
Elijah  Clayes,  Fitzwilliam,  Second  Lieut.  Stephen  Carter,  Keene,  the 
men  being  mostly  from  the  same  towns. 

Sixth  company,  Capt.  William  Walker,  First  Lieut.  James  Brown, 
Second  Lieut.  William  Roby,  all  of  Dunstable,  with  men  from  the  same 
town,  Merrimack,  Hudson,  and  Amherst. 

Seventh  company,  Capt.  Philip  Thomas,  Rindge,  First  Lieut.  John 
Harper,  Jaffrey,  Second  Lieut.  Ezekiel  Rand,  Rindge,  with  nearly 
all  the  men  from  the  same  towns. 

Eighth  company,  Capt.  Benjamin  Mann,  Mason,  First  Lieut.  James 
Brewer,  Marlborough,  Second  Lieut.  Samuel  Pettingale,  Wilton,  with 
men  from  the  same  towns  and  from  Temple. 

Ninth  company,  Capt.  Josiah  Crosby,  First  Lieut.  Daniel  Wilkins, 
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Second  Lieut.  Thomas  Maxwell,  all   of  Amherst,  as  were  most  of  the 
men,  the  town  includinj^;  then  Miiford  and  Mont  Vernon. 

Tenth  company,  Capt.  John  Marcy,  Walpole,  First  Lieut.  Lsaac 
Farwell,  Charlestown,  Second  Lieut.  James  Taggart,  Peterborough. 
The  men  were  from  these  and  other  Chesliire  county  towns. 

The  names  of  officers  and  men  in  these  three  regiments  are  almost 
exclusively  English  names.  The  men  who  bore  them  were  English- 
men,— English  yeomen  of  the  same  type  as  those  who,  under  Crom- 
well more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  before,  had  overthrown  a 
corrupt  monarchy  and  established  in  its  place  a  commonwealth.  They 
were  at  the  first  wretchedly  armed.  Their  guns  were  of  different  cali- 
bres, with  but  few  bayonets,  with  but  little  ammunition,  and  with 
commissary  provisions  of  the  most  primitive  character.  After  Wash- 
ington took  command,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  siege,  there  was 
improvement,  but  there  was  all  through  the  siege  sad  lack  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  clothing. 

Moses  Emerson  of  Durham  had  been  appointed  "Commissary  for 
the  Army  "  May  25,  by  the  convention  at  Exeter,  and  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  position  may  be  gleaned  from  a  letter  sent  by 
him  to  the  New  Hampshire  committee  of  safety,  dated  eleven  days 
after  the  engagement  at  Bunker  hill.  He  wrote  i^  "As  for  picks  and 
shovels,  there  is  a  supply,  having  bought  some  and  having  received 
some  from  Cambridge —  .  .  .  Before  I  arrived  Col.  Stark  bor- 
rowed a  large  chest  of  medicine  of  Massachusetts,  which,  with  that 
brought  by  Dr.  Adams  and  a  small  one  sent  by  Dr.  Cutter,  is  thought 
to  be  a  pretty  good  supply  for  the  present.  1  have  not  as  yet  begun 
to  deliver  out  stores,  but  expect  to  begin  the  day  after  to-morrow  if  a 
supply  comes  in.  At  present  we  have  but  1 1  bbl.  of  pork  and  10  of 
flour  in  store  .  .  .  Can't  inform  you  what  quantity  of  fresh  beef 
our  troops  can  consume  in  a  week;  should  think  near  about  6.000. 
Tents,  wooden  bowles  &  platters  &  spoons  are  very  much  wanted." 

After  the  arrival  of  Washington  and  the  organization  of  the  army 
there  was  a  semblance  of  a  regular  commissary  supply,  but  the  supply 
was  gathered  from  the  nearby  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  from  the 
localities  in  New  Hampshire  which  had  furnished  troops.  If  there  was 
at  some  times  scarcity,  the  besiegers  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  of 
the  besieged  in  the  quality  of  food,  since  there  was  during  a  part  of 
the  siege  actual  suffering  in  Boston,  both  among  the  troops  and  the 
inhabitants  who  had  remained  in  the  town. 

One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  summer  was  one  in 
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wliich  the  New  Hampshire  troops  bore  tlie  main  part.  They  had  made 
the  Winter  hill  fortifications  among  the  strongest,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
very  strongest,  in  the  cordon  of  worlcs  surrounding  Boston.  But  in 
front  of  Winter  hill,  and  within  point-blank  shot  of  Bunker  hill,  was 
what  was  th^n  called  Ploughed  hill,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Somerville,  and  half  a  century  and  more  ago  known  as  Mount  Ben- 
edict, the  site  of  the  historic  Ursuline  convent.  Washington  early 
recognized  the  importance  of  taking  possession  of  it.  It  had  been 
rumored,  almost  from  the  day  of  Washington's  taking  command  of 
the  army,  that  the  British  intended  to  come  out  of  Boston  and  storm 
the  American  intrenchments,  and  it  had  come  to  be  understood  that 
Earl  Percy  was  to  make  the  attack  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  thus 
have  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  honor  he  lost  in  the  Lexington 
affair.  There  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
Washington  felt  himself  ready  to  resist  an  attack  aiid  would  have  wel- 
comed it.  It  was  expected  that  the  occupation  of  Ploughed  hill  would 
bring  on  a  general  action,  but  in  any  event  Ploughed  hill  was  a  strat- 
egic point  in  the  siege.  The  British  did  not  make  the  predicted 
assault  August  25,  and  on  the  night  of  August  26  a  fatigue  party  of 
a  thousand  men,  with  a  guard  of  2,400,  most  of  whom  were  New 
Hampshire  troops,  under  General  Sullivan,  marched  to  this  hill,  and 
worked  so  diligently  and  effectively  during  the  night,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  works  were  strong  enough  to  form  a  good  protection  against 
the  enemy's  cannon.  The  British  recognized  the  nnportance  of  the 
work  performed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Sunday,  began  a 
heavy  cannonade  from  Bunker  hill,  also  from  one  of  the  ships  in 
Mystic  river,  and  from  two  floating  batteries  stationed  in  the  river,  and 
continued  it  during  the  day.  Three  of  General  Sullivan's  command 
were  killed,  but  the  new  intrenchment  was  held.  General  Sullivan 
did  not  return  the  fire  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  powder.  He 
planted  a  battery,  however,  at  Ten  Hills  farm  to  play  upon  the  floating 
batteries  in  the  river,  and  sunk  one  of  them  and  effectually  silenced 
the  other.  Th^  one  weakness  of  the  American  force  at  this  time  was 
the  scarcity  of  powder.  Colonel  Reed,  under  date  of  August  24,  wrote  : 
"  The  word  •  powder'  sets  us  ail  on  tiptoe.  We  have  been  in  a  ter- 
rible situation,  occasioned  by  a  mistake  in  a  return  ;  we  reckoned  upon 
three  hundred  quarter  casks,  and  had  but  thirty-two  barrels."  The  fire 
of  the  British  ceased  at  night  on  the  26th,  but  was  renewed  on  Monday, 
and  the  British  were  observed  from  Chelsea  to  be  drawn  up  and  in 
motion  on  Bunker  hill.  The  camp  was  alarmed,  and  five  thousand  troops 
were  marched  to  Ploughed  hill  and  to  the  Charlestown  road  to  reinforce 
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General  Sullivan,  and  Washington  expected,  even  hoped,  that  an 
attack  would  be  made.  The  British,  however,  declined  the  challenge, 
though  they  continued  for  several  days  to  bombard  the  works,  which 
General  Sullivan  continued,  under  fire,  to  strengthen.  The  firing 
ceased  on  the  loth  of  September.  This  intrenchment  of  Ploughed 
hill  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  the  task  of  defending  the  works  fell  to  General  Sullivan  and  to 
his  New  Hampshire  troops.  There  was  a  furious  cannonade  of  shot  and 
shell  against  the  works  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  September,  and  again 
on  the  25th,  but  it  was  ineffective,  though  it  was  attacked  more  furi- 
ously than  any  other  work  during  the  entire  siege. 

General  Sullivan  with  his  New  Hampshire  troops  was  virtually  in 
command  at  Winter  hill  and  Ploughed  hill  during  the  entire  siege, 
except  for  a  brief  period  in  November.  1775,  when  he  went  to  Ports- 
mouth under  orders  from  Washington  to  seize  all  ofiicers  of  govern- 
ment there  who  had  given  proof  of  their  unfriendly  disposition  to  the 
patriot  cause.  Winter  hill  and  Ploughed  hill  were  the  most  important 
points  on  the  north  of  Boston,  and  were  held  during  almost  the  entire 
siege  by  General  Sullivan's  brigade,  the  most  important  part  of  which 
were  the  three  regiments  of  Colonels  Stark,  Poor,  and  Reid. 

The  critical  period  of  the  siege  came  in  December.  Washington  had 
been  planning  an  attack  on  Boston  during  this  month,  when  he  would 
be  able  to  cross  his  troops  on  the  ice,  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
then  be  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  In  November  and  December, 
however,  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  the  troops  of  the  four  provinces 
which  made  up  the  army  expired.  Enlistments  had  been  made  under 
provincial  and  colonial  authority  instead  of  continental. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  army  to  make  it  continental  Washington 
suffered  serious  embarrassment  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  would 
not  reenlist  unless  they  were  allowed  their  favorite  commanders,  and 
officers  refused  to  serve  unless  their  rank  was  adjusted  to  meet  their 
expectations.  Under  date  of  November  1 1  Washington  wrote  :  "  The 
trouble  I  have  in  the  arrangement  of  the  army  is  really  inconceivable." 
But  the  obstacle,  so  far  as  officers  were  concerned,  was  at  length  over- 
come, and  about  the  middle  of  November  recruiting  orders  were  given 
out.  It  was  expected  that  most  of  the  old  army  would  reenlist,  but 
Washington  was  doomed  to  severe  disappointment.  Men  refused  to 
reenlist.  By  the  first  of  December  only  about  5.000  men  had  signed 
papers.  Even  the  patriotism  and  patience  of  Gt  orge  Washington  was 
put  to  a  severe  test.  He  wrote  :  "  Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit  and 
want  of  virtue,  such   stock-jobbing  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts,  to 
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obtain  advantage  of  one  kind  and  another,  I  never  saw  before,  and 
pray  God  I  may  never  be  witness  to  again." 

At  this  juncture  the  men  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiments,  with  a 
few  inconspicuous  exceptions,  stood  fast  by  the  cause. 

The  Connecticut  troops,  however,  failed,  and  fiiiled  utterly.  It  is  to 
the  glory  of  New  Hampshire  that  she  joined  with  Massachusetts  in 
making  good  the  defection  and  disgrace  of  Connecticut.  The  situa- 
tion, critical  in  the  extreme,  is  best  described  in  letters  of  General 
Sullivan  to  the  New  Hampshire  committee  of  safety.  Under  date  of 
November  29,  he  wrote  from  Winter  hill: 

1  "  General  Washington  has  sent  to  New  Hampshire  for  thirty-one 
companies  to  take  possession  of  and  defend  our  lines  in  room  of  the 
Connecticut  forces  who  most  scandalously  refuse  to  tarry  to  the  first 
of  January.  I  must  therefore  entreat  your  utmost  exertions  to  forward 
the  raising  those  companies,  lest  the  enemy  should  take  advantage  of 
their  absence  and  force  our  lines.  As  the  Connecticut  men  will  at  all 
events  leave  us  at  or  before  the  tenth  of  next  month,  pray  call  upon 
every  true  friend  to  his  country  to  assist  with  heart  and  hand  in  raising 
and  sending  forward  those  companies  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  next  day.  November  30,  General  Sullivan  had  obtained  additional 
information,  and  his  letter  under  that  date  to  the  committee  of  safety  is 
more  urgent  and  his  language  more  forcible.     He  wrote :  ^ 

"  I  have  by  command  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington  to 
inform  you  that  the  Connecticut  forces,  (deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
own  as  well  as  all  other  officers  &  regardless  of  the  contempt  with  which 
their  own  government  tijreatens  to  treat  them  upon  their  return), 
have  absolutely  refused  to  tarry  till  the  first  day  of  January,  but  will 
quit  the  lines  on  the  sixth  of  December.  They  have  deceived  us  and 
their  officers  by  contending  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  them  till 
they  have  got  so  near  the  close  of  their  term  :  and  now  to  their  eternal 
infamy  demand  a  bounty  to  induce  them  to  tarry  only  the  three  weeks. 
This  is  such  an  insult  to  every  American  that  we  are  determined  to  re- 
lease them  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  at  all  hazards  &  find  our- 
selves obliged  immediately  to  supply  their  place  with  troops  from  Nev/ 
Hampshire  &  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  number  required  from  you  is 
thirty-one  companys  of  sixty-four  men  in  a  company,  including  a  cap- 
tain, two  subalterns,  three  sergeants  and  three  corporals  which  makes 
fifty-five  privates  each.   The  whole  number  of  officers  and  men  amount 

to  1984 They  are  to  serve  to  the  15th   of  January  next 

if  required I   earnestly  entreat  you   for  the   honour  of 
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New  Hampshire  to  show  the  world  your  attachment  to  the  noble  cause. 
Let  the  worthless  sons  of  Connecticut  know  that  the  other  colonies 
will  not  suffer  our  lives  to  be  given  up  or  our  country  destroyed,  nor  the 
sons  of  New  Hampshire  (like  those  parsimonious  wretches)  want  to  be 
bribed  into  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  I  hope  the  eager  greed 
with  which  the  New  Hampshire  forces  will  march  to  take  possession 
of  and  defend  our  lines  will  evince  to  the  world  their  love  of  liberty  and 
regard  to  their  country.  As  you  find  the  business  requires  such  in- 
finite   haste,   I    must  entreat  you  not  to  give  sleep  to  your   eyes    nor 

slumber  to  your  eyelids  till  the  troops  are  on  their  march 

In  case  ammunition  cannot  be  supplied  for  all  we  must  contrive  to  sup- 
ply those  who  are  destitute  here." 

General  Sullivan  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  situation,  and  made 
recommendations  concerning  men  who  should  be  captains  of  com- 
panies to  be  raised. 1  He  named  Moses  Yeaton  of  Somersworth, 
George  Jerry  Osborne  and  George  Turner  of  Portsmouth,  James  Hale 
of  Newmarket,  Cutting  Cilley  of  Nottingham,  David  Place  of  Roches- 
ter, Alpheus  Chesley  of  Durham,  John  Waldron  of  Dover,  John  Ward 
Gilman  of  Exeter,  Mark  Wiggm  of  Stratham,  John  Hill  of  Banington, 
and  James  Shepard  of  Canterbury. 

The  committee  of  safety  took  immediate  action,  as  appears  from  the 
following  from  their  records  : 

2  "  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety 

Saturday,  December  2,  1775. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  General  Sullivan  by  express  inform- 
ing of  the  withdrawing  of  the  Connecticut  troops  from  the  lines  at 
Cambridge  and  desiring  a  number  of  troops  to  be  sent  from  this 
colony  to  supply  their  place,  the  Committee  met  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
2d  day  of  December,  and  gave  orders  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
each  to  enlist  a  company  of  61  able  bodied  men,  including  three  ser- 
geants and  three  corporals  well  provided  with  arms  and  blankets,  to 
serve  in  the  Continental  Army  under  the  command  of  General  Wash- 
ington, until  the  15  th  of  January  next  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  as 
soon  as  enlisted  to  march  them  immediately  to  join  Gen.  Sullivan's 
brigade,  viz  :  Captiins  D  ivid  Place.  Henry  Elkins,  Daniel  Runnells, 
John  Watson,  Alpheus  Chesley,  David  Copp,  Moses  Baker,  Mark 
Wigojin  Joseph  Peirsons.  Moses  Yeaton,  Elijah  Denbo,  Jacob  Web- 
ster, Nathaniel  Odiorne,  Peter  Coffin,  Stephen  Clark,  and  Greenleaf 
Cl'rk 

By  Order  of  the  Committee. 

William  Whipple, 
Chairman  pro  tern.'''' 
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On  this  same  day,  December  2,  General  Sullivan  sent  by  express 
another  letter  to  the  committee  of  safety.  He  wrote:  "  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  you  that  the  Connecticut  forces  not  only  de- 
termine to  quit  our  lines  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  but  to  their 
eternal  infamy  endeavored  to  leave  us  yesterday  which  was  five  days 
before  their  time  expired.  We  can  therefore  have  no  hope  of  their 
tarrying  after  the  sixth.  Half  General  Putnam's  regiment  is  now  under 
guard.  The  people  who  have  escaped  from  Boston  inform  us  that  the 
enemy  are  fully  acquainted  with  our  situation  and  will  probably  take 
advantage  of  it.  For  Heaven's  sake  despatch  your  forces  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  form  of  enlisting  orders  was  adopted  the  same  day,  December 
2,  and  was  directed  to  the  several  gentlemen  who  were  selected  by 
the  committee  of  safety  to  enlist  companies  and  serve  as  captains.  It 
read  as  follows  : 

1  "  You  are  hereby  authorized  immediately  to  enlist  a  Company  to 
consist  of  sixty-one  able-bodied,  effective  men  including  three  ser- 
geants and  three  corporals,  well  accoutred  with  arms  and  provided  with 
blankets  to  serve  in  the  Continental  Army  under  command  of  His  Ex- 
cellency General  Washington  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  next 
unless  sooner  dismissed,  and  you  are  hereby  informed  that  you  will 
have  liberty  to  nominate  two  subalterns  in  said  Company  under  you 
who  will  be  commissioned  accordingly,  if  approved  by  this  Committee. 
And  you  are  to  march  the  said  company  when  enlisted,  seasonably  so 
as  to  join  General  Sullivan's  brigade  on  Winter  Hill  at  or  before  the 
loth  of  December,  inst,  and  you  may  assure  the  said  company  that 
their  pay  will  be  the  same  as  the  other  continental  troops,  will 
commence  the  day  they  march  and  that  those  who  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  on  their  march  shall  receive  the  price  of  their  rations, 
and  that  they  will  be  paid  off  the  moment  they  are  dismissed  and  also 
be  paid  for  their  return  home. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee. 

William  Whipple, 
Chair j/tan  pro  tern.'''' 

Letters  were  also  sent  by  the  committee  to  Colonel  Hobart  and 
Colonel  Walker,  urging  them  to  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to 
raise  these  companies.  Colonel  Hobart  was  sent  to  Hillsborough 
county  and  Colonel  Walker  was  urged  to  do  everything  possible  in 
what  is  now  Merrimack  county.  The  letter  to  Colonel  Walker  from 
the  committee,  dated  December  3,  is  of  interest: 
1  State  Papers,  Vol.  7,  p.  679. 
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^  "  By  express  from  Gen.  Sullivan  we  are  informed  that  the  Con- 
necticut troops  whose  term  of  enlistment  expired  the  last  day  of 
November,  are  about  returning  home.  Gen.  Washington  has  de- 
sired New  Hampshire  to  send  him  31  companies  to  man  the  lines 
untd  the  15th  of  January  next,  and  to  be  at  Winter  Hill  by  tlie  loth  of 
this  month  at  the  furthest.  .  .  .  We  earnestly  request  ycair  ut- 
most exertions  in  raising  and  forwarding  the  men,  as  our  lines  being 
kept  open  may  be  of  fatal  consequence.  The  time  is  short,  pray  em- 
ploy every  moment  to  have  some  companies  march.  The  captains 
are  desired  to  be  careful  in  enlisting  none  but  good  men  properly 
equipped  as  they  cannot  be  mustered.  They  must  take  provisions 
from  home  to  last  them  to  the  camp  for  which  the  General  Engages  to 
pay  the  money.  .  .  .  James  Shepard  of  Canterbury  has  been 
recommended  as  a  good  man  to  raise  a  company." 

In  tlie  meantime  General  Sullivan  was  earnestly  renewing  his  re- 
quest for  the  reinforcements,  and  incidentally  reafiSrming  and  empha- 
sizing his  already  expressed  opinion  of  the  Connecticut  troops.  Un- 
der date  of  Winter  hill,  December  3,  he  wrota: 

2  "  Notwithstanding  every  method  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  Con- 
necticut forces  on  the  ground  till  relief  could  be  had  from  the  country, 
the  cowardly  traitors  begin  to  leave  us  in  companies  and  regiments, 
and  that  even  six  or  seven  days  before  the  time  is  expired.  What 
has  possessed  these  vile  poltroons  remains  yet  a  secret.  We  have 
sent  handbills  similar  to  the  one  enclosed  before  them  on  the  road, 
and  I  trust  they  will  have  the  desired  eiTect.  A  gentleman  from  Bos- 
ton was  here  last  evening  and  says  the  enemy  are  by  some  means  or 
other  fully  acquainted  with  our  situation  and  lie  fears  much  they  will 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  entreat  you  gentlemen  to  spare  no  pains  in 
forwarding  the  march  of  your  troops,  as  much  may  depend  on  their 
speedy  arrival." 

It  was  no  small  thing  which  was  requested  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
furnish  on  so  short  a  notice  31  companies  of  able-bodied  men  number- 
ing 63  men  each,  these  to  furnish  their  own  equipment,  and  the  report 
of  progress  sent  to  General  Sullivan  by  the  committee  of  safety  under 
date  of  December  5  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  containing  an  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome.  The  com- 
mittee say:  ^  "  Upon  Mr.  Sherburn's  arrival  on  Friday  evening, 
expresses  were    sent  out    which    brought  the  committee  together  on 

'  State  Papers.  Vol.  7,  p.  680. 
2  State  Papers,  Vol.  7,  p.  68. 
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Saturday  in  the  forenoon.  They  immediately  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
most diligence  to  raise  the  companies  requested.  Sent  off  expresses 
to  the  County  of  Hillsborough,  to  Concord,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the 
neighboring  towns,  with  a  considerable  number  of  enlisting  orders  and 
letters  to  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  influence,  requesting  their  vigorous 
exertions  in  the  afEiir,  but  have  had  no  returns  from  the  distant  parts. 
We  have  had  many  obstacles  to  encounter  which  we  did  not  expect, 
and  have  spent  most  of  the  time,  day  and  night,  since  we  met,  in  en- 
deavoring to  surmount  them.  None  of  the  troops  here  would  enlist 
before  they  were  paid  for  their  time  here  until  the  last  enlistment, 
yet  no  pay  rolls  were  made  out  before.  We  have  near  20  to  examine 
and  pay,  and  a  great  part  to  draw  over  and  calculate,  which  took  up 
a  great  part  of  our  time,  and  many  demanded  pay  for  their  time  since 
the  last  enlistment,  which  we  were  obliged  to  comply  with.  Then 
another  great  difficulty  was  that  but  three  out  of  four  commissioned 
officers  could  be  admitted  in  these  companies  proposed,  and  some 
clamored  highly  because  no  field  ofllicers  were  to  go,  alleging  they 
should  be  commanded^  by  field  officers  from  the  other  colonies, 
which  they  would  not  submit  to.  Several  accounts  were  current  of 
naval  preparations  making  at  Boston,  supposed  for  this  port,  which 
occasioned  many  to  think  we  should  leave  ourselves  naked  by  send- 
ing the  troops  from  hence,  and  encouraged  the  officers  and  soldiers  to 
expect  their  being  continued  here  if  they  did  not  enlist.  However,  after 
struggling  with  all  those  difficulties,  we  have  so  far  surmounted  them 
as  to  get  several  companies  filled  up.  Captains  Baker,  Copp,  Elkins, 
Clark,  and  Webster,  from  the  troops  here,  we  expect  will  march  to- 
morrow. Captain  Wiggin  of  Stratham,  we  hear,  has  raised  a  com- 
pany and  is  ready  to  march.  Several  more  companies  are  forward. 
Captain  Denbo  of  Lee  listed  near  30  men  here  and  went  home  to 
recruit  on  Sunday.  Many  more  are  forward.  We  think  that  there  is 
a  good  prospect  of  near  one  half  the  companies  you  asked  for  be- 
ing seasonably  in  from  this  part  of  the  colony.  We  hope  the  people 
on  the  western  part  of  the  government  will  exert  themselves.  A  few 
more  than  31  enlistments  have  been  given  out  as  we  thought  some 
would  fail.  Strict  orders  have  been  given  every  one  to  be  at  the 
camp  by  the  loth  instant,  but  it  is  probable  the  time  is  so  short  some 
will  be  later;  if  they  should  in  that  case  be  sent  back  it  will  hurt  the 
cause  greatly.  We  shall  continue  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  for- 
ward the  men.*' 

Such    elTorts    could    but  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  General- 
SuUivan   and  of  the  commander-in-chief.     Replying  to  the  commit- 
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tee,  December  8,  he  sliows  himself  so  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  New  Hampshire  that  he  omits  to  mention  the  Connecticut  troops. 
He  writes :  1  "  Your  favor  signed  by  Colonel  Whipple  is  now  before 
me,  but  previous  to  the  receipt  thereof  Common  Fame,  with  his 
usual  readiness,  had  proclaimed  your  vigorous  exertions  and  the  noble 
spirit  of  your  people.  General  Washington  and  all  the  other  ofificers 
are  extremely  pleased,  and  bestow  the  highest  encomiums  on  you  and 
your  troops,  freely  acknowledging  that  New  Hampshire  forces,  for 
bravery  and  resolution,  far  surpass  the  other  colonies,  and  that  no 
province  discovers  so  much  zeal  in  the  common  cause.  Though  I 
wish  your  troops  may  all  arrive  before  the  loth  instant,  yet  none  will 
be  refused  on  account  of  their  being  a  few  days  later." 

The  alacrity  with  which  New  Hampshire  responded  to  the  call  for 
troops  in  this  critical  emergency  was,  indeed,  deserving  of  the  high 
praise  accorded  her.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  wrote  on  the  i8th  of 
December:  ^  "  The  Connecticut  troops  have  gone  home;  tlfe  militia 
from  this  province  and  New  Hampshire  have  come  in  to  take  their 
places.  Upon  this  occasion  they  have  discovered  a  zeal  that  does 
them  the  highest  honor.     New  Hampshire  behaves  nobly." 

Dr.  Belknap  says  that  16  companies  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  of 
61  men  each,  supplied  the  place  of  the  Connecticut  troops.  But  the 
minutes  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  the  report  of  Major  Burnham, 
the  mustering  officer  appointed  by  the  committee,  show  that  31  com- 
panies of  63  men  each  marched  to  Winter  hill  in  December,  1775, 
and  were  mustered  in.      These  companies  were  officered  as  follows: 

Company  i.  Henry  Elkins,  Hampton,  captain;  David  Page,  first 
lieutenant;   Ephraim  Eaton,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  2.  Benjamin  Taylor,  Amherst,  captain;  Nathan  Bullard, 
first  lieutenant;  John  Bradford,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  3.  Daniel  Runnells.  Londonderry,  captain  ;  Joseph  Gregg, 
first  lieutenant;   Daniel  Miltimore,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  4.  Jacob  Webster,  Kingston,  captain;  Ezekiel  Gile, 
first  lieutenant ;  Abijah  Wheeler,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  5.  Thomas  Bartlett,  Nottingham,  captain  ;  Daniel  Page, 
first  lieutenant ;   Samuel  Gray,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  6.  Benjamin  Emery,  Concord,  captain;  John  Bradley, 
first  lieutenant;   Moses  Eastman,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  7.  Augustus  Blanchard,  Merrimack,  captain;  David 
Allds,  first  lieutenant ;  John  Hazellon,  second  lieutenant. 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  7,  p.  685. 
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Company  8.  Andrew  Bunton,  Pembroke,  captain;  Samuel  McCon- 
nell,  first  lieutenant;   Peter  Robinson,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  9.  Samuel  Connor,  Pembroke,  captain  ;  Matthew  Petten- 
gill,  first  lieutenant;   Nathaniel  Head,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  10.  Mark  Wiggin,  Stratham,  captain;  Nicholas  Raw- 
lings,  first  lieutenant;   William  Chase,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  11.  James  Gilmore,  Windham,  captain;  Samuel  Kelley, 
first  lieutenant;   David  Gordon,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  12.  Stephen  Clark,  Epping,  captain;  Simon  Dearborn, 
first  lieutenant ;   Daniel  Gordon,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  13.  Moses  Baker,  Candia,  captain;  Joseph  Dearborn, 
first  lieutenant ;   Benjamin  Cass,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  14.  Samuel  Baker,  Newmarket,  captain  ;  Zebulon  Barker, 
first  lieutenant;   John  Alien,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  15.  David  Place,  Rochester,  captain  ;  Thomas  Hodgdon, 
first  lieutenant ;  Aaron  Hanson,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  16.  Elijah  Dinsmore,  Lee,  captain  ;  John  McCrillis,  first 
lieutenant;   Eliphalet  Duda,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  17.  Alpheus  Chesley,  Durham,  captain;  Archelaus  Wood- 
man, first  lieutenant;   Zaccheus  Clough,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  18.  John  Waldron,  Dover,  captain;  Ebenezer  Ricker, 
first  lieutenant;  John  Goodwin,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  ig.  John  Drew,  Barrington,  captain;  William  Babb, 
first  lieutenant ;   George  Waterhouse,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  20.  Greenleaf  Clark, Greenland,  captain  ;  David  Simpson, 
first  lieutenant;   John  Johnson,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  21.  Nathaniel  Odiorne,  Portsmouth,  captain;  John 
Furness,  first  lieutenant:   William  Stilson,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  23.  Benjamin  Boardman,  Exeter,  captain;  Porter  Kim- 
ball, first  lieutenant;    Winthrop  Dudley,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  23.  Eleazer  Cummings,  New  Ipswich,  captain;  Henry 
Ferguson,  first  lieutenant;   Ezekiel  Goodale,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  24.  Joseph  Parsons,  Rye,  captain;  William  Cooper,  first 
lieutenant;   Ebenezer  Bayley,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  25.  David  Copps,  Wakefield,  captain  ;  Andrew  Gilman, 
first  lieutenant;   Samuel  Wallingford,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  26.  Noah  Worcester,  Hollis,  captain  ;  Obadiah  Parker, 
first  lieutenant;   Robert  Seaver,  second  lieutenant 

Company  27.  Moses  Yeaton,  Somersworth,  captain  ;  Daniel  Hig- 
gins,  first  lieutenant;  Moses  Yeaton,  second  lieutenant. 
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Company  28.  Joshua  Martin,  Goffstovvn,  captain;  James  Smith, 
first  lieutenant ;  William  Ayers,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  29.  Timothy  Clements,  Hopkinton,  captain;  Joseph 
Chandler,  first  lieutenant;   Amos  Gould,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  30.  Peter  Coffin,  Exeter,  captain;  John  Hull,  first  lieu- 
tenant;  James  Sinclair,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  31.  James  Shepard,  Canterbury,  captain  ;  Samuel  Cham- 
berlain, first  lieutenant;  Abraham  Perkins,  second  lieutenant. 

The  residence  of  the  captains  gives  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
sections  of  the  state  from  which  the  companies  were  recruited.  They 
were  called  "  Six  Weeks'  Men,"  but  the  greater  part  remained  with 
General  Sullivan  upon  Winter  hill  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  took  place  March  17,  1776,  when  they  were  discharged.  Thus 
New  Hampshire  had  in  the  field  at  Winter  hill  in  December,  1775, 
nearly  5,000  men.  These  were  in  addition  to  those  operating  with 
the  army  of  the  north  in  the  operations  against  Canada,  and  those 
who  were  armed  for  home  defense  in  different  sections  of  the  province. 
It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if,  during  the  eleven  months  covered  by  the 
siege  of  Boston,  any  colony  or  province  of  the  thirteen  had.  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  so  many  men  actively  engaged  in  military  opera- 
tions against  the  British  crown. 

The  siege  of  Boston  was  the  first  great  success  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Its  success  made  the  Declaration  of  Independence  possible. 
It  was  commemorated  by  the  authorization  of  the  gold  medal  pre- 
sented to  Washington.  It  gave  the  patriot  cause  just  grounds  for  hope, 
courage,  and  enthusiasm.  This  great  success  was  won  by  the  troops 
of  four  colonies.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Connecticut,  if,  indeed.  Connecticut,  in  view  of  her  desertion  at  the 
critical  moment,  deserves  the  honor  of  being  connected  with  the  other 
three  colonies.  Rhode  Island  was  loyal  and  true,  but  her  contribution 
to  the  patriot  force  was  numerically  small.  Massachusetts  performed 
her  part  nobly,  so  nobly  that  there  has  sometimes  been  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  historians  to  claim  for  that  common- 
wealth almost  the  entire  glory  of  the  successful  termination  of  the 
siege. 

This  much  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten.  There  were  two  great 
crises  in  the  siege,  which,  had  they  not  been  promptly  met,  would 
have  made  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  probable,  if  not 
indeed  inevitable. 

The  first  was  on  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill.  The  com- 
mands of  Stark  and  Reed  were  destitute  of  powder,  but  they  obtained 
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picks  and  shovels,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  i8th  had  so  fortified 
Winter  hill,  commanding  the  approaches  to  Charlestown  Neck,  and 
Bunker  hill  itself,  that  the  siege  of  Boston  was  recommenced  in  a 
deadly  earnestness  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  New  Hamp- 
shire troops  selected  the  most  strategic  point  for  offensive  and  defensive 
operations  to  the  north  of  Boston  on  the  evening  of  a  retreat,  and 
New  Hampsliire  troops  held  it  until,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
nine  months  later,  the  British  forces,  defeated  and  humiliated,  sailed 
out  of  Boston  harbor. 

The  second  came  in  December,  1775,  when  Washington's  lines  were 
so  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the  Connecticut  troops  that  a  success- 
ful attack  might  have  been  made  upon  them  had  not  New  Hampshire 
men,  with  rare  devotion,  taken  the  place  of  unpatriotic  and  base 
deserters  of  a  cause  which  should  have  been  as  dear  to  Connecticut  as 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  by  such  devotion  so  strengthened  the  army  of 
Washington  as  to  give  him  assurance  of  certain  success.  The  history 
of  the  siege  of  Boston  cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate  or  complete 
without  due  recognition  of  the  splendid  service  of  New  Hampshire 
men  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Sullivan,  Stark,  Poor,  and 
Reed. 

On  motion  of  Charles  T.  Huntoon,  thanks  were  ten- 
dered to  the  speakers,  and  copies  of  their  addresses 
were  requested  for  publication. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  progress  on  the  monu- 
ment to  Gen.  Enoch  Poor  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and, 
after  remarks  by  Otis  G.  Hammond  and  William  F. 
Whitcher,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  from  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  $100,  or  $200  should  it  be  needed  to  raise 
our  total  contribution  to  $1,000. 

On  motion  of  John  Scales  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  National  Congress  was  left  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, also  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  read 
by  Otis  G.  Hammond,  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,      Concord. 


Rev.   Daniel  Crane  Roberts,  D.  D. 

President,  i903-'o4. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS . 

Charles  Gale  Shedd,  Keene. 

Arthur  C.  Bradley,  Newport. 

Oliver  E.  Branch,  Manchester. 

SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  Concord. 

HISTORIAN. 

Henry  H.  Metcalf,  Concord. 

REGISTRAR. 

William  P.  Fiske,  Concord. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rev.  Cassander  C.  Sampson,  Tilton. 

BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

Otis  G.  Hammond,  Concord. 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  Concord. 

George  D.  Waldron,  Concord. 

Charles  L.  Mason,  Concord. 

Frank  W.  Russell,  Plymouth. 

James  S.  Taft,  Keene. 

Fred  W.  Lamb,  Manchester. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

Harley  B.  Roby,  Concord. 

Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Concord. 

Rufus  H.  Baker,  Concord. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the 

officers  as  nominated,  and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A  true  record,  attest. 

Howard  F.  Hill, 

Secretary. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  held  at  the  state  library  Sept.  ii,  1903,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Chase,  and 
Mr.  Hill  in  attendance. 

Applications  from  the  following  persons  were  received 
and  accepted  : 


George  French  Abbott, 
"William  Joseph  Bellows, 
Sherman  Everett  Burroughs, 
Frank  E.  Coolbaugh, 
John  Franklin  Jones, 
Birchard  Jesse  Russell, 
Lucius  Waterman, 
Robert  Lynmore  Whitney, 


Littleton. 
Littleton. 
Manchester. 
Cloquet,  Minn. 
Concord. 
Hanover,  Me. 
Charlestown. 
Marlborough. 


The  subject  of  an  address  before  the  next  annual 
meedng  was  discussed,  but  no  action  on  the  subject 
was  taken. 

A  true  record,  attest, 

Howard  F.   Hill,  Secretary, 
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SPANISH  AND  PHILIPPINE  WAR  MEMBERS. 

Colonel  James  Miller,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  John  Milton  Thompson,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Robert  Henry  Rolfe. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Winfield  Scott  Edgerly,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Hamilton  Hutchins,  U.  S.  N. 

Major  Frank  Webster  Russell. 

Major  John  Demeritt. 

Captain  Charles  Sanderson  Hill,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Captain  Joab  Nelson  Patterson. 

Captain  Otis  Grant  Hammond. 

Captain  Julius  Carter  Timson. 

Captain  Thomas  Fellows  Clifford. 

First  Lieutenant  George  Dustin  Waldron. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  Lyle  Mason. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  Wallace  Russell. 

Second  Lieutenant  Lewis  Edward  Tuttle. 

Sergeant  Herbert  Chase  Grime. 

Sergeant  Willis  Gove  Carleton  Kimball,  Jr. 

Corporal  Frederick  Leighton  Green. 

Corporal  Charles  Edward  Burr  Roberts. 

Private  William  Byron  Handy. 

Private  Grant  Rohan  Hartshorn. 

Private  Allan  Bouton  Patterson. 

Private  Austin  Eneas  Sanborn. 

Private  Fred  Alvah  Sprague. 

Private  Clifford  A.  Tinker. 
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MEMBERS. 

Abbott,  Abiel  C, 

Amos  Smith, 
Andrew  James, 
Charles  Clemence, 
George  Frank, 
George  Whitefield, 

Adams,  Chancey, 

Albin,  John  Henry, 

Aldrich,  Ben  Oscar, 

Bailey,  James  Henry, 
Baker,  Henry  Moore, 

Rufus  Henry, 

Walter  Smith, 
Balcom,  William  Smith, 
Ball,  George  Frank, 
George  Oscar, 
Bancroft,  Charles  P., 
Banning,  Kendall, 
Bartlett,  Charles  Henry, 
Batchellor,  Albert  Stillman, 
Bates,  John  Kimball, 
Battles,  Frank, 
Beals,  Herbert  Reed, 
Bean,  Lemuel  Willis, 
Bell,  S.  Howard, 
Bellows,  William  Joseph, 
Bishop,  Henry  Densmore, 
Bixby,  Augustus  Holmes, 

Joseph  Shepherd, 
Blair,  Henry  William, 
Blake,  Amos  J., 

Hiram, 
Bly,  Waldo  Hadlock, 


Concord. 

Concord. 

West  Concord. 

Keene. 

Littleton. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Littleton. 

Bow. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Claremont. 

Keene. 

Claremont. 

Concord. 

Dayton,  O. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Littleton. 

Portsmouth. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Derry. 

Littleton. 

Littleton. 

Francestown. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Manchester. 

Fitzwilliam. 

Keene. 

Nashua. 
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Bowker,  Charles  Harvey, 
Edgar  Marshall, 
Bowman,  Albert  H., 
Eugene  M., 
Orlando, 
Boyce,  Leonard  Ormond, 
Bradley,  Arthur  C, 
Branch,  Oliver  Ernesto, 
Brown,  Elisha  Rhodes, 
George  Henry, 
Burbank,  Edward  Adelbert, 
Leonard  Freeman, 
Burnham,  Frank  Kendrick, 
Burns,  Edward  Samuel, 

Frederick  Dorrance, 
Frederick  Stamford, 
Burroughs,  Sherman  Everett, 

Carpenter,  Charles  H., 
Eugene  F., 
Josiah, 
Chandler,  George  Byron, 
Chase,  Arthur  Horace, 
Arthur  Wesley, 
William  Martin, 
Cheney,  Frederic  Willard, 
Child,  William  H., 
Churchill,  Frank  Carroll, 
Cilley,  Frank  Morris, 
Clifford,  Thomas  Fellows, 
Conant,  Henry  Estes, 
Coolbaugh,  Frank  Eastman, 
Corning,  Charles  Robert, 
Crane,  William, 
Cromwell,  David  Waring, 
Cushman,  Earl  Percy, 


Berlin. 

Whitefield. 

Littleton. 

Nashua.        [Mass. 

Cambridgeport, 

Keene. 

Newport. 

Manchester. 

Dover. 

Manchester. 

Berlin. 

Nashua. 

Keene. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Manchester. 

Chichester. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Concord. 

Chicago,  111. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Cornish  Flat. 

Lebanon. 

Exeter. 

Franklin. 

Concord. 

Cloquet,  Minn. 

Concord. 

Medfield,  Mass. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Claremont. 
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Dana,  Sylvester, 

Danforth,  George  Elmer, 
Henry  Putney, 
Reuben  Clough, 

Davis,  Archie  Irving, 
George  H., 

Dearbron,  Clarkson, 

George  Van  Ness, 
Thomas  Haines, 

Demeritt,  John, 

Denio,  Herbert  Williams, 

Dimond,  Gilman  Henry, 

Dodge,  Arthur  Malcolm, 
Isaac  B. 

Douglas,  Edward  Laird, 

Downing,  Alfred  Lewis, 

Dowst,  John, 

Drew,  William  Jeremiah, 

DuBois,  Charles, 

J.  Van  Wyck, 

Eastman,  Edson  Cummlngs, 
John  Robie, 
Wilbur  P., 
Edgerly,  Clarence  M., 
James  A., 
James  B., 
Winfield  Scott, 
Ellis,  William  B., 

Farwell,  Jesse  Henry, 
Faulkner,  Arthur, 
Fernald,  Josiah  Eastman, 
Fiske,  William  Perrv, 
Fitts,  John  Lane, 
FHnt,  WilHam  Willard, 


Concord. 

Nashua. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dover. 

Madbury. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Concord. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Amherst. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Manchester. 

Dover. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Concord. 

Andover. 

North  Haverhill. 

Manchester. 

Great  Falls. 

Farmington. 

U.  S.  Army. 

Claremont. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Candia. 

Concord. 
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Forsaith,  Hiram, 
Foss,  James  Henry, 
Foster,  Oliver  H., 
Freeman,  Zoheth  Sparrow, 
French,  William  Francis, 
Frye,  Harry  Alfred, 

Gale,  John  E., 

Stephen  H., 
George,  Frank  H., 
Gerrish,  Enoch, 
Gilchrist,  Harry  W., 
Godfrey,  Walter, 
Goodwin,  Arthur  Grant, 

Augustus  Franklin, 
Gould,  Charles  Jarvis, 
Green,  Frederick  Leighton, 

William  C, 
Greenleaf,  Charles  Henry, 

William  Harve}^ 
Griffith,  Murrie  Daniel, 
Griffiths,  Arioch  Wentworth, 

Edward  Bartholomew, 
Grime,  Herbert  Chase, 

Hadley,  Amos, 

Hale,  Samuel, 

Haley,  Herbert  E., 

Hall,  Dvvight, 

Ham,  John  Thomas  Wentworth, 

Hammond,  Frederick  Stam, 

Harry  Pearl, 

Otis  Grant, 
Handy,  William  Byron, 
Hardy,  Ashley  Kingsley, 
Silas, 


Manchester. 
Center  Strafford. 
Milford. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
Milford. 
Milford. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Exeter. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Franklin. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Plymouth. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Nashua. 

Dover. 

Newmarket. 

Newmarket. 

Dover. 

Concord. 

Dover. 

Newmarket. 

Dover. 

Dover. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Newport  News,Va. 

Concord. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hanover. 

Keene. 
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Hartshorn,  Grant  Rohan, 
Hatch,  Ernest  G., 
Hayward,  Robert  Peter, 
Head,  Eugene  S., 

John  Adams, 
Heald,  Charles  Brainard, 
Heath,  Elbridge  P., 

Will  C, 
Hill,  Charles  Alfred, 

Charles  Sanderson, 

Frank  R., 

George  W., 

Howard  Fremont, 

Isaac, 
Hillard,  William  Avery, 
Holton,  Ernest  Estabrook, 
Hoskins,  Carl  Seth, 
Howard,  Oscar  Judson, 
Howe,  Charles  Ames, 
Fred  Eugene, 
Will  B., 
Howland,  Fred  Leslie, 
Huntley,  Frank  Pierce, 
Huntoon,  Charles  T., 
Hurlbut,  Edward  Norton, 
Huse,  Everett  B., 
Hutchins,  Hamilton, 

William  Otis, 
Hyland,  Clinton  Andrew, 
Jesse  Burdette, 

Jackson,  Charles  A., 
James,  Samuel  D., 
Jewett,  Stephen  Shannon, 
Jones,  Charles  Currier, 
John  Franklin, 


Concord. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keene. 

Hooksett. 

Boone,  la. 

Milford. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Northwood  Ridge. 

U.S. Marine  Corps. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

Keene. 

Lisbon. 

Keene. 

Lancaster. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Lancaster. 

Claremont. 

Concord. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enfield. 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Cornish. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
Laconia. 
Concord. 
Concord. 
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Jordan,  Chester  Bradley, 
Judkins,  George, 

Henry, 

Levi  Alden, 

Kellom,  Edward, 
Kenney,  William  Stuart, 
Kent,  Henry  Oakes, 
Kimball,  Benjamin  Ames, 
George  Ben, 
George  Russell, 
Henry  Ames, 
John, 

Richard  Hazen, 
Willis  Gove  Carleton,  Jr 
Kingsbury,  Robert  Tilden, 
Knapp,  Harry  Thorpe, 
Knowles,  Louis  Winthrop, 
Knowlton,  Arthur  Hazen, 

Lake,  Henry  Edward, 
Lamb,  Fred  William, 
Lamprey,  Maitland  Charles, 
Lamson,  Albert  Henry, 
Leighton,  Fred, 
Libby,  Henry  Clay, 
Little,  Cyrus  Harvey, 
Locke,  Eugene  O., 
Long,  Charles  Hatch, 
Lund,  Charles  Handel, 

Mclntire,  Harry  Hibbard, 
McKinley,  Franklin  Whitney, 
MacKintosh,  Henry  Stephen, 
McLane,  Clinton  Averill, 
MacMurphy,  Jesse  Gibson, 


Lancaster. 
Claremont. 
Claremont. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hillsboro'  Bridge. 

Littleton, 

Lancaster. 

Concord. 

Grafton. 

Haverhill. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Wilmot. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 

Concord. 

Elkins. 

Concord. 

Lisbon. 

Manchester. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Claremont. 

Nashua. 

Littleton. 

Manchester. 

Keene. 

Milford. 

Derry. 
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Mason,  Charles  Lyle, 

Concord. 

Harry, 

Plymouth. 

Merrow,  Lyford  A., 

Maiden,  Mass. 

Meserve,  John  Shackford, 

Dover. 

Metcalf,  Harry  Bingham, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  Harrison, 

Concord. 

Miller,  James, 

Boston,  Mass. 

John  Gilbert, 

New  York,  N. 

,  Y. 

Minot,  James, 

Concord. 

Jonas, 

Beresford,  S.  ] 

D. 

Morton, 

Brockport,  N. 

Y. 

Mooar,  Jacob  W., 

Manchester. 

Moody,  Andrew  J., 

Amherst. 

Morrill,  Sibley  Gage, 

Concord. 

Nealley,  Benjamin  I^ranklin, 

Dover. 

John  H., 

Dover. 

Nichols,  Adelbert  McCrillis, 

Claremont. 

Norwood,  Charles  Miles, 

Keene. 

Leon  Charles, 

Keene. 

Oddie,  Orville, 

Brooklyn,  N. 

Y. 

Orville,  Jr., 

Brooklyn,  N. 

Y. 

Walter  Frederick, 

Brooklyn,  N. 

Y. 

Odlin,  Herbert  Woodbridge, 

Concord. 

Ordway,  John  Chamberlin, 

Concord. 

Parker,  Charles  Sullivan, 

Concord. 

Henry  Rust, 

Dover. 

Patten,  WilHs  Chase, 

Manchester. 

Patterson,  Allan  Bouton, 

Concord. 

Harvey  Fuller, 

Keene.  [Park 

,  Ga 

Joab  Nelson, 

Chickamauga 

Samuel  Folsom, 

Concord. 

Paulson,  John  Kitchen, 

Chicago,  111. 

Leonard,  Jr., 

New  York,  N 

.  Y. 

Perham,  George  Francis, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Perry,  Calvin  Brigham, 
William  Fisher, 
Pickett,  John  Edward, 
Pillsbury,  Frank  James, 
Poole,  Arthur  E., 
Powell,  Fred  Bentley, 
Prouty,  Ira  Joslin, 


Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Jaffrey. 

Concord. 

Keene. 


Putnam,  HerbertWoodbury  Prescott,  Claremont. 


Quinby,  Henry  Brewer, 

Reed,  Daniel  Hayden, 
George  Mason, 
Joseph  Carlon, 
Remich,  Daniel  Clark, 
Richards,  Seth  M., 

William  F., 
Richardson,  Myron  Hervey, 
Rix,  Edgar  Morrill, 
Guy  Scoby, 
Thomas  Gates, 
Robbins,  Howard  Sumner, 
Roberts,  Charles  Edward  Burr, 

Daniel  Crane, 
Robinson,  Allan  Hazen, 

Charles  Aaron, 
Roby,  Harley  Benjamin, 
Rolfe,  Eugene  W., 

George  Hamilton, 
Robert  Henry, 
Rollins,  Frank  Ellsworth, 

Frank  West, 
Roy,  George  Clifton, 
Russell,  Birchard  Jesse, 
Frank  Webster, 
William  Wallace, 
Ryer,  George  Stillman, 


Lakeport. 

Fitzwilliam. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Littleton. 

Newport. 

Newport. 

Littleton. 

Littleton. 

Concord. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Galva,  la. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Claremont. 

Concord. 

U.  S.  Army. 

Dover. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Hanover,  Me. 

Plymouth.  [Vt. 

White  River  Jet., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sampson,  Cassander  Gary, 
Sanborn,  Austin  Eneas, 

Frank  Webster, 
Jeremiah  Wilson, 
John  H., 
Sargeant,  Jesse  W., 
Sawyer,  Charles  Francis, 
Charles  Henry, 
William  Davis, 
Scales,  Burton  True, 

John, 
Seavey,  Albert  Freeman, 
Charles  Henry, 
James  Frank, 
Severance,  Henry  Weld, 
Seward,  Josiah  Lafayette, 
Seymour,  James  Horatio, 
Shaw,  Christopher  Columbus, 
Shedd,  Charles  Gale, 

Charles  Wesley, 
Sherman,  Fred  Seaman, 
Shirley,  Edward  C, 
Silsby,  George  Hough, 
Sisson,  William  H., 
Smith,  David  Eugene, 
Jeremiah, 
John  Butler, 
Leland  Aaron, 
Spaulding,  Henry  Otis, 
Spofford,  Charles  Byron, 
Sprague,  Fred  Alvah, 
Staniels,  Charles  Eastman, 
Stark,  John  F., 
Stearns,  Ezra  Scollay, 
Frank  Hall, 
Samuel  Henry, 


Tilton. 

Dover. 

Concord. 

Gilmanton. 

Exeter. 

Candia. 

Dover. 

Dover.  [N.  Y., 

New  Rochelle, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dover. 

Dover. 

Rochester. 

Dover. 

Dover. 

Keene. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Milford. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Keene. 

Goffstown. 

Concord. 

Cornish  Flat. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hillsboro'  Bridge. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Claremont. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Nashua. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Keene. 

Concord. 
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Stewart,  Charles  Harriman, 
Stickney,  Charles, 

Taft,  James  Scollay, 
Tenney,  George  Amos, 
Thompson,  John  Milton, 

Lucien, 
Thurston,  Charles  Holman, 
Timson,  Julius  Carter, 
Tinker,  Clifford  Albion, 
Towle,  John  Alfred, 
Truesdell,  Edmund  Erskine, 
Tucker,  Edward  Martin, 
Tuttle,  Elias  Augustus, 
Lewis  Edward, 

Viall,  Herbert  Bainbridge, 

Waldron,  George  Dustin, 

John, 
Walker,  Joseph  Burbeen, 
Reuben  Eugene, 
Ward,  Charles  Edwin, 

Simon, 
Waterman,  Lucius, 
Webb,  Rollin  Edward, 
Webster,  David, 
Welch,  John  Tapley, 
Wellman,  James  A., 
Wells,  Christopher  Henry, 
Wetherbee,  Fred  Thrasher, 
Wheeler,  Alfred  H., 

Elbert, 

Elery, 

Herbert  Elmer, 

Jackman, 

John  Allan, 


Concord. 
Nashua. 

Keene. 

Claremont. 

U.  S.  Army. 

Durham. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Claremont. 

West  Fremont,  Me. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Suncook. 

Canaan. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Dover. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Farmington. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

East  Lebanon. 

Charlestown. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Concord. 

Dover. 

Manchester. 

Somersworth. 
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Dwight 114,  216 

Joshua  G 50 

Ham,  John  T.  W 161.  216 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  .  .33,  35,  37 
Hammond,  Frederick  S.  .113,  216 

Harry  P 216 

Isaac  W 152 

Hammond,  Otis  G 6-8,  10,  11 

13,  41,  42,  44-47,  65,  66,  68 
69,  74,  111-114,  116-122 
155-163,  168,  169,  171,  172 
208-211,  216. 

Hampstead,  N.  H 9,  13,  196 

Hampton,  N.  H.  .48,  190,  195,  205 

Hampton  Falls,  N.  H 195 

Hancock,  Henry 97 

John 15,  25.  126,  167 

Handy,  William  B....69,  161,  211 
216. 

Hanover,  Me 210,  220 

Hanover,  N.  H 77,  79,  87,  98, 

100,  101,  103,  160,  216. 
(Dresden) 80 


Hanson,  Aaron 206 

Hardy,  Anthony  C 112 

Ashley  K 160,  163,  216 

Silas 118,  163,  216 

Thomas 194 

Harkness,  John 196 

Harper,  John 196 

Harraden,  Jonathan 59 

Harriman,  Walter 101 

Harrison,  William  H 130 

Hartshorn,  Fred  G 66,  70,  74 

111,  112,  114,  115. 

Grant   R 6,  69,  211,  217 

Samuel  G 115 

Hatch,  Ernest    G 217 

Harvard  College 22,  49,  137 

Haskell,  Frederick  A 9 

Haskins,  Charles  W 159,  161 

Havana,   Cuba 01,62 

Haverhill,  Mass. . .   5,  90,  216,  222 

Haverhill,  N.  H 75,  76,  78-83 

86,    88-90,    92,    95-97,  100 
102-104,  218. 
(Lower  Coos).  75,  78,  80,  82,  84 

Haverhill,  North,  N.  H 215 

Hawkes,  Major 124 

Hay  ward,  Joshua 92,  97,  102 

(see  Howard,  Joshua) 

Robert  P 160,  163,  217 

Hazelton,   John 205 

Hazen,  Moses 80,  100 

Head,  Anna 74 

Eugenes 74,  217 

James 74 

John 74 

John  A 217 

Nathaniel  206 

Natt 74 

Sadie 74 

William  F 70,  74 

Heald,  Charles  B 217 

Heard,  see  Hurd. 

Jethro . .  195 

Heath,  Elbridge  P 217 

General 1,54 

Will  C 217 

William 193 
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Heath,  Mass 123,  127,  131 

Hemphill,  Mary 51 

ITenniker,  N.  H 194 

Henry,  Patrick 25,  33,  35 

Hewes,  Joseph 30 

Hibbard,  Thomas 92 

Higffins,  Daniel 206 

Ilildreth,  Charles  F 46 

Kill,  Charles  A 217 

Charles  S 69,211,217 

David  B 73 

Frank  R 6,217 

George  W 217 

Howard  F 13,41,66-68 

111-114,    117-120,     155-164 
166,  168-172,  209,  210,  217 

Mrs.  Howard  F 164 

Isaac 66,68,217 

John  201 

JohnM 44,65,70 

Hill,  K  H 157,223 

Hillard,  William  A 217 

HiHiard,  Zebulon 195 

Hillsborough,  N.  H 66,  67 

193,  194. 
Hillsborough  Bridge,  N.  H. .  .218 
221. 

Hinds,  Jacob 196 

Hinsdale,  N.  H 124,  196 

History  of  N.  H.  in  schools 14 

Hobart,  David.  .86-88,  90,  92,  202 

Hodgdon,  Thomas 206 

Hog  island 127 

Hoit,  Stephen 194 

Hollis,  N.  H 148,206 

Holton,  Ernest  E. . .  .160,  163,  217 

Hooksett,  N.  H 74,  217 

Hoosac  river   124 

Hopkins,  Stephen 30 

Hopkinton,  N.  H 71,  193,  194 

207. 

Hoskins,  Carl  S 118,217 

Hovey,  Henry  E 10,  12,  42 

Howard,  Joshua..  .92,  95,  102,  103 
(see  Hayward,  Joshua) 

Oscar  J 162,  103,217 

Howe,  Charles  A 113,  217 


Howe,  Fred  E 159,  163,217 

Joseph  93 

Lord 12.5,130 

Will  B.... 111-113,  116,  117,217 

William 140 

Howland,  Fred  L 217 

Hudson,  N.  H 196 

Hudson  river 128 

Hughes,  see  Hewes. 

Hull,  John 207 

William 131 

Hunt,  Luella 52 

Huntley,  Frank  P 217 

Huntoon,  Charles  T 208,217 

Huntress,  Mrs 166 

Hurd,  see  Heard. 

Jacob 91 

John 77-79,86-88,90,99 

Hurlbut,  Edward  N 113,  217 

Huse,  Everett  B 217 

Hutchins,  Gordon 74,  194 

Hamilton 69,211,  217 

Hezekiah 196 

Joseph 81,82,92,93,95 

William  0 217 

Hyland,  Clinton  A 161,  163 

166,  217. 
Jesse  B 161,  163,217 

Ingersol,  Jared 35 

Isles  of  Shoals 185 

Jackson,  Charles  A 217 

Jacksonville,  Fla 218 

Jaffrey,  N.  H 196,220 

James,  Samuel  D 6,  217 

Jamestown,  Va 16 

Jay,  John 25,  33,  35,38 

Jefferson,  Thomas 2.5,  32,  33 

35,  37,  39,  82,  103,  104. 
Jefferson,    N.    H.     (Dartmouth) 
82,  103,  104. 

Jerrj''s  point 182,  183 

Jewett,  Stephen  S 41,  217 

Johnson,  Colonel 130 

John 206 

Thomas 77,  83,  84 
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Johnson,  Sir  William 190 

Johnston,  Charles.  .76-71t,  86,  88- 
90,  95,  97,  99,  101-103. 

Jones,  Charles  C 217 

John  F !63,  210,  217 

John  Paul 30,  62 

Jordan,  Chester  B 218 

Judkins,  George 218 

Henry 218 

Levi  A 218 

Keene,  N.  H 89,  113,  114,  118 

124,  157,  159-162,  164,  165 
167,  170,  171,  196,  209,  213- 
223. 
Keene  Chapter,  organization 

of 164 

petition  for 162 

Kellom,  Edward 218 

Kelly,  David 195 

Samuel 206 

Kenney,  William  S 157,  218 

Kensington,  N.  H 195 

Kent,  Henry  0 42,  218 

Jacob 77 

Kidder,  John  S 9,  13 

Kimball,  Benjamin. ....  .104,  195 

Benjamin  A 42,  44,  218 

George  B 218 

George  R 218 

Henry  A 42,  218 

John 218 

Peter 81 

Porter 206 

Richard  H 1.59,  218 

Willis  G.  C,  Jr 114,115,  211 

218. 
Kimball  Union  Academy.  ..49,  72 

King,  Ruf us 35 

Kingsbury,  Robert  T 160,  163 

218. 

Kingston,  N.  H 195,  205 

Kinsman,  Aaron 194 

Knapp,  Harry  T 160,  163,218 

Knowles,  Louis  W 6,  218 

Knowlton,  Arthur  H 218 

Thomas 137,  139,  144 


Laconia,  N.  H 41,  217 

Ladd,  Alexander  H 12 

Ezekiel 93 

James 81,  82 

John 97 

Samuel 97 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de 49,  53 

65,  79,  132. 

Lafayette  memorial 44,  47,  65 

Lake,  Henry  E 161,  163,  218 

Lake  Champlain 31,  89,  189 

Lake  George 91,  123-125,  189 

Lakeport,  N.  H 44,  220 

Lakin,  Taylor  D 9,  13 

Lamb,  Fred  W.  .118,  172,  209,  218 

Lamprey,  Maitland  C 218 

Lamson,  Albert  H 218 

Lancaster,  N.  H 42,  75,  78 

81,  95,  96,  98,  103,  104,  113 
217,  218. 
(Upper  Coos).  .  .75,  77,  78,  81-83 
Landaff,  N".  H . . . .  95,  96,  103,  223 

Langdon,  John 14,  18,  21-23 

25-27,   29-40,   85,  181,    182 
191. 

Samuel 137 

Woodbury 24 

Larner,  Noble  D 161 

Lawrence,  Mass 215 

Leavitt,  Moses 195 

Lebanon,  N".  H 46,  80,  81,  87 

99,  101,  214. 

Lebanon,  East,  N.  H 222 

Lee,  Charles 53,  193 

Richard  H 30 

Lee,  N.  H 195,  204,  206 

Leighton,  Fred 218 

Lexington,  Mass 14,  24,  53- 

55,  126,  128,    130,    133-135 
144,  146,  185,  188,  189,  198 

Libbey,  Henry  C 118,  218 

Limerick,  Ire 191 

Lincoln,  Benjamin 91,  92 

Lincoln,  N.  H 95,  103,  104 

(Morristown) 95,  96,  100 

Lisbon,  N.  H 75,  83,  95,  103 

104,  118,  217,  218. 
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Lisbon,  N.  H.  (Concord)  75,103,104 

(Gunthwaite) 75,  95-99,  103 

Little,  Cyrus  H 117,  155,  218 

Moses 194 

Littleton,  N.   H 6,  75,  81,  95 

103,  104,  111,  IIG,  118,  157 
159,  210,  213,  214,  218,  220 
223. 

(Apthorp) 81,  95,  96 

Livermore,  Daniel 194 

Isaac 191 

Locke,  Eugene  0 218 

Londonderry,  N.  H.  .189,  194,  205 

Long,  Charles  F 72 

Charles  H 218 

Isaac  H 70,  72 

Pierse 28 

Simeon 72 

Long  Island  sound 53 

Louisburg,  N.  S 22,  175 

Lovell,  Nehemiah 123,  124 

Lovewell,  Captain 81 

Low,  Seth 166 

Lowell,  Mass 50 

Lower  Coos,  N.   H.    (Haver- 
hill)  75,  78,  80,  82,  84 

Lund,  Charles  H 218 

Lyford,  Thomas 195 

Lyman,  N.  H 95,  96,  100,  103 

104. 

Lyme,  N.  H 87,  88,  90,  92,  95- 

97,  103. 

Lyndeborough,  N.  H 196 

Lynn,  Mass 213 

McClary,  Andrew 170,  193 

Michael 194 

McConnell,  Samuel 206 

Thomas 97 

McCrillis,  John 206 

McDuffee,  John 194 

Mc  Henry,  James 35 

Machias,  Me 55 

Mclntire,  Harry  H 159,  218 

Mackinaw,  Mich 125 

McKinley,  Franklin  W 218 

MacKintosh,  Henry  S.. .  .103,  218 


McLane,  Clinton  A 218 

McLaughlin,   Thomas 194 

MacMurphy,  Jesse  G 218 

Madbury,  N.  H 1G2,  195,  215 

Madison,   James 32,  35,  39 

108,  129. 

Maiden,  Mass 193,  219 

Manchester,  N.  H 6,  8,  9,  13 

41,  44-46,  48,  66,  67,  111- 
113,  115,  117,  118,  155,  189 
194,  209,  210,  213-219,  222 

(Derry field)  189,  194 

Manly,  John 55,  56,  62 

Mann,  Benjamin 196 

Mansfield,  John 193 

Marblehead,  Mass. .  53,  55,  57,  58 

March,  Clement 24 

John 196 

Nazarilla 49 

Marcy,  John 197 

Marion,  Francis 53 

Marlborough,  N.  H 162,  196 

210,  223. 

Marshall, 186 

Marston,  Elisha 122 

Martin,  Alexander 35 

Joshua  207 

Luther 35 

William 97 

Mason,  Charles  L. ...  114,  115,  155 
160,  162,  209,  211,  219. 

George 35 

Harry 219 

Mason,  N.  H 196 

Maxwell,  Hugh 123 

Hugh,  Jr 123,  127,  131 

Thomas 197 

Thompson 122-128,  131 

Medford,  Mass 13,  119,  121 

136,  139,  141,  146,  149,  15a 
170,  186,  187,  193. 

Members,  list  of 213-22a 

Spanish  war 69,  115,  211 

Members  dropped  from  the 

rolls 44,  46 

Memorial  at  Medford,  Mass. .  .119 
121. 
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Memphis,  Tenn 51 

Mendon,  Mass 128 

Meriden,  JST.  H 49 

Merrimack,  N.  H 196,  205 

Merrimack  river 24 

Merrow,  Lyford  A 219 

Medfield,  Mass 214 

Meserve,  George 175 

Johns 8,  219 

Metcalf,  Burgess 97 

Harry   B 219 

Henry  H 209,  219 

Milford,  N.  H 50,  68,  126,  197 

216-218,  221,  223. 

Miller,  James 69,  121,  211 

219. 

JohnG 67,  219 

Miltimore,  Daniel 205 

Minot,  James 219 

Jonas 118,  219 

Morton 6,  219 

Mohawk  river 124 

Monmouth,  battle  of 49 

Mont  Yernon,  N.  H 197 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de 125 

Montclair,  N.  J 216 

Montgomery,  General 95 

Eichard 53 

Montreal,  Can 125 

Mooar,  Jacob  W 219 

Moody,  Andrew  J. 219 

Joshua 18 

Mooney,  Hercules 28 

Moore,  Daniel. 194 

Harvey 195 

John 193,  194 

Myra 115 

Morey,  Israel. . .  .77,  SO,  81,  S6-1C3 

Israel,  Jr 92 

Morrill,  Amos 194 

Sibley  G 46,  219 

Morris,  Amanda  C 49 

George  F 83 

Gouverneur 35 

Kobert 35 

Morris  town,  N.  H.    (Franco- 

nia  and  Lincoln).  .  .95,  96,  100 


Morton's  hill 137 

Morton's  point 140 

Moulton,  Job 97 

Moultonborough,  N.  H 82 

Mount  Benedict 188 

Mugford,  James,  Jr 57-59 

Mystic,  Mass 128 

Mystic  river.. 127,  139-141,  111,198 

Nantasket  Koads 57 

Nashua,  N.  H 6,  44,  47,  50,  66 

67,  71,  111,  lis,  123,  213-21S 
221,  222. 

(Dunstable) 123,  196 

Nealley,  Benjamin  F 114,  219 

John  H 114,  219 

Nelson,  N.  H 167 

(Packersfield) 196 

New  Bedford,  Mass 72 

New  Boston,  N.  H 194 

New  Durham,  N.  H 195 

New  Hampshire,  history  of, 

in  schools 14 

New  Haven,  Conn...  128,  169,  172 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 196,  206 

New  Orleans,  La 133 

New  Rochelle,  N.  T 221 

New  York,  N.  Y. .  .6,  9,  37,  46,  67 

68,  70,  79,  112-114,  128,  143 
166,  214-221,  223. 

Newbury,  Yt. . .  .76,  77,  83,  84,  89 

Newcastle,  N.  II 48,  195 

Newhall,  1S6 

Newmarket,  N.  H. . .  .42,  195,  196 

201,  206,  216. 
Newport,  N.  H. .  .41,  155,  209,  214 
220. 

Newport  News,  Ya. 216 

Newton  Center,  Mass 43 

Nichols,  Adelbert  M 114,  219 

Moses 80 

Thomas 81 

Nixon,  John 193 

Noble,  Obediah 92 

Norris,  James 195 

North,  Lord 16,  183-185 

North  Hampton,  N.  II 195 
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Northfield,  N.  H 195 

ISTorthumberland,  N.  H 75,  81 

95,  96,  98,  103,  104. 

Northwood  Ridge,  N.  H 217 

Norwich,  Vt 77 

Norwood,  Charles  M . .  160, 163, 219 

Leon  C 160,  163,  219 

Nottingham,  N.  H 24,  48,  194 

195,  201,  205. 
Number  4,   N.    H.   (Charles- 
town) 124,  125 

Nutter,  Eliphalet  S 9,  13 

Oberly,  John 51 

John  H 51,52 

Mary 51 

Obrey,  Frederick 92 

O'Brien,  Jeremiah 55 

Oddie,  Orville 46,  219 

Orville,  Jr 46,  219 

Walter  F 46,  219 

Odiorne,  Nathaniel 201,  206 

Odlin,  Herbert  W 219 

Officers,  1898 41 

1899 66 

1900 Ill,  112 

1901 116,  117 

1902 120,  155 

1903 208,  209 

Olcott,  Peter 77,  80,  103 

Old  Orchard,  Me 118 

Oneida,  N.  Y 113,  216 

Orange,  N.  H. 92 

Ordway,  John  C 41-43,  219 

Orford,  N.  H.  .75,  86-89,  92,  95-97 

Osborne,  George  J 201 

Osgood,  David 193 

Packersfield,  N.  H.  (Nelson) . .  196 

Page,  Daniel 205 

David 205 

Paine,  Samuel 81,  82 

Parker,  Charles  S 219 

Henry  E 114,  219 

John 19 

Obediah 206 

Parkinson,  Henry 150,  193 


Parkman,  Francis 125 

Parsons,  Jabez 104 

Joseph 206 

Patten,  Willis  C 113,  219 

Patterson,  Allan  B. . .  113,  115,  211 
219. 

Harvey  F 160,  163,  219 

Joab  N 42,  69,211,  219 

Samuel  F 219 

Paulson,  John  K 68,  219 

Leonard,  Jr 46,  219 

Payne,  Elisha 101 

Peabody,  Adjutant 149 

Stephen 196 

Peacham,  Vt 83,  84 

Pearson,  Joseph 201 

Pelham,  N.  H 194 

Pembroke,  N.  H 194,  206 

Pembroke  Academy 71,  74 

Penacook,  N.  H 46 

Penacook,  N.  H.  (Concord). ...124 

Pepperell,  Sir  William 22 

Percy,  Lord 126,  186,  198 

Percy,  N.  H.  (Stark) 103,  104 

Perham,  George  F 219 

Perkins,  Abraham 207 

Perkins  memorial 112 

Perry,  Calvin  B 100,  163,  220 

William  F 100,  163,  220 

Peterborough,  N.  H 131,  197 

Peterborough  Academy 115 

Peters,  Absalom 89 

Pettengill,  Matthew 206 

Pettingale,  Samuel 196 

Phelps,  Davenport 90 

Philadelphia,  Pa 25-27,  29,  32 

34,  179,  180,  221. 

Philbrook,  Charles  F.  B 44 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 49 

Pickett,  John  E 220 

Pierce,  Franklin,  monument 

to 44,  112 

Piermont,  N.  H 92,  95-97 

Pigwacket  pond 124 

Pillsbury,  Frank  J 220 

Pinckney, 35 

Pitcairii,  John 24,  126 
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Place,  David 201,  206 

Plainfield,  N.  H 78,  87 

Plaistow,  N.  H 195 

Ploughed  hill  . . .  188,  193,  198,  199 

Plumer,  Betsey 50 

William 105 

Plymouth,  Mass 16,  128,  130 

Plymouth,  N.  H. .  .5,  52,  66,  67,  76 
82,  86,  89,  90,  92,  93,  111,  117 
119,  121,  155,  170,  209,  216 
219,  220. 

Pomeroy,  Josiah 167 

Seth 137 

Poole,  Arthur  E 220 

Poor,  Enoch.  .49,  85,  119,  121,  136 
158,  169,  187,  189,  190,  192- 
194,  196,  199,  208. 

Harriet 49 

Thomas 190 

Poor  monument.  .119, 121, 158, 169 

Poplin,  N.  H.  (Fremont) 195 

Porter,  Asa 86,  87 

Howard  L 41,  45,  47,  48,  120 

William  H 120 

Portland,   Me 55 

(Falmouth) 55 

Portsmouth,  N.   H 10,  12,  18 

20-22,  24,  26,  27,  30,  36,  38 
40,  105,  137,  164,  173, 175-178 
180-182,    185,    191,    195,    199 
201,  206,  213. 
Potter,Chandler  E..87,  92,  101, 105 

Post,  Eldad 97 

Powell,  Fred  B 220 

Powers,  Thomas 55 

Prescott,  William..  127,  130,  137- 
139,  141,  143,  145,  146,  148 
153,  154,  164. 

Prince,  John 62 

Princeton,  N.  J 53,  130 

Prison-ship    martyrs,    monu- 
ment to 172 

Pritchard, 84 

Proceedings,  distribution  of 

43,  47 

publication  of 8,  10 

47,  156. 


Prospect  hill.    187 

Prouty,  Ira  J 160,  103,  220 

Providence,  R.  1 128 

Pudding  Point  Gut  57,  58 

Putnam,  Herbert  W.  P.  .120,  220 
Israel....  53,  124,  125,  128,  130 

136-138,  143,  145,  152,  154 

187,  193,  202. 

Quebec,  Can 123,  125,  131 

Quinby,  Henry  B 220 

Ramsdell,  George  A 42 

Rand,  Ezekiel 196 

Randolph,  Edmund 35 

Edward 18 

Raymond,  N.  H 195 

Reed,  Captain 127 

Daniel  H 67,  170,  220 

George  M 160,  163,  220 

James. . .  .127,  136,  139,  141,  143 
147,  149-153,  187,  189-191 
193,  196,  198,  199,  207,  208 

Joseph  C 160,  163,  220 

Register,  National 113 

Reid,  Abraham 194 

George 194 

Remey,  Commodore 12 

Remich,  Daniel  C 6,  120,  220 

Revere,  Paul 21,  135,  180 

Rhoads,  Samuel,  Jr 53 

Rice, 124 

Ebenezer 97 

Richards,  Charles  S 68,  113 

Jeremiah 46,  112 

Samuel 194 

Seth  M 7,  9,  41,220 

William  F 220 

Richardson,  Luther 97 

Myron  H 159,  220 

Richmond,  Duke  of 16 

Richmond,  N.  H 196 

Richmond,  Va 51 

Ricker,  Ebenezer 206 

Rindge,  Daniel 22 

Rindge,  N.   H 196 

Rix,  Edgar  M 220 

Guy  S 220 
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Rix,  Thomas  G 8,  220 

Robbing,  Howard  S 112,  220 

Roberts,  Charles  E.  B.69,  211,  220 

Daniel  C....41,  66,  68,  112,  115- 

117,  120,  121,  155,  156,  164 

165,  169,  170,  172,  208,  220 

Robinson,  Allan  H 220 

Charles  A 160,  163,  220 

Peter 206 

Roby,  Harley  B 13,  14,  41,  67 

112,  117,  155,  209,  220. 

"William 196 

Rochester,  N.  H 21,  162,  194 

195,  201,  206,  221. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 73 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of 16 

Rogers,  Robert. . .  S3,  S4,  123-125 
189. 

Rogers'  s  rock 125 

Rolfe,  Eugene  W 220 

George  11 220 

Robert  H 69,  211,  220 

Rollins,  Frank  E ...161,220 

Frank  W 9,  40,  41,  66,  111 

112,  116,  220. 

Nicholas 206 

Roosevelt,  Theodore 166 

Rosebrook,  Eleazer 156 

Rowe,  Winthrop 195 

Rowe,  Mass 127 

Roxbury,  Mass 192 

Roy,  George  C 220 

Royalton,  Vt 79,  83,  84,  89 

Runnells,  Daniel 201,  205 

Samuel 82 

Russell,  Alfred 93 

Birchard  J 210,  220 

Frank  W 52,  66,  69,  111 

117,  119,  121,  155,  170,  209 
211,  220. 

Josiah 78 

Lewis 62 

William  W 5,  69,  211,  220 

Rutledge,  John 25,  35 

Rye,  N.  H 195,  206 

Ryer,  George  S 113,  220 

Sabbath  Day  point 125 


St.  Croix  river 17 

St.  Francis 125 

St.  John,  N.  B 125 

St.  Johns,  Xewf 76 

St.  Lavprence  river 56 

St.  Louis,  Mo 166 

Salem,  Mass 59 

Salem,  N.  H 194 

Salisbury,  N.  H 82,  194 

Sampson,  Cassauder   C..209,  221 

Sanborn,  Aaron 195 
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